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DESCRIPTION OF THE WOODCUTS IN VOL. II. 
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On the title page. — ^The figure of Neith, the goddess of the heavens. 

Her name is spelt NT» followed bj the arch of the heavens as the 

determinatiye sign. 
Fig. 1- The name of Ptolemy Soter II, Worshipper of the god Euergeies 

and of the god FhHopator, son of the goddess Soter^ approved by 

Pthah, like Ba, an image of Amun, 
Fig. 2. A second, nearly the same. 
Fig. 3. The name of Cleopatra. 
Fig. 4. The name of Ptolemy immortalf Alexander immortal^ behoed by 

Pthah, 
Fig. 5. View of the temple of Contra-Latopolis. (Denon, pi. 53.) 
Fig, 6. A coin of Cleopatra Cocce. (Visconti, Iconographie Grecque.) 
Fig. 7. A coin of Cleopatra and her son, with two eagles. 
Fig. 8. A bas-relief of Ptolemy Alexander worshipping the god Horns. The 

spirit, in the form of a bird, is holding a sceptre over his head. 

(Lepsins ) 
Fig. 9. A view of the ruins of the Memnonium. (Owen Jones.) 
Fig. 10. A view of the portico of th^ temple of Quorneh in Thebes. (Hector 

Horeau.) 
Fig. 11. A coin of queen Selene. (Visconti, Iconographie Grecque.) 
Fig. 12. The names The Great Queen Berenice and FtoUmy immortal 

exalted^ Alexander immortal beloved by Fthah, 
Fig. 13. The name of Ptolemy Neus Dionysus. 
Fig. 14. An Egyptian priest presenting fire and water. 
Fig. 15* The statues of the gods carried out in barges on the Nile, in sacred 

procession. From the sarcophagus of Amyrtsus in the British 

Museum. 
Fig. 16. A statue of the cat-headed goddess Pasht seated. From the British 

Museum. 
Fig. 17. The goddesses Isis and Nephthys laying out a dead body, and the god 

Anubis making a mummy. (Young's Hieroglyphics, pi. 68.) 
Fig. 18. Enemies painted on the soles of the shoes. 
Fig. 19. A mummy with its three cases, all made of wood. In the Museum 

of Dr. Lee at Hartwell. From its style it would seem to have been 

made at Memphis, under the rule of the Persians. 
fig. 20. A drawing from a papyrus in the British Museum, of a lion playing 

at chess or draughts with a homed ass or unicorn. By the side of 
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it, for comparison's sflke, is placed a copy from one cf the ancient 

sculptures, representing Rameses II. and his queen playing at the 

same game. 
Fig. 21. The name of Clecpatra immortal Tryphcenay followed by a sitting 

figure, and having after the first word the letters T, S, the feminine 

t^mination. 
Fig. 22. The head of Cleopatra, the last queen of Egypt. From a coin in the 

British Museum. 
Fig. 23. Elevation of one of the ardhed water-cisterns under Alexandria. 

(Norden's Travels.) 
Fig. 24. An Alexandrian galley or ship of war, having the roof of the steers- 
man's hut shaped like the queen's helmet. From a coin of Cleopatra 

in the Pembroke Collection. 
Fig. 25. The names of Cleopatra and her son Csesarion, spelt Cleopatras and 

Caisaros in the Greek genitive, as is usual upon their coins. 
Fig. 26. The ruins of the Temple of Mandoo at Hermonthis. (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 27. An alabaster jar for ointment. (J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 28. A coin of Cleopatra and Antony. 
Fig. 29. Another of the same. 

Fig. 30. Another of the same. From the British Museum. 
Fig. 31. View of the interior of a Roman fortress at Alexandria, called by 

Antony the Timonium. (Description de I'Egypte, vol. v. pi. 35.) 
Fig. 32. Capital of a column formed of Lotus flowers, out of which rise four 

full-faced heads of a goddess, and upon these rests the model of a 

temple. From the temple of Dendera. (J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 33. The god Horua between Isis and Nephthys. From a porcelain group 

of the same size. 
Fig. 34. The name of Augustus Gsesar, written Autoorator Caisaros immortal^ 

hehved by Pthah and Isis, The second name is in the genitive 

case, while the first is in the nominative. 
Fig. 35. Statue of an Egyptian playing upon the back of a crocodile. It is of 

Roman workmanship. In the British Museum. 
Fig. 36. View of the Kilometer in the island of Elephantine, being a flight of 

steps with a scale of cubits on the waU. (Young's Hieroglyi^cs, 

pi. 62.) 
Fig. 37. Ground plan of ancient Alexandria. D is the palace of the Ptolemies, 

joined by an underground passage to Q the theatre. R is the 

Csesarium or new palace, in front of which stood the two obelisksw 

K is the Museum, S is the Sema, afterwards perhaps the inonastery 

of St. Athanasius. 
Fig. 38. Plan of a circular room in the Catacombs under Alexandria. (Norden's 

Travels.) 
Fig. 39. View of a part of the same. (Hector Horeau.) 
Fig. 40. The name of Queen Candace the Ethiopian, spelt K, N, D, A, K» A, 

A, with T, S, the feminine termination. But by a mistake of the 

sculptor we have the character for NEB in place of the second K. 

(Lepsius.) 
Fig. 41. A temple in Mero^. (Lepsius.) 

Fig. 42. A coin of Augustus, with the title AtOocrator Oasar^ theBoncf CM, 
Fig. 43. The name of Tiberius Caesar. 
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Fig. 44. A marble sun-dial in the British Maseum. The notch at the top 

would reoeive the horizontal gnomon, and then the lines would 

divide the time of daylight from sunrise to sunset into twelve 

hours. 
Fig. 45. Elevation of the portico of the temple of Tentyra. (Denon, pi, 39.) 
Fig. 46. View in the interior of the same. (Owen Jones.) 
Fig. 47. Figure of the Pigmy god Pthah of Memphis, in the British Museum. 
Fig. 48. A stone pillow for a priest's head. From a model of the same size. 
Fig. 49. The name of Caligula, written The king of kings autocrator, belaoed 

by Pihah and Isis, Cains Caisaroa Oermanicus immortal. 
Fig. 50. The name of Claudius, written 27ie king of kings autocrator, Tiberius 

Claudius. 
Fig. 51. The papyrus plant in flower. 
Fig. 52. A wine jar in which the Greek and Sicilian wines were imported into 

Alexandria. 
Fig. 53. View m the interior of the temple of Latopolis. (Wilkinson's 

Thebes.) 
FSg. 54. The hieroglyphical word Tear, 
Fig. 55. The name of Nero, written approved by four emperors^ beloved by Ra 

and Amumy amtocrator Neroni, 
Fig. 56. A ship of harden for the voyage between Alexandria and Italy. It 

has two masts, each carrying a sul, a rudder on each side near the 

stem, the horn's head of the Phoenicians at the prow, and a shelter 

for the steersman at the helm. (From the Roman Coins.) 
Hg. 57» A coin of Malta, bearing Osiris between two winged goddesses. 

British Museum. 
Fig. 58. Plan of the temple of Chem on the island of Malta. It is not unlike 

the plan of the church of St. Vitali at Ravenna, and that of a 

temple at Canusium, and that of the temple of Minerva Medica in 

Rome. (Bartlett's Overland Journey.) 
1^. 59. A coin of the Island of Cossyra. The female head apon it is orna- 
mented with the sacred Buake of the Egyptians fastened to the 

forehead. British Museum. 
Fig. 60. A coin of Nero, bearing the ship in which he sailed. British 

Museum. 
Pige 131. A knot of water plants, often engraved on the thnmes of kings and 

gods. 
Fig. 61. A odn of Galba, dated Lukabantos, B, in the second year; with the 

head of Serapis, being a Jupiter with a basket on his head. 
Rg. 62. The name of Vespasian, spelt lESP ASANAS. 
¥igm 63. The goddess of the sacred tree pouring wisdom into the mouth cf a 

philosoj^er, and into the mouth of his soul. (Egypt. Inscrip. 2nd 

Series, pi. 81.) 
Fig. 64. The name of Titus, written Autocrator Titus Caisaros, 
Fig. 65* The name of Domitian, written Autocrator Caisaros Domitianus 
' blessed Oermanicus, The word Blessed is written with NT, for 

NOUTE, followed by a whip, the sceptre of Osiris, as the detei> 

minative sign to explain these two letters, which in other places 

would have another meaning. 
Fig. 66. The side and back of the mummy of a fish. In Dr. Lee*s Museum. It 
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is not impossible that this mummj, though not u moderp forgery 
may contain no fish, but be a &lse mummy forged by the ancients, 
(J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 67. A triangle representing the trinity of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, as 

described by Plutarch. From a small stone of the same size. 
Fig. 68. The infant Horus with a finger to his mouth, and the large lock of 
hair over his right ear. From a porcelain figare of the same 
size. At the back is a hole through it, so that it might be worn 
upon a sti-ing like a charm. 
Fig. 69. Isis nursing the infant Horus on her lap. From a porcelain group of 

the same size. 
Fig. 70. A Roman engraved gem with the bust of Harpocrates. 
Fig. 71. CSoins of Domitian, one the front with his head, and three reverses: 
1st. Of the year eleven ; figure of Hope. 
2nd. Of the year nine ; a god in form of winged sphinx, holding 

with one paw the wheel of eternity. 
3rd. Of the year eleven ; a hoi-se at full gallop, carrying a snake as 
its rider, being a representation of Death upon a pale horse. 
Fig. 72. A coin of Nerva with a palm tree, and the words Fisci Judaici 
Calttmnia Sublata ; and the letters S C, meaaing By the decree of 
the Senate. In the British Museum, 
Fig. 73. The name of Trajan, written AiUoorator CcBsar Nerva Trajanus 
blessed Germanicus Dackus, The D in Dacicus is written with 
Nt, as it is in the name of Darius in Fig. 180, Vol. I. The R in 
Nerva is here a hawk, a character which is more usually an A, 
but sometimes the syllable Hor, for the name of the god Horus, and 
hence an R. 
Fig. 74. Six coins of Trajan. In the British Museum : 

Ist, Of the year seven ; the triune god under the form of a winged 
sphinx, with three faces, holding with one paw the wheel of 
eternity. 
2nd. Of the year fifteen; a sphinx in the form of a crocodile'i 

body, with the upper half of a woman. 
3rd. Of the year fifteen ; two jars each with the head of a god, 

representing the good and evil principle of the Gnostics. 
4th« Of the year sixteen; Plenty, under the form of a woman 

holding a cornucopia, standing between two sphinxes. 
5th. Of the year one; the Nile with its rise of tixteen cubits, 
represented by a bearded old man leaning on his left elbow, 
and holding in his right hand a cornucopia, on the top of 
which sits a little Cupid, who points to the figure 16, to 
say that that vear the river had sixteen such cupids, cubits, 
or measures of increase. 
6th. Of the year twelve; a charioteer driving two snakes in place 
of horses. 
Fig. 75. A temple in the city of Petra, carved out of the rock, having 
Corinthian columns of the second century of our era. (Bartkt^s 
Forty Days in the Desert.) 
Fig, 76. A coin of Trajan'^ fourteenth year. He is in a chariot drawn by 
elephants; Victoiy ofiers him a crown. 
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fig. 77. A coin of Trajan's sixteenth year, on his sailing away from Alexandria. 

Fig. 78. The name of Hadrian, written Avtocrator Caisaros, D^qjanut 
Adrianus blessed. 

Fig. 79. The restoration of a triumphal arch at Antinoopolis. (Description de 
TEgypte, vol iv, pi, 68.) 

Fig. 80. A coin of the year twenty-one of Hadrian, having on one side the 
head of the hero Antinoiis, with a lotus flower on his forehead ; on 
the other side Antinotls on horseback in the character of Mercury. 

Fig. 81. The rose-coloured lotus, the Nymphcsa Indioa of Linnseus. 

Fig. 82. The two colossal statues of Amunothph Hi.) with the sun rising over 
the plain of Thebes. (H. Horeau.) 

Fig. 83. The astronomical well at Syene ; irom the mosaic of Prsneste. 

Fig. 84. A coin of Hadrian's sixteenth year, on the queen's leaving Alexandria. 

Fig. 85. A god with the characteristics of Ba, Horns, and Osiris. 

Fig. 86. A Gnostic gem, with a god having a human body and ass's head. 
In the British Mnseimi. 

Fig. 87. A scarabieus and sun, meaning Horus Ra. ^ 

Fig. 88. A Gnostic gem, having a god in the form of a sphinx riding on 
horseback and trampling down the serpent of wickedness. The 
figure of Victory is offering him a crown* This is the white horse 
mentioned in Rev. vi. 2, its tail ends with a serpent, like the horses 
described in Rev. ix. 10, In the British Museum. 

Fig. 89. A Gnostic gem, with a serpent having a glory round its head. The 
inscription seems to say to the spirit of death ; Hur^ me not. In 
the British Museum. Another Gnostic gem, bearing an armed 
man with two serpents for his legs and a cock's head. On his 
shield is written I, A, 0. for Jehovah, and around him Abrasax, or 

Hvart me not, from the Coptic JULTIGD'C^K- 

Fig. 90. Six coins of Hadrian's reign. In the British Museum: 
1st, Of the year ten, a jar with human head. 
2nd. Of the year seven; the serpent of evil with the head of 

Serapis. ) 

3rd. Of the year eighteen ; Horus standing opon an eagle, between 

the heads of Isis and Serapis. 
4th. Of the year eighteen ; the busts of Isis and Serapis. 
5th. Of the year ten ; two crowned serpents ; one of Goodness with 

the swollen chest, and the other of Evil, with the tongue 

out ready to bite. 
6th. Of the year eighteen ; two jars with human heads, probably 

representing the good and evil principle, like the third and 

fiiUu 
Fig, 91. The name of Antoninus, written Autocrator Caisaros Antoninus 
Sebastos, The T, S, with which the last word ends, are those with 
which the feminine names ended in earlier times. 
Fig. 92, Another Q0ISke year two ; a bust of Mercury, with a palm branch, 

a phoenix, to mark the period. British Museum. 
Fig. 93. A coin of Antoninus dated in his sixth year, with the bird phoenix 
wearing a glory, and the word Aion to mark the beginning of a 
new age* In the British Museum* 
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Fig. 94. Four coins of Antoninus. In the British Museom : 

Ist, Of the year eight ; the planet Jnpiter in Sagittarioi. 
2nd. Of the year eight; the moon in Cancer. 
Srd. Of the year two; the planet Mercury in Gemini. 
4th. Of the year eight ; the sun, as Apollo, in Leo. 

Fig. 95. Claudius Ptolemy's Astrolabe, drawn from his description of tht 
instrument in ^e fifth hook of his Constructio Magua. Its purpose 
is to measure the longitude and latitude of the stars and planets. 
The latitude is measured directly, by the angular distance of the 
body from the ecliptic circle ; and the longitude indirectly, by the 
difference of longitude between these bodies and the sun. The 
largest circle but one in the drawing, is the meridian which passes 
through the pole of the equator and the pole of the ecliptic. To 
this meridian the ecliptic circle is fixed at right angles, and the 
intersection of these two circles is the first point of Aries. This 
meridian is mounted, and revolves <m a broken axis which is the 
pole of the equator, and it carries a second broken axis which is the 
pole of the ediptic. To this latter axis an outer and an inner circle 
are attached, which revolve, and thus mark on the ecliptic their 
distance in longitude from the meridian drcle. To use the astrolabe, 
the outer circle is moved and clamped to the ecliptic at the degree 
of the sun's known longitude, and then the instrument is moved on 
the pole of the equator, till that circle throws no shadow. The 
inner circle is then moved till the eye, looking along its plane, 
decides that it hides the centre of the moon. The degree it touches 
on the ecliptic is then the moon's longitude. Again this inner 
circle is double, or it carries a second which revolves round their 
common centre in their common plane, and carries two points to 
guide the sight. These points are then turned towards the moon, 
and thAy thus measure its latitude above or below the ecliptic 
In the same way the difference of ](H)gitude between any other two 
bodies is measured, and the latitude of one of them. 

Fig. 96. The name of Aurelius, written Autocrator Caisaros Antoninus^ 
Haroias blessed. 

Fig. 97. A statue of the god of the Nile, leaning on a sphinx, and holdmg the 
horn of jJenty in his left arm. Around him are playing sixteen 
little cupids to mark the sixteen culnts which the river rises. The 
sphinx has the bust of a woman instead of that of a man, as in 
earlier days. (Visconti, Museo Pio-Clenientino.) 

Fig. 98. Three coins of Aurelius. In the British Museum : 
Ist. The full-fiiced head of Scrapie. 

2nd. Of the year eighteen ; a woman seated, holding in her right 
hand the scales of justice^ and in her left the horn of 
plenty. 
Srd. Of the year twelve ; the Pharos lighl^ue, by the side of 
which the goddess Isis is holding up ^01, which is blown 
towards the lighthouse, and perhaps marks the voyage of 
the emperor to Alexandria in that year. 

Fig. 99. Three kinds of Alexandrian handwriting : — 

1st. Quick writing from a papyrus, written a.d. 138. ** In the 
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year one of Antoninus Csesar our Lord." (Young's Hiero» 

gljphics, pi. 52.) 

2nd. B^k writing from the Ephraem MS. of the Bible, written 

about AJ). 460. ** And confessedly great."—! Tim. iii. 16. 

3rd. Book writing in Latin from the Beza MS. of the Bible, written 

about A.D. 450. ** All ; and they honoured God, saying." 

Fig. 100. A young man clothed with leopard's skin, and wearing the single 

lock <n hair at his right ear. From a tablet of the rdgn of 

Cleopatra. (Egyptian Inscriptions, pi. 72.) 
P^;e 194. A god, or trinity, formed of Horns with hawk's body, Knef with 

ram's head, and the pigmy Pthah of Memphis. 
Fig. 101. The name of Commodus, written Autoorator OommoduSy living for 

ever. 
Fig. 102. A bald-headed priest^ carrying an Anubis-staff. From a small bronze. 
Fig. 103. Four jars, in which were placed those less solid parts of the body 

which could not be preserved in the mummy. They have as lids 

the heads of the four lesser gods of the dead. Amset, the carpenter^ 

has a man's head ; Hepi, the digger, an ape's head ; Smotef, the 

cutter, a jackal's head ; Snouf, the bleeder^ a hawk's head. 

(J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 104. A procession of the serpent-charmer, the scribe, the prophet, or 

ventriloquist, and the singer. From a bas-relief of Greek work. 

(Bartoli's Admiranda, pi. 16.) 
Fig. 105. The £gure of a soothsayer, carrying an hour-glass. (Burton's 

Excerpta.) 
Fig. 106. The statue of a Pastophorus, or shrine bearer, of the reign of Hophra, 

B.a 590. In the British Museum. 
9ig. 107. A coin called a Cistophorus, in the Pembroke collection. 
Fig. 108. Six Coptic letters, with tiie hieroglyphics from which they wei-e 

copied. These were added to the Greek alphabet to form the new 

Coptic alphabet. 
Fig. 109. Hieroglyphics from the Rosetta stone. " For this to him the 

immortal gods gave victory, life, and power, and the other blessings 

of a kingdom.*' (Egyptian Inscriptions, pi. 50.) 
Fig. 110. Hieratic writing fh>m a mummy case. ^ Honour to the deified lady 

of the house (her figure), Taioua (her figure), deceased." 

(Egyptian Inscriptions, pi. 52.) 
Fig. 111. Enchorial writing from the Rosetta stone. " Ptolemy and Arsinoe, 

gods." (Young's Hieroglyphics, pi. 16.) 
Hg. 112. The hieroglyphical words Water, Name, and Lord of Battles. 
P^ge 221. A man and his wife worshipping the sun above ; and their souls 

worshipping it in the regions below. Papyrus in British Museum. 
Tig. 113. A coin of Septimia Zenobia, dated in her fi^h year. 
Tig. 114. A coin of Vaballathus Athenodorus, dated in his fiflh year, having on 

the other side the head of Aurelian with the date of his second year. 
Fig. 115. A coin of Domltius Domitianns, having on the other side the 6gure 

of a young man holding a cornucopia and an eagle standing beside 

him ; with the inscription, Genio Populi Komani, and at foot 

A. L. E. for Alexandria. British Museum. 
Fig. 116. A coin of Severina, dated in the seventh year of Aurelian. 
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Vig, 117. A coin of NomerianuB, of his third jear, strack hj Trajan's second 

legion. 
Fig. 118. Diocletian's Colomn in Alexandria, formerly known I)/ the name of 

Pompey's Pillar. (Denon, pi. 9.) 
Fig. 119. A hero in a Phrygian dress stabbing a boll in honour of Mithra. 

A dog and a anake are lapping up the blood. In the British 

Museum. 
Page 250. Horus-Ra as the rault of heaven. From a papyrus in the British 

Museum. 
Fig. 120. A coin of Constantius, having the phoenix with a glory r «and its head 

standing upon the globe. Around is wiitten, Fel. Temp. Reparatio. 

On the other side is the head of the emperor with his name, 

Flavins Julius Constantius Pius Felix Augustus. 
Fig. 121. View of the White Monastery. (Denon.) 
Fig. 122. Plan of the same. (Denon.) 
Fig. 123. The Date-Palm of Lower Egypt. (H. Korean.) 
Fig. 124. The interior of a rock temple near Ferras, above Abou Simbd, 

having the figure of Our Saviour with a glory round his head 

painted on the ceiling. The temple was built by king Anemneb, 

about B.C. 1200. (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 125. The courtyard of the temple of Medinet Aoou, showing the small 

Greek columns, the remains of the Christian church which was 

built within the area. (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 126. Buildings in Hibe in the Great Oasis. (Hoskins.) 
Fig. 127. Sculpture at Asseboua, where the pagan god has been r^oved and 

the figure of St. Peter painted in his place to receive the offerings 

of Kameses II. (Nubie, par Gau, pi. 45.) 
Kig. 128. containing Hebrew writing from Wady Mokatteb, near Mount 

Sinai, now stands as Fig. 260 in Vol. I. 
Page 326. Kameses II. trampling on his enemies. (A bas-relief in British 

Museum.) 
Fig. 129. A temple at Calabshe, burnt by fire. (H. Horeau.) 
Fig. 130. A picture of Science holding up a plant of mandrake to be painted 

by the artist and described by the author. From a MS. of 

Dioscorides, written A.D. 607. (Agincourt, vol. iii. 26.) 
Page 342. Isis, as the Dog-Star, rising heliacally from the zodiac of the 

Memnonium. (Burton's Excerpts.) 
Fig. 131. A view of the Monastery of St. Catherine, at the foot of Mount 

Sinai. (Bartlett's Forty Days.) 
Fig. 132. A view of the Monastery of St. Paul, the first hermit. (J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 133. The interior of the same. (J. Bonomi.) 
Fig. 134. An obelisk standing at Auxum in Abyssinia. (Salt's Travels.) 
Fig. 135. Ruined tower at Taposiris. (DescriptionderEgypte, vol.v. pl.43.) 
Fig. 136. A coin of Justinian, with the head in profile, and the value 

marked I.B. for 12. British Museum. 
Fig. 137. A coin of Justinian. The head has a full face. The value is 

marked ^.i. for 33. British Museum. These both have the 

cross, the emblem of Christianity, and the letters Alex, for 
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THE HISTOEY OF EGYPT. 



CHAPTER XL 



OLEOPATBA COOOB AND PTOLEMY 80TEB H. ; GLEOPATBA OOOOE 
Ain> PTOLEMY ALEXANDEB; PTOLEMY SOTEB n. ; GLEO- 
PATBA BEBENIOE ; PTOLEMY ALEXANDEB H. ; PTOLEMY NEUS 
DIONYSUS. B.C. 116 — 61, 

(1) On tlie death of Ptolemy Energetes U., Ms widow Cleo- 
patra Cocce would have chosen her younger son, j^^ 
Ptolemy Alexander, then a child, for her partner ub. xxxiz. 
on the throne, most likely because it would have ^* 
been longer in the course of years before he would ^' ^^^ 
have claimed his share of power ; but she was forced, by a 
threatened rising of the Alexandrians, to make her elder son 
king. Before, however, she would do this, she made a treaty 
with him, which would strongly prove, if anything were still 
wanting, the vice and meanness of the Egyptian court. It 
was, that, although married to his sister Cleopatra, of whom 
he was very fond, he should put her away, and marry his 
younger sister Selene ; because the mother hoped that Selene 
would be false to her husband's cause, and weaken his party 
in the state by her treachery : she planned the unhappiness 
of two children and the guilt of a third. Perhaps history 
can hardly show another marriage so wicked and unnatural, 
or a reign so little likely to end without a civil war. 

(2) Ptolemy took the name of Soteb II., though he is 
more often called Lathybus, from a stain upon his face in 
the form of a leaf, pricked into his skin in honour of Osiris 
(see Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, two forms of his name). He was 
also called Philometor ; and we learn from an inscription on 
^voL. n. b 
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u temple at ApollinopoliB Farva, that both these name? 
Pravmiu. formed part of tbe style in which the public acts 
I'Xt ™° ™ this reign; it ib dedi- 
Lentone, cated by " the Queen Cleopatra /<. _X 
«»*«•** andKingPtolemy.godsPhilo- ft'*'?! 
metores, Soteree, and hia children," 
without mentioning Hb wife. Hero, as 
in Persia and Jud^, the king's motjier 
often held rank above his wife. Tbe 
name of PhUometor was given to him _ ~, .^^ 
by hie mother, because, though he had if jf tf^ 
reached the years of manbood, she \ -ete- j V^jj". 
wished to act as his guardian ; but her ^-^^-^ ^^^^/ 
unkindnoss to him was so remarkable ^,, ^^^^ 

that historians have thonght that it was 
a nickname. The mother and the son were joinUy styled 
sovereigns of Egypt ; but they lived apart, and in dJetrost of 
one another, each surrounded by his own friends ; while 
Oleopatia's stronger mind and greater skill in i^goroft 
gained for her the larger share of power. Can we wonder 
that under such heads the monarchy was tottering to its 
&U? 

(3) Cleopatra the daughter, who gained our pity for being 
JnBtiniia. P°* away by her husband at the command of her 
lib, mir, mother, soon forfeited it by the steps whioh she 

^' then toot. She made a treaty of marriage witli 
Antiochns Cyzicenns, the Mend of her late hosband, who 
was struggling in unnatural warfare for the throne of Syria 
with his Wother Antiochus Orypus, the husband of her sister 
Tryphiena ; and in her way to Syria she stopped at Cyprus, 
where she raised a large army and took it with her as her 
dower, to help her new husband against his brother and ber 

(4) With this addition to his army Cyzicenns thought his 
forces equal to those of his brother ; he marched against 
him and gave him battle. But he was beaten, and he fled 
with his wife Cleopatra ; and they shut themselves np is the 
city of Antioch. Qrypus and Tryphiena then laid siege to 
the city, and Tryphiena soon took her revenge on her edster 
for coming into Syria to marry the brother and rival of her 
husband. The city was taken ; and Tryptuena ordered her 
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sister to be torn from the temple into which she had fled, 
and to be put to death. In vain Grypns urged that he did 
not wish his victory to be stained by the death of a sister ; 
that Cleopatra was by marriage his sister as well as hers ; 
that she was the aunt of their children ; and that the gods 
would punish them if they dragged her from the altar. But 
TryphcBua was merciless and unmoved ; she gave her own 
ord^ to the soldiers ; and Cleopatra was killed as she clung 
with her arms to the statue of the goddess. This unnatur^ 
cruelty, however, was soon overtaken by punishment; in 
the next battle Cyzicenus was the conqueror, and he put 
TryphsBna to death, to quiet the ghost of her murdered 
msber. 

(5) In the third year of her reign Cleopatra Cocce porphyrins 
gave the island of Cyprus to her younger son Alex- ap. ScaUg. ' 
ander, as an independent kingdom, thinking that ^•^'-ii*- 
he would be of more use to her there, in upholding Patiamiaa, 
her power against his brother Lathyrus, than he *^®* 
could be at Alexandria. 

(6) In the last reign Eudoxus had been intrusted by Euer- 
getes with a vessel and a cargo for a trading voyage 

of discovery towards India ; and in this reign he u'™^' 
was again sent by Cleopatra down the Bed Sea to 
trade with the imknown countries in the east. How far he 
went may be doubted, but he brought back with him from 
the coast of Africa the prow of a ship ornamented with a 
horse's head, the usual figure-head of the Carthaginian ships. 
This he showed to the Alexandrian pilots, who knew it as 
belonging to one of the Phenician ships of Cadiz or Gib- 
raltar. Eudoxus justly argued that this prow proved that it 
was possible to sail round Africa, and to reach India by sea 
from Alexandria. The government, however, would not fit 
him out for a third voyage; but his reasons were strong 
enough to lead many to join him, and others to help him 
with money, and he thereby fitted out three vessels on this 
attempt to sail round Africa by the westward voyage. He 
passed the Pillars of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, and 
then turned southward. He even reached that part of Africa 
where the coast turns eastward. Here he was stopped by 
bis ships wanting repair. The only knowledge that he 
brought back for us is, that the natives of that western coast 
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were of nearly the same race as the Ethiopians on the eastern 
coast. He was able to sail only part of the way back, and 
he reached Mauritania with difficulty by^ land. He thence 
returned home, where he met with the fate not unusual to 
early travellers. His whole story was doubted; and the 
geographers at home did not believe that he had ever visited 
the countries that he attempted to describe. 

(7) The people of Lower Egypt were, as we have seen, of 
several races ; and, as each of the surrounding nations was 
in its turn powerful, that race of men was uppermost in 
Lower Egypt. Before the fall of Thebes the Copts ruled 
in the Delta ; when the free states of Greece held the first 
rank in the world, even before the time of Alexander's con- 
quests, the Greeks of Lower Egypt were masters of their 
fellow-countrymen ; and now that JudsBa, under the bravery 
of the Maccabees, had gained among nations a rank far 
higher than what its size entitled it to, the Egyptian Jews 
found that they had in the same way gained weight in 

joee bus Alexandria. Cleopatra had given the command of 
Antiq. ' her army to two Jews, Chelcias and Ananias, the 

^^* ^^' sons of Onias, the priest of Heliopolis ; and hence, 
when the civil war broke out between the Jews and Samari- 
tans, Cleopatra helped the Jews, and perhaps for that same 
reason Lathyrus helped the Samaritans. He sent six thou- 
sand men to his friend Antiochus Cyzicenus to be led against 
the Jews, but this force was beaten by the two sons of Hyr- 
canus the high priest. 

(8) By this act Lathyrus must have lost the good-will of 
the Jews of Lower Egypt, and hence Cleopatra again ventured 
to choose her own partner on the throne. She raised a riot 

in Alexandrifi against him, in the tenth year of their 
^Bi^sS^ reign, on his putting to death some of her friends, 

or more likely, as Pausanias says, by showing to 
the people some of her eunuchs covered with blood, who she 
said were wounded by him ; and she forced him to fly from 

Ju tinns "^^P** ^^® *^^^ from him his wife Selene, whom 

ub. zxxix. she had before thrust upon him, and who had borne 

*' him two children ; and allowed him to withdraw to 

the kingdom of Cyprus, from which she recalled her favourite 

son Alexander to reign with her in Egypt (see Fig. 3 and 

Fig. 4, Cleopatra and Alexander). 
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(9) Dormg these years the building was going forward of 
the beantifnl temple at the city, afterwards named 

by the Eomans Contra--Lato- t1^^' 
polis, on the other side of the d«d«i, 
Nile from Latopolia or Esne ^^°^ 
(see Fig. 5). Little now remains of it 
bnt its massive portico, upheld by two 
rows of fonr coltunns each, haying the 
Bon with outstretched win^ carved on 
the overhttnging eaves. The earliest 
names found among the hieroglyphics 
with which its walls are covered are 
those of Oleopatra Gocce, and her son 
Ptolemy Soter, while the latest name is 
tig. 3. Fig. *. jjj^j ^j jjjg Emperor ConunodnB. Even 

imder Cleopatra Oocce, who was nearly the worst of the 
fftmily, the bnilding of these great temples did not cease. 







(10) The two sons were so fer puppets in the hands of 
their clever but wiched mother, that on the recall 
rf Alexander, no change was seen in the govern- ^"^ ''*'■ 
tnent beyond that of the namee which were placed at the 
head of the public acts. The former year was 
called the tenth of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Soter, ^|JJ^' 
and this year was called Uie eleventh of Cleopatra, 
■od eighth of Ptolemy Alexander; as Alexander counted his 
jean £rom. the time when he was sent with the title of king 
to Cyprus. As he was, like his brother, under the guidance 
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of his mother, he was like him in the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions called mother 'loving, 

(11) While the kingdoms of Egypt and Syria w^re alike 
weakened by civil wars, and by the vices of their kings, 
Judsea, as we have seen, had risen imder the wise^ goYem- 

Josephus, ^6^^ ^^ ^^3 Maccabees to the rank of an indepen- 
ADtiq. dent state ; and latterly Aristobulus, the eldest son 
xiii.20. ^£ gypoanijg^ and afterwards Alexander Janmsos, 

his second son, had made themselves kings. But Gkiza, 
Ptolemais, and some other cities, bravely refused to part with 
their liberty, and sent to Lathyrus, then king of Cyprus, for 
help. This was not, however, done without many misgiy- 
ings ; for some were wise enough to see that, if Lathyms 
helped them, Cleopatra would, on the other hand, help dieir 
king JannsBUs; and when Lathyrus landed at SicaminoB 
with thirty thousand men, the citizens of Ptolemais refused 
even to listen to a message from him. 

(12) The city of Gkiza then eagerly sent for the help 
which the city of Ptolemais refused. Lathyrus drove back 
JannsBUS, and marched upon Asochis, a city of Galilee, where 
he scaled the walls on the sabbath-day, and took ten thou- 

josephus. ®*^^ prisoners, and a large booty. He then sat 
Antiq. down beforc the city of Saphoris, but left it on 

>^''- hearing that Jannaeus was Starching against him 
on the other side of the Jordan, at the head of a force larger 
than his own. He crossed the river in face of the Jewish 
army, and routed it with great slaughter. The Jewish his- 
torian adds, that between thirty and fifty thousand men 
were slain upon the field of battle, and that the women and 
children of the neighbouring villages were cruelly put to death. 

(13) Cleopatra now began to fear that her son Lathyrus 
would soon make himself too powei*ful, if not checked in his 
career of success, and that he might be able to march upon 
Egypt. She therefore mustered her forces, and put them 
under the command of Chelcias and Ananias, her Jewish 
generals. She sent her treasure, her will, and the children of 
Alexander, to the island of Cos, as a place of safety, and then 
marched with the army into Palestine, having sent forward 
her son Alexander with the fleet. By this movement 
Lathyrus was imable to keep his ground in Coele-Syria, and 
he took the bold step of marching towards Egypt. But he 
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was quickly followed by Chelcias, and his army was routed, 
thougli Chelcias lost his life in the battle. Cleopatra, after 
taking Ptolemais, sent part of her army to help that which 
had been led by Chelcias ; and Lathyrus was forced to shut 
himself up in Gaza. Soon after this the campaign ended, 
by Lathyms returning to his own kingdom of Cyprus, and 
Cleopatra to Egypt. 

(14) On this success, Cleopatra was advised to seize upon 
the throne of Jannaeus, and again to add to Egypt the pro- 
vinces of Palestine and Coole-ISyria, which had so long made 
part of the kingdom of her forefathers. We may be quite 
sure that this cruel overbearing woman, who had never yet 
been guided by any feeling of right or dislike for war, did 
not yield to the reasons of her general Ananias through any 
kind feeling towards his countrymen ; but the Jews of Lower 
Egypt were too strong to be treated with slight ; it was by 
the help of the Jews that Cleopatra had dnven her son 
Lathyrus out of Egypt ; they formed a large part of the 
Egyptian armies, which were no longer even commanded by 
Greeks ; and it must have been by these clear and unanswer- 
able reasons that Ananias was able to turn the queen from 
the thoughts of this conquest, and to renew the league 
between Egypt and Judaea. 

(15) Cleopatra, however, was still afraid that Lathyrus 
would be helped by his friend, Antiochus Cyzicenus, jug^nu^ 
to conquer Egypt, and she therefore kept up the lib. xxxix. 
quarrel between the brothers by again sending ^ 
troops to help Antiochus Grypus ; and lastly, she gave him 
in marriage her daughter Selene, whom she had before 
forced upon Lathyrus. She then sent an army against 
Cyprus ; and Lathyrus was beaten and forced to fly from the 
i^Uuid. Cleopatra then put to death the general because he 
had allowed her son to escape alive. 

(16) Li the middle of this reign died Ptolemy Apion, 
king of Cyrene. He was the half-brother of n^y 
Lathyms and Alexander, and having been made £pit. ixz. 
king of Cyrene by his father, Euergetes II., he had *•*'• ^^* 
there reigned quietly for twenty years. Being between 
Egjrpt and Carthage, then called the Eoman province of 
Africa, and having no army which he could lead against the 
Boman legions, he had placed himself under the guardianship 
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of Borne; lie had bought a truce during his lifetime, by 
making the Boman people his heirs in his will, so that on 
his death they were to have his kingdom. Cyrene had been 
part of Egypt for above two hundred years, and was usually 
governed by a younger son or brother of the king. But on 
the death of Ptolemy Apion, the Boman senate, who had 
latterly been grasping at everything within their reach, claimed 
his kingdom as their inheritance, and in the flattering 
language of their decree by which the country was enslaved, 
they declared Cyrene free ; and from that time forward it 
was little better than a province of Bome. 

(17) Ptolemy Alexander, who had been a mere tool in the 
juBtinus ^^^^^ ^^ ^^s mother, was at last tired of his gilded 
lib. xxxii chains ; but he saw no means of throwing them ofl^ 

*• or of gaining that power in the state which his 
birth and title, and the age wLlch he had then reached, ought 
to have given him. The army was in favour of his mother, 
and an unsuccessful effort would certainly have been 
punished with death ; so he took perhaps the only path open 
to him, he left Egypt by stealth, and chose rather to quit his 
throne and palace than to live surrounded by the creatures of 
his mother, and in daily fear for his life. 

(18) Cleopatra might well doubt whether she could keep 
her tnrone against both her sons, and she therefore sent 
messengers with fair promises to Alexander, to ask him to 
return to Egypt. But he knew his mother too well ever 
again to trust himself in her hands; and while she was 
taking steps to have him put to death on his return, he 
formed a plot against her life by letters. In this double 
game Alexander had the advantage of his mother; her 
character was so well known that he needed not to be told 
of what was going on ; while she perhaps thought that the 
son, whom she had so long ruled as a child, would not dare 

to act as a man. Alexander's plot was of the two 

^]?*sSig!' *^® ^®^* ^^» *^^ ^^ ^® reaching Egypt his mother 
was pat to death. Thus died, by the orders of her 
favourite son, after a reign of twenty-eight years, this wicked 
woman, who had married the husband of her mother, who 
had made her daughters marry and leave their husbands at 
her pleasure, who had made war upon one son, and had 
plotted the death of the other. 
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(19) Bat Alexander did sot long enjoy the frnita of his 
mnrder. The next year the Alexandrians rose jg,tiQg^ 
against him in a faty. He was bated not bo much lib. iui>- 
perha^ for the mnrder of Ha mother, as for the '' 
croelbefl which he had been goilty of, or at least had to 
bear the blame of, while he reigned with her. His 

own Boldiere turned against him, and he was forced '^J^^™' 
to seek his safety by flying on board a veeael in 
the haihonr, and he left Egypt with his wife and daughter. 
He was fcJlowed by a fleet under the command of Tyrrhus, 
but he reached Uyrm, a city of Lycia, in safety ; and after- 
wards, in croasiiig over to Cypms, he was met by 
an I^yptian fleet under Chsreae, and killed in 
battle. 

(20) Thongh others may have been guilty of more ciimcE, 
Alexander had perhaps tbe fewest good qualities of any of 
the fiunily of the Lagidie. During his idle reign of twenty 
years, in which the crimes ought in &imess to be laid chiefly 
to his mother, he was wholly given up to the lowest 

and worst of pleasores, by which his mind and body ^^^ 
were alike mined. He was so bloated with vice 
and disease that he seldom walked without cratches ; but at 
his feasts he could leap from his raised couch, and dance with 
naked feet upon the floor with the companions of his tIccb. 
He was blinded by flattery, ruined by debauchery, and hated 
1^ the people. 

(21) His coins are not easily known &om those of the 
other kings, which also bore the name of " Ptolemy 

lie kmg " round the eagle. Some of the coins of his i^S|g|^ 

mother have the same words round the eagle on the 

one side, while on the other is her head, with a helmet formed 




Fig.*. 

like the liead of an elephant, or her head with the name of 
* Queen Clwp<itra " (see Fig. 6). 
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Tliere are other coins with the usual head of Jnpiter, 
British B^ with ttro eagles, to point out the joint sore- 
UuHum. leignty of herself and son (see Fig. 7). 




^2) Fen btuldings or parta of bnildings mark the reign 
of Ptolemy Alexander ; but his name is not wholly unknown 
among the Bculpturos of Cpj^er Egypt. On the wrUb of the 
temple of ApoUinopolis Magna be is represented as oiaking 
an offering to the god 
HoruB. There the Egyp- , 
tian artist has carved a por- 
trait of this Greek king, 
whom be perbiqiB bad nerer 
seen, clothed in a drees 
which he nevor wore, and 
worshipping a god whom 
he may have hardly known 
by name (see Fig. 8). 

(23) History has not 
told us who was the first 
wife of Alexander, but he 
left a son by her, named 
after himself, Ptolemy 
Alexander, whom we have 
seen sent by his grand- 
mother for safety to the IT — ~ ~ 

island of Cos, the ' 

^Si&' fortress of the femily, and a daughter, whom he 
carried with him in his flight to Lyoia. His second 
wife was Cleopatra Berenice, the daughter of bis btollier 
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Lathyms, by whom lie had no children, and who is called in 
the hieroglyphics his qneen and sister. wukinson, 

(24) (Sitheflightof Alexander, the Alexandrians Thebes, 
sent an embassy to Cyprus to bring back Soter II., or 
Lathyms, as he is called ; and he entered Egypt ptyrphyrias, 
without opposition. He had before reigned ten ap.Scaiig. 
years with his mother, and then eighteen years by *"®' ®^* 
himself in Cyprus ; and during those years of banishment had 
shown a wisdom and good behaviour which must have won 
the esteem of the Alexandrians, when compared with his 
younger brother Alexander. He had held his ground against 
the fleets and armies of his mother, but either through weak- 
ness or good feeling had never invaded Egypt. 

(25) His reign is remarkable for the rebellion and ruin of 
the once powerful city of Thebes. It had long been falling 
in trade and in wealth, and had lost its superiority in arms ; 
but its temples, like so many citadels, its obelisks, its 
colossal statues, and the tombs of its great kings, still 
remained, and with them the memory of its glory 

then gone by. The hieroglyphics on the wallis still ^^ u^ 
recounted to its fSallen priests and nobles the pro- 
vinces in Europe, Asia, and Africa, which they once 
governed, and the weight of gold, silver, and com, which 
these provinces sent as a yearly tribute. The paintings and 
sculptures still showed the* men of all nations and of all 
colours, from the Tartar of the north to the Negro of the 
south, who had graced the triumphs of their kings ; and with 
these proud trophies before their eyes they had been bending 
under the yoke of Euergetes II. and Cleopatra Cocce for 
above fifty years. So small a measure of justice has usually 
been dealt out to a conquered people by their rulers, that 
their highest hopes have risen to nothing more than an 
escape from excess of tyranny. If life, property, female 
honour, national and religious feelings have not been con- 
stantly and wantonly outraged, lesser evils have been 
patiently endured. Political servitude, heavy taxes, daily 
ill-treatment, and occasional cruelty, the Thebans had borne 
for two centuries and a half under their Greek masters, as no 
less the lot of humanity than poverty, disease, and death. 
But under the government of Cleopatra Cocce, the measure of 
their injuries overflowed, and taking advantage of the 
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revolutions in AlesanJria. a large part of Upper Egypt rose 
in rebellion. 

(26) Wo can therefore hardly wonder that when Lathyiua 
landed in Egypt and tried to recall the troubled 
^bfT's* cities to quiet government and good order, Thebes 
ahonld have refused to oljey. Tta spirit of the 
warriors who followed Ea,nieBQ8 to the shores of the Black 
Sea was not qnite dead. For thi'ee years the brave Copts, 
entrenched within their temples, every one of which was a 
castle, withstood his armies ; but the bows, the hatchets, and 
the oimiiots could do little againEt Qieek arms ; while the 
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overthrow of the massive temple walls, and the utter ruin 
of the city, prove how slowly they yielded to greater Bkill 
and numbers, and mark the conqueror's difltrust lest the 
temples should bo again so made use of (see the ruins of 
the Memnouium, Fig. 9, and the ruins of Qnorneh, Tig. 10). 
Ferhaps the only time before when Thebos had been stormed 
after a long eiogo was when it first fell under the PerrianB ; 
and tho ruin which marked tho fontatepa of Cambysea had 
never been wholly repaired. But the wanton cruelty of the 
foreigners did little mischief, when compared with the nn- 
pi^ring and unforgiving dietrust of the native conquerors. 



J 



le temples of Teutyra, Apollinopolis, Latopolis, and Ftilte 
ow that the maseive Egyptian buildingB, when let alone, 
a withBtaud tlie wear of time for thoosands of years ; but 




be Iiarder hand of man works mnch Jaeter, and the vide 
crea of Theban ruins prove alike tbe greatneas of the city 
nd the force with whidi it was OTerthrown ; and this is the 
art time that Egyptian Thebes is met with in the pages 
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of history. The traveller, whose means and leisure have 
allowed him to reach a spot which all of us would be 
delighted to visit, now counts the Arab villages which have 
been built within the city's bounds, and perhaps pitches his 
tent in the open space in the middle of them. But the 
ruined temples still stand to call forth his wonder. They 
have seen the whole portion of time of which history keeps 
the reckoning roll before them ; they have seen kingdoms 
and nations rise and fall ; the Babylonians, the Jews, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Eomans. They have seen the 
childhood of all that we call ancient ; and they still seem 

likely to stand, to tell their tale to those who wiU 
^5b!*i°9?* liGreafter call us the ancients. After this rebellion, 

Lathyrus reigned in quiet, and was even able to be 
of use to his Greek allies ; and the Athenians, in gratitude, 
set up statues of bronze to him and Berenice, his daughter. 
(27) During this reign, the Eomans were carrying on a 

war with Mithridates, king of Fontus, in Asia 
Vit?Luc^i. ^i^or ; and Sylla, who was then at the head of the 

republic, sent Lucullus, the soldier, the scholar, 
and the philosopher, as ambassador to Alexandria, to ask for 
help against the enemy. The Egyptian fleet moved out of 
harbour to meet him, a pomp which the kings of Egypt had 
before kept for themselves alone. Lathyrus received him on 
shore with the gi'eatest respect, lodged him in the palace, 
and invited him to his own table, an honour which no 
foreigner had enjoyed since the kings of Egypt had thrown 

aside the plain manners of the first Ptolemies. 
AcadTvM. l«Tioullus had brought with him the philosopher 
' Antiochus of Athens, who had been the pupil of 
Philo, and they found time to enjoy the society of Dion, 
the academic philosopher, who was then teaching at Alexan- 
dria ; and there they might have been seen with Heraclitus 
of Tyre, talking together about the changes which were 
creeping into the Platonic philosophy, and about the two 
newest works of Philo, which had just come to Alexandria. 
Antiochus could not read them without showing his anger ; 
such opinions had never before been heard of in the Aca- 
demy ; but they knew the handwriting of Philo, they were 
certainly his. Selius and Tetrilius, who were there, had 
heard him teach the same opinions at Borne, whither he had 
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fled, and where he was then teaching Cicero. The next day, 
the matter was again talked over with Lncullns, ifieraditus, 
Aristns of Athens, Ariston, and Dion; and it ended in 
Antiochns writing a book, which he named Sosns, against 
those new opinions of his old master, against the new 
Academy, and in behalf of the old Academy. 

(28) Lathyms understood the principles of the balance of 
power and his own interest too well to help the 
Bomans to crush Mithridates, and he wisely wished ^^^^k 
not to quarrel with either. He therefore at once 

made up his mind not to grant the fleet which Lucullus had 
been sent to ask for. It had been usual for the kings of 
Egypt to pay the expenses of the Eoman ambassadors while 
liTing in Alexandria ; and Lathyrus offered four times the 
uBual allowance to Lucullus, beside eighty talents of silver. 
Lucullus, however, would take nothing beyond his expenses, 
and returned the gifts which were meant as a civil refasal 
of the fleet ; and, having failed in his embassy, he sailed 
hastily for Cyprus, leaving the wonders of Egypt unvisited. 
Lathyrus sent a fleet of honour to accompany him on his 
voyage, and gave him his portrait cut in an emerald. 
Mithridates was soon afterwards conquered by the saiiustius 
fiomans ; and it was only by skilful embassies and £pistoia' 
well-timed bribes that Lathyrus was able to keep ^^^^ 
off the punishment which seemed to await him for having 
thus disobeyed the orders of Sylla. Egypt was then the 
only kingdom, to the west of Persia, that had not yet bowed 
its neck under the Boman yoke. 

(29) The coins of Lathyrus are not easily or certainly 
known from, those of the other Ptolemies ; but 

those of his second wife bear her head on the one iTOn.*Grec. 
side, with the name of ^ Queen Selene" and on the 
other side the eagle, with the name of ""King ^^^sSa^ 
Ptolemy" (see Fig. 11). He had before reigned 
ten years with his mother, and after his brother's death he 
reigned six years and a half more ^ but, as he counted the 
years that he had reigned in Cyprus, he died in the thirty- 
seventh year of his reign. He left a daughter named 
Berenice, and two natural sons, each named Ptolemy, one 
of whom reigned in Cyprus, and the other, nicknamed 
Auletes, the piper, afterwards gained the throne of Egypt. 
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(30) On the death of Lathyms, or Ptolemy Soter U., his 

daughter, Cleopatra Bebsnioe, the widow of Pto- 

^^ ' lemy Alexander, monnted the throne of Egypt; 

bat it was also claimed by her step-son, the young Alex- 

Appianua. *°^®^j ^^^ ^^ *^®^ living in Eome. Alexander 
Bell. av. L had been sent to the island of Cos, as a place of 
^^ safety, when his grandmother, Cleopatra Cocoe, 
followed her army into Coele-Syria. But, as the Egyptians 
had lost the command of the sea, the royal treasure in Cos 
was no longer out of danger ; and the island was soon after- 
wards taken by Mithridates, king of Pontns, who 
Be?!££. ^^ conquered Asia Minor. Among the treasures 
in that island the Alexandrians lost one of the 
sacred relics of the kingdom, the chlamys or war-doak 
which had belonged to Alexander the Great, and which they 




Fig. 11. 

had kept with religious care as the safeguard of the empire. 
It then fell into the hands of Mithridates, and on his over- 
throw it became the prize of Pompey, who wore it in his 
triumph at the end of the Mithridatic war. With this 
chlamys, as had always been foretold by the believers in 
wonders, Egypt lost its rank among nations, and the com- 
mand of the world passed to the Bomans, its new owners. 
The young Alexander also at that time fell into the hands 
of Mithridates ; but he afterwards escaped, and reached the 
army of Sylla, under whose care he lived for some time in 
Eome. The Alexandrian prince hox)ed to gain the throne 
of his father by means of the friendship of one who could 
make and unmake kings at his pleasure ; and Sylla might 
have thought that the wealth of Egypt would be at his com- 
mand by means of his young friend. To these reasons 
Alexander added the bribe whicSi was then becoming common 
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with &e princes wlio held their throneB by the help of 
Borne, ho made a will, in nhioli he named the ^^^^ ^ 
Boniaa people ae his heiis ; and the senate then amir, itio- 
took care that the kingdom of Egypt should be a '""■ 

part of the wealth which was afterward* 
to bo theirs by inheritance. Aiter 
Berenice, his stepmothtir, had 
been queen about six months, ^^^^ 
they sent him to Alexandria, 
with orders that he should be received 
as king ; and, to seflen the harshnesa 
this command, he was told to marry 
renice, and reign jointly with her 
(see Fig. 12). 

(31) The orders of Bylla, the Boman 
"^■^ dictator, were of conrse ^^^i^ 

obeyed ; and the young Alexandeb landed at Alex- 
andria, aa king of Egypt and the friend of Rome. He 
married Berenice ; and on the nineteenth day of po,pi,jriiu, 
his reign, with a crnelty unfortunately too common ^p. suug. 
in this history, he put her to death. The marriage dT^^ 
had been forced upon him by the Eomana, who f"^'- 
ordered all the political afbirs of the kingdom; eJi.civ. i. 
but, as they took no part in the civil or criminal '"^ 
affiurs, he seems to have been at liberty to murder hia wife. 
Bnt Alexander was hated by the people as a king thmst 
npon them ly foreign arms; and Berenice, whatever they 
might have before thought of her, was regretted as the queen 
of their choice. Hence his crime met with ite jost reward. 
His own guards inunediately rose npon him ; they draped 
film from the palace to the gymuasiiiui, and there put him 
to death. 

(32) Though the Bomans had already seized the smaller 
kingdom of Cyrene under the will of Ftolemy Apion, they 
oonld not agree among themselves upon the wholesale 
robbery of taking Egypt under the will which „ 
Alexander had made in their favour. They seized, canir.Kni- 
however, a paltry sum of money which he had left '""^ 
at Tyre as a place of safety ; and it was a matter oj^ debate 
for many yean afterwaids in Some, whether they should not 
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claim the kingdom of Egypt. Bat the nobles of Borne, who 
aold tbeii pattouage to mnge for snmB equal to tlie revennes 
of provinces, wonld have lost mnoh by banding the kingd<mi 
over to the senate. Hence the Egyptian monarchy was left 
standing for two reigna longer. 

(33) On the death of Ftolemy Alexander, the Alexandrians 
might easily have changed their weak and wicked 

'^ ' rnlers, and formed a government for themselves, if 
they had known how. Eut society, even when already 
formed, is only held together by everybody believing that 
his neighbour will act fairly and justly ; while more than 
nsnal self-denial, love of right, and trust in one another are 
needed to form these bonds anew ; and the whole of the 
scattered hints, which are all that ia Icfli to ns of this history, 
show that those whose place in the state had formed them to 
think, and to be the l^ers of their fellow-citizens, vranted 
every virtue fitting for the task. 

{Si) The legitimate male line of the Ptolemies came to 
an end on the death of the young Alexander II. The two 
natural sons of Soter II. were then the next in succession ; and, 

as there was no other claimant, the crown fell to 
^sSj" *^* elder. He was young, perhaps even a minor 

imder the age of fonrteon. His claims had been 
wholly overlooked at the death of bis father ; for though by 
tbe Egyptian law every eon was held 
to be equally legitimate, it waa not so 
by the Macedonian law. He took the 
name of Neits Diontstib, or the young 

'Oeiris, as we find it written in 
i«toL'i>L4 '^° hieroglyphiea, though he 

is usually celled Adlitbs, the 
piper; a name afterwards ^ven bim 
because be was more prond of his skill 
in playing on the flute than of his very 
slender knowledge of &e art of govern- 
ing (see Fig. 13). 

(35) It was in this reign '^'^ 

^^i f^ that the historian Diodorns SicnluB travelled in 

Egypt, and wrote bis account of the manners and rfr- 
ligiou of the people. What he tells us of tbe eaxlj Egyptian 
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history is of little value, when compared with the history 
by Manetho, who was a native of the country and could 
read the hieroglyphical records, or even with that by Hero- 
dotus ; but nevertheless he deserves great praise, and our 
warmest thanks, for being nearly the first Greek writer, when 
Egyptian learning could no longer be thought valuable, when 
the religion, though looked down upon, might at any rate be 
studied with ease — for being nearly the first writer who 
thought the manners of this ancient people, after they had 
almost passed off the page of history, worth the notice of a 
philosopher. 

(36) Diodorus, like Herodotus, was not referred by the 
priests to any written documents. He never quotes Manetho, 
but follows Herodotus in making one great hero for . 

the chief actions of antiquity, whom he calls Justin. 
Sesoosis or Sesonchosis. To him he assigns every ^^'^y^- 
great work of which the author was unknown, the ™od. sic. 
canals in the Delta, the statue of Amunothph III., 
the obelisks of Eameses II., the distant navigation under 
Necho, the mounds and trenches dug against Assyrian and 
Persian invasion, and even the great ship of Ptolemy 
Philopator ; and, not knowing that southern Arabia and even 
Ethiopia had by the Alexandrians been sometimes called 
India, he says that this hero conquered even India beyond 
the Ganges. On the other hand, the fabulous ^j^ gj 
eonquest of the great serpent, the enemy of the iib.iiLs?. 
human race, which we see sculptured on the sarco- Egypt 
phagus of Oimenepthah, he describes as an historic i«script 
jEact of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He ^ 
tells us how this huge beast, forty-five feet long, was beaten 
down by troops of archers, slingers, and cavalry, and brought 
alive in a net to Alexandria, where Eve's old enemy was 
shown in a cage for the amusement of the curious citizens. 

(37) Memphis was then a great city; in its crowded 
street^ its palaclBS and temples, it was second only to 
Alexandria. A little to the west stood the pyramids, which 
were thought one of the seven wonders of the world. Their 
broad bases, sloping sides, and solid masonry had withstood 
the weather for ages ; and their huge unwieldy stones were 
a less easy quarry for after builders than the live rock wheu 
nearer to tbe river's side. The priests of Memphis knew 
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the names* of the kings who, one after the other, had built a 
new portico to their great temple of Pthah ; but as to the 
when, the why, or by whom the pyramids were built, they 
had as little to guide their guesses as we have. The temple 
of Pthah, and every other building of Memphis, is now gone, 
and within a few miles of the spot stands the great city of 
Cairo, whose mosques and minarets have been quarried out' 
of its ruins. But the pyramids still stand unbroken and 
unchanged, and we still amuse ourselves with guessing hy 
whom, and when, and why they were built. One part of 
their task they have well fulfilled ; they have outlived any 
portion of time that their builders could havp dreamed of. 
But in another they seem to have failed ; their worn surface 
no longer declares to us their builders' names and histoiy. 
Their sloping sides, formed to withstand attacks, have not 
saved the inscriptions which they once held; and the 
builders, in thus overlooking the reed which was growing in 
their marshes, the papyrus, to which the great minds of 
Greece afterwards trusted their undying names, have only 
taught us how much safer it would have been, in their wish 
to be thought of and talked of in after ages, to have leaned 
upon the poet and historian. 

(38) The temple at Ombos, which was begun by Philometor, 
was now finished by Auletes, having been not more than 
eighty years in raising, a time much shorter than had been 
spent upon many of the older temples. On the doorposts 
was his figure sculptured making his offerings to the old 
gods of the country. The beautiful temples of Dendera and 
Latopolis, which were built by the untiring industry of an 
equal number of years, and finished under the Eoman 
emperors, were begun about this reign. Though some of the 
temples of Lower Egypt had fallen into decay, and though 
the throne was then tottering to its fall, the priests in Upper 
Egypt were still building for immortality. The religion of 
the Copts was still flourishing. 

(39) The Egyptian's opinion of the creation was the 
growth of his own river's bank. The thoughtful man, who 
saw the Nile every year lay a body of solid manure upon his 
field, was able to measure against the walls of the old 
temples that the ground was slowly but certainly rising. 
An increase of the earth was being brought about by the 
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river, fienco Be readily believed that the world itself had 
of old been formed out of water, and by means of 
water. The philosophers were nearly of the same ^^^' 
opinion. They held that matter was itself eternal, 
l£ke the other gods, and that our world, in the beginning, 
before it took any shape upon itself, was like thin ^^ 
mnd, or a mass of water containing all things that Laertiua, 
were afterwards to be brought forth out of it. When ^'^^• 
the water had by its divine will separated itself from the 
earth, then the great Ea, the sun, sent down his ^^^ 
quickening heat, and plants and animals came forth Metam. 
out of the wet land, as the insects are spawned ^^-^^^^^ 
out of the fields, before the eyes of the husbandman, every 
antomn after the Nile's oveAow has retreated. ^^ . 
The crafty priests of the Nile, who had lived in inOeorgic 
confinement as monks, declared that they had ^*>-^^-363. 
themselves visited and dwelt in the caverns beneath the 
river, where these treasures, while yet unshaped, were kept 
in store and waiting to come into being. And on the days 
sacred to the Nile, boys, the children of priestly families, 
were every year dedicated to the blue river-god that they 
might spend their youth in monastic retirement, and, as it 
was said, in these caverns beneath his waves. That these 
were very early Egyptian opinions we learn jfrom our finding 
traces of them in the oldest of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
though the writers there are not so far warped by them as to 
rob the Creator of the praise for His own works. The author 
of the book of Genesis tells us that the Almighty formed our 
earth and its inhabitants by dividing the land from the 
water, and then commanding them both to bring forth living 
creatures ; and again one of the Psalmists says 
that his substance, while yet imperfect, was by the ^^^ 
Creator curiously wrought in the lowest depths of 
the earth. The Hebrew writer, however, is never misled, so 
as to think that any part of the creation was its own creator. 
But in the Egyptian philosophy sunshine and the 
River Nile are themselves the divine agents ; and Chaernnon, 
hence fire and water received divine honours, as bium, Pmp. 
the two purest of the elements ; and every day when lib^JJJf ; 
the temple of Serapis in Alexandria was opened, 
the singer standing on the steps of the portico sprinkled 
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water over the marble floor while lie held finih tha fin to 
the people (see Fig 14) ; and though he and matt at lik 
hearera were Greeks, he called npou the god in the EgjptiH 



(40) The inner walls of the templea glittezed wiQigdd 
n„,a. and ailTer and amber, and 
Fvd^ui aparlded with gems from 
** Ethiopia and India; and 
the recesses were Teiled with rich 
cnrtains. The costliness was often 
in strikiDg contrast with the chief 
inmate, much to the enrpriee of the 
Groob trareller, who having leave 
to examine a temple, had entered 
the sacred rooms, and asked to be 
shown the image of the god for 
whose sake it was built. One of 
the priests in waiting then ap- 
proached with s eolomn look, chant- 
ing a hymn, and pulling aside the 
veil, allowed him to peep in at a 

Mnake, a crocodile, or a cat, or some other beasll ftkt to 
inhabit a bog or cavern than to lio on n pur^jr. 

in a stately palace. The fimernls of l^ooKd 
IHTlm^ animals wore colobrated ivitli great jBanji, ll*f- 

ticulorly that of the bull Apis; '■"■' "'" — ^ ~ 
one case, of one hundred talents, or Re 
ponnde; which was doable what Ptolemy Suter, 
to please his now subjects, spent upon the Apisl 
After the funeral the priests looked for a calf wi 
spots, and when they bad found one they fatt 
forty days, and bronght it to Memphis 
goliicn awning, and lodged it safely in the tcj 
religions feelings of the Egyptians were much 
stronger than those of the Greeks or Kemans 
often boon accnsed of eating one anothi , 

a sacred animal. Once a year tht 
"soUpI*' M!omphis celebrated the birthday of' 

great pomp and expense, and one c) 
ceremonies on the occasion was the throwing a; 
into tbo Nile. During the week that these rcjeii 
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wbile the sacred river was appeased by gifts, the crocodile 
was thought to lose its fierceness, its teeth were 
harmless, and it never attempted to bite ; and it ub^^W 
was not till six o'clock on the eighth day that this 
animal again became an object of fear to those whose occn- 

U^J3 kaJi^ ^.Aj^ 

Fig. 16. 

pations brought them to the banks of the Nile. Once a 
year also the statues of the gods were removed 
from their pedestals and placed in barges, and thus Sb!^ Ifj; 
carried in solemn procession along the Nile, and 

only brought back to the temples after 
some days (see Fig. 15). Itjjj^^^^, 
was supposed that the gods were 
passing these days on a visit to the right- 
eous Ethiopians, and it seems probable 
that they were the twelve days at Christ- 
mas which we still keep as holidays. 

(41) The cat was at all times one of 
the animals held most sacred by 
the Egyptians. In the earHest j^^^ 
and latest times we find the 
statues of their goddesses with cats' 
heads (see Fig. 16). The cats of Alex- 
andria were looked upon as so many 
C r^ H Hni^^ images of Neith or the Minerva of Sais, 
a goddess worshipped both by Greeks 

and Egyptians ; and it passed p^^^^ 
"^ *"• into a proverb with the Greeks, Proverbia 

when they spoke of any two things being unlike, to -^^fi***^- 
say that they were as much like one another as a cat was 
to Minerva. It is to Alexandria also that we trace the story 
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of a cat turned into a lady to please a prince who had hXlea 
in love with it. The lady, however, when dressed in her 
bridal robes, could not help scampering about the room after 
a mouse seen upon the floor; and when Plutarch was in 
Egypt it had already become a proverb, that any one in 
too much finery was as awkward as a cat in a crocus-coloured 
robe. 

(42) So deeply rooted in the minds of the Egyptians was 

the worship of these animals, that when a Boman 
ub^lla! soldier had killed a cat unawares, though the 

Eomans were masters of the country, the people rose 
against him in a fury. In vain the king sent a message to quiet 
the mob, to let them know that the cat was killed by accident ; 
and, though the fear of Eome would most likely have saved 
a Eoman soldier unharmed whatever other crime he might 
have been guilty of, in this case nothing would quiet the 
people but his death, and he was killed before the eyes of 
Diodorus the historian. One nation rises above another not 
so much from its greater strength or skill in arms as from 
its higher aim and stronger wish for power. The Egyptians, 
we see, had not lost their courage, and when the occasion 
called them out they showed a fearlessness not imworthy of 
their Theban forefathers ; on seeing a dead cat in the streets 
they rose against the king's orders and the power of Borne ; 
had they thought their own freedom or their country's 
greatness as much worth fighting for, they could perhaps 
have gained them. But the Egyptians had no civil laws or 
rights that they cared about, they had nothing left that they 
valued but their religion, and tiiis the Eomans took good 
care not to meddle with. Had the Eomans made war upon 
the priests and temples, as the Persians had done, they would 
perhaps in the same way have been driven out of Egypt ; 
but they never shocked the religious feelings of the people, 
and even after Egypt had become a Eoman province, when 
the beautiful temples of Esne, Dendera, and other cities, 
were dedicated in the names of the Eoman emperors, they 
seldom copied the example of Philometor, and put Greek, 
much less Eoman writing on the portico, but continued to 
let the walls be covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions. 

(43) The Egyptians, when rich enough to pay for it, still 
had the bodies of their friends embalmed at their death, and 
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made into mmnmies ; though the priests, to save part df the 
cost, often put the mummy of a man just dead into j^^ ^^ 
a mummy-case which had been made and used in lib. L 92. 
thereignof aThothmosisoran Amunothph. They ^rchaoio- 
thought that every man, at his death, took upon gia, xxvii. , 

himself the character of ^^^ 
Osiris, that the nurses who laid out 
the dead body represented the 
goddesses Isis and Nephthys, while 
the man who made the mummy was 
supposed to be the god ^ubis 
(see Fig. 17). When the embalm- 
ing was finished, it was part of the 
funeral to bring the dead 
man to trial for what he J?®^^?' 
had done when living, and ^ ' 
thus . to determine whether he was 
entitled ta an honourable burial. 
The mummy was ferried across 
the lake belonging to the temple, 
and taken before the judge Osiris. 
A pair of scales was brought forth 
by the dog-headed Anubis, and the 
hawk-headed Horus; and with 
this they weighed the past life of 
the deceased. The judge, with the 
advice of a jury of forty-two, then 
pronounced the solemn verdict, 
which was written down by the 
ibis-headed Thoth. But human 
nature is the same in all ages and 
in all countries, and, whatever 
might have been the past life of the 
dead, the judge, not to hurt the 
feelings of the friends, always 
declared that he was " a righteous 
and a good man ;" and, notwithstanding the show 
of truth in the trial, it passed into a proverb to say ^^^^ 
of a wicked man, that he was too bad to be praised, 
even at his funeral. Various were the opinions among the 
priests about a good man's employments after death. Some 
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him cm tiie papjina which was bmied with Tiitti , u 

ploughing with oxen in it meadow well watered with canal^ 

and that needed no pnmping. Others made him lie in idle 

eaee by the side of his water-tazik, enjoyii^ the wished-fo; 

coolness, and freedom from thirst Others, again, of a mors 

j„„,^ hsDghlf nature, bmied him with tiie prayer that he 

BottUh might be able to get the better of his enemies, when 

he met them in the next world, or showed him 

sitting in pride wiQi those unhappy men, who might have 

before offended him, now in bonds beneath his c^iair ; or the; 

painted, on the mnminj-esse, the same enemies, witli their arnu 

tied behind them, under the Eoles of his feet to he trampled on 

(see Fig. 18). The cnstomofembalming was thought right by 




all ; bat from examining the mummies that hare come down 
to US, it would seem to have been very much confined to the 

priestly families, and seldom used io the case of 
^i^t children. The mnmmies, however, were hi^ily 

rained by the snrviTOrs of the fomily, and when 
from poverty any man was driven to borrow money, the 
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es were thoiight good aecnrity by tlie lendet, •and 
ia such for the loan. The mmnmy-cases, indeed, 
« sold for a large earn, as when mado of wood they 
iTered with painting, and sometimes in part gUt, and 
nee in niunbeT, one inclosing the other (see Tig. 19). 




one mummy-cases were yet more valnsble, as they 
ther of white alabaster, or hard black basalt, beautifnlly 
d, in either case carved with hieroglj^hios, and shaped 
jody, like the inner wooden cases. 
With the body was very often buried a roll of papynu, 
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containing a copy, more or less complete, of the Book of the 
Dead ; and chapters, out of the same book, were also written 
on the mummy-case. In its longest-known form, this book 
contains one hundred and sixty-five chapters, written under 
a long line of pictures, describing what will befall the dead 
man hereafter. It begins with the funeral procession, and 
the passage across the river to the tomb (chapter 1 — 16). 
He then enters the region of Amenti; the golden twig, 
spoken of by Virgil, is presented to him (17), and he goes 
forward and worships eighteen groups of gods (18 — 30). He 
fights and overcomes the crocodiles, serpents, and other wild 
beasts that he meets with in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death (31 — 41). He arrives in another region, enlightened 
by the sun, in which grows the tree of life (42 — 64), and 
meets with a variety of gods, some in the form of animala 
(65 — 88). There the soul returns to his body (89), and he 
again goes forward by land and by water, meeting with other 
gods (90 — 109), till he arrives at his farm — a plot of ground 
well watered by canals. There he rows about in his boat, 
he ploughs the ground, he sows the seed, he reaps the com, 
threshes it by his trampling oxen, and thanks the Nile-god 
for the plenteous overflow (110). There he awaits the day 
of judgment. On leaving his farm, he meets with other gods, 
and visits several temples (111 — 124), and is then brought 
to the judgment-seat. The judge, Osiris, is seated under a 
canopy, perhaps a gnat-gauze; the deceased is introduced 
by the goddess of truth ; Typhon, in the form of a hippo- 
potamus, accuses him; the four lesser gods intercede for 
him ; his heart is weighed in the scales against the figure of 
truth, by Horus and Anubis ; the forty-two assessors declare 
him innocent of the forty -two great sins ; and the god Thoth 
writes down the verdict (125). He then sees the bottomless 
pit, out of which rise flames of fire (126) ; and af(;er meeting 
other gods, and crossing over the river in company with 
numerous gods in other boats (127 — 140), he meets with the 
Cabeiri, or gods of punishment ; some seated in their under- 
ground caves, and all armed with swords (144 — 146). And 
lastly he arrives in safety at the temple of the bull Apis, in 
Lower Egypt (148). 

(45) Though the old laws of Egypt must very much have 
fallen into disuse during the reigns of the latter Ptolemies^ 
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they liad, at least, been left unchanged ; and they teach ns 
that the shadow of freedom may be seen, as in Eome under 
the Cfesars, and in Florence under the Medici, long after the 
substance has been lost. In quarrels between man and man, 
the thirty judges, from the cities of Thebes, 
Memphis, and Heliopolis, were still guided by the u^ L73/76. 
eight books of the law. The king, the priests, and 
the soldiers, were the only landholders of the country, while 
the herdsmen, husbandmen, and handicraftsmen, were tiiought 
of lower caste. Though the armies of Egypt were for the 
most part filled with Greek mercenaries, and the landholders 
of the order of soldiers could then have had as little to do 
with arms as knights and esquires have in our days, yet they 
still boasted of the wisdom of their laws, by which arms were 
only to be trusted to men who had a stake in the country 
worth fighting for. The old purity of manners, without 
which the nation could never have risen to its former 
greatness, had long since passed away. The priests 5b^£|'j 
alone obeyed the old marriage law, that a man 
should have only one wife. Other men, when rich enough, 
for the most part, degraded themselves and the women by 
marrying several. All children were held equally legitimate, 
whatever woman was the mother. With such a taint upon a 
nation, nothing could save it from decay. 

(46) It is to these latter reigns of the Ptolemies, when 
high feelmg was sadly wanting in all classes of society, when 
literature and art were alike in a very low state, that we may 
place the rise of caricature in Egypt. We find drawings 
made on papyrus to scoff at what the nation used to hold 
sacred. The sculptures on the walls of the temples 
are copied in little ; and cats, dogs, and monkeys m^]^*^ 
are there placed in the attitudes of the gods and 
kings of old. In one picture, we have the mice attacking a 
castle, defended by the cats, copied from a battle scene of 
Bameses II. fighting against the Ethiopians. In another, 
the king on his throne as a dog, with a second dog behind 
him as a fan-bearer, is receiving the sacred offerings from a 
cat. In a third, the king and queen are playing at chess or 
draughts in the form of a lion playing with a unicorn or 
bomed ass (see Fig. 20). 

(17) We may form some opinion of the wealth of Egypt ip 
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a more prosperons times, when we leun from Oicero that 
in this reign, when the Bomaiis had good aeua 

SkwuT' ^^ knowing, the revenuea of the conntry amoimted 
to twelve thousand &Te hundred talents, gr two 




millionB sterling ; jast one-half of which was paid by tlie 
^^ port of Alexandria. This was at a time when 
lib. iTii. u. ^B foreign trade, throngh the fanlts of the govern- 
ment, had sunk down to its lowest ebb ; when not 
more than twenty ships sailed each year from the Bed Sea 
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9 India ; when the free population of the kingdom had so 
ir fiallen of^ that it was not more than three mil- j.., g. 
Lens, which was only half of what it had been iib.i'.3i; 
Q the reign of Ptolemy Soter, though Alexandria "^ *^^ *^ 
lone still held three hundred thousand persons. 

(48) But, though much of the trade of the country was 
o^, though many of the royal works had ceased, 

hough the manufacture of the finer linen had left ]?!?1:,^^ 
he Country, the digging in the gold mines, the "''*''• 
^vourite source of wealth to a djcspot, never ceased. Night 
md day in the mines, near the Golden Berenice, did slaves, 
sriminals, and prisoners of war, work without paiuse, chained 
together in gangs, and guarded by soldiers, who were care- 
fully chosen for Iheir not being able to speak the language 
)f Ihese unhappy workmen. The rock which hold the gold 
was broken up into small pieces; when hard it was first 
ooade brittle in the fire ; the broken stone was then washed 
to separate the waste from the heavier grains which held the 
^old ; and, lastly, the valuable parts, when separated, were 
kept heated in a furnace for five days, at the end of which 
dme the pure gold was found melted into a button at the 
bottom. But the mines were nearly worn out ; and the value 
of the gold was a very small part of the seven millions sterling 
nrhich they are said to have yielded every year in the reign 
3f Bameses II. 

(49) As Auletes felt himself hardly safe upon the throne, 
bis first wish was to get himself aclmowledged as 

long by the Koman senate. For this end, he sent SbJ^^^ 

Uy Borne a large sum of money to buy the votes of 

the senators ; and he borrowed a furtlier sum of 

Babirius Posthumus, one of the richest farmers of ^5rSi^'[** 

the Boman taxes, which he spent on the same object. 

But though the Bomans never tried to turn him out of his 

kingdom, he did not get the wished-for decree before 

lie went to Bome, in the twenty-fourth year of his u^J^^if* 83, 

reign. But we faiow nothing of the first years of 

bis reign. A nation must be in a very demoralised state 

when its history disproves the saying, that the people are 

bappy while their annals are short. There was more virtue 

ind happiness, and perhaps even less bloodshed, with the 

stir of mind while Ptolemy Soter was at war with Antigonus, 
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than dnrizig this dull, nnwarlike, and yicions time. The 
king gave himself up to his natural bent for pleasure and 
debauchery. At times when virtue is nncopied and unre- 
warded, it is usually praised and let alone ; but in this reign, 
sobriety was a crime in the eyes of the king, a quiet behaviour 
Lucian. ^^® thought a roproach against his irregularities, 
jpe ca- Demetrius, the Platonic plulosopher, was in danger 
lanmil ^^ being put to death, becaiuse it was lold to the 
king that he never drank wine, and had been seen at the 
feast of Bacchus in his usual dress, while every other man 
was in the dress of a woman. But the philosopher was 
allowed to disprove the charge of sobriety, or at least to 
make amends for his fault ; and on the king sending for him 
the next day, he made himself drunk publicly in the sight of 
all the court, and danced with cymbals in a loose dr^s of 
Tarentine gauze. But so few are the deeds worth mentioning 
Pausanios ^^ *^® falling State, that we are pleased even to be 
lib. V. 21.' told that, in the one hundred and seventy-eighth 
B.0. 68. Olympiad, Straton of Alexandria conquered in the 
Oljntnpic games, and was crowned in the same day for wrest- 
ling, and for pana'cUium, or wrestling and boxing joined. 
Floras, (^^) ^^ *^® thirteenth year of this reign, when 
lib. lii. 6. the war against the pirates called for the whole 
"•^*®* naval force of Kome, Pompey sent a fleet under 
Lentulus Marcellinus, to clear the coast and creeks of Egypt 
from these robbers. The Egyptian government was 
Eckhei. too Weak to guard its own trade ; and Lentulus in 
vo V. 181. j^.g QQuguig]iip put the Ptolemaic eagle and thunder- 
B.a 65. |)olt on his coins, to show that he had exercised an 
Eckhei, act of Sovereignty. Three years later, we again 
vol. V. u7. jj^eet with the eagle and thunderbolt on the consular 
Cicero, ii. coins of Aurelius Cotta ; and we learn from Cicero, 
R^?um. that in that year it was found necessary to send a 
fleet to Alexandria, to enforce the orders of the 
senate. 

(51) We next find the Eoman senate debating whether 
they should not seize the kingdom as their inherit- 
ance imder the will of Ptolemy Alexander IL,but, 
moved by the bribes of Auletes, and perhaps by other reasons 
which we are not told, they forbore to grasp the prize. In 
this difficulty Auletes was helped by the great Pompey, to 
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whom lie had sent an embassy with a golden crown worth 
fbur thousand pieces of gold, which met him at Da- 
maBcns on his Syrian campaign. He then formed ^AnUq^ 
a secret treaty with Mithridates, king of Pontus, »^v- ^• 
who was engaged in warfare with the Eomans, Appian. 
their common enemy. Anletes was now a widower BeiLMiithr. 
with six yonng children, and Mithridates had two 
daughters ; and accordingly it was agreed that one daughter 
should be married to Auletes, and the other to his brother, 
the king of Cyprus. But the ruin and death of Mithridates 
broke off the marriages ; and Auletes was able to conceal 
from the Bomans that he had ever formed an alliance with 
their enemy. 

(52) In the year which was made famous by the consul- 
ship of Cicero, Jerusalem was taken by tho Koman 
anny under Fompey ; and Judaea, which had enjoyed AnUq. 
a short-lived freedom of less than one hundred ^'^ 
years under the Maccabees, was then put under a 
Boman governor. The fortifications of the temple were 
destroyed. This was felt by the Jews of Lower Egypt as 
a heavy blow, and from this time their sufferings in that 
country began. While their brethren had been lords of 
Judsaa they had held up their heads with the Greeks in 
Alexandria, but upon the fall of Jerusalem they sunk down 
to the rank of the Egyptians. They thought worse of them- 
selves, and they were thought worse of by others. The 
Egyptian Jews were very closely allied to the people of the 
Delta. Though they had been again and again warned by 
their prophets not to mix with the Egyptians, they seem not 
to have listened to the warning. They were in many 
religious points less strict than their brethren in Judaea. 
The living in Egypt, the building a second temple, and the 
using a Greek bible, were all breaches, if not of the law, at 
least of the tradition. They surrounded their synagogues 
with sacred groves, which were clearly forbidden by Moses. 
Though ' they were not guilty of worshipping images, yet 
they did not think it wrong to have portraits and statues of 
themaelvos. In their dislike of pork, in their washings, and 
in other Eastern customs, they were like the Egyptians ; and 
hence tho Greeks, who thought them both barbarians, very 
grudgingly yielded to them the privileges of choosing their 

yoL, u. D 
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own mBgistrateB, of having their omi courts of jnstice, and 
the other rights of citizenBhip which the policy of &e 
FtoUmios had granted. The Jews, on the other band, in 
whose eyes religion was everything, saw the Greeks and 
Egyptians worshipping the same gods and the same sacred 
animals, and felt themselves as far above tho Greeks in those 
branches of philosophy which arise ont of religion, as tbey 
were below them in that rank which is gained by saccess in 
war> Hence it was with many heart-bniiiingB, and not with- 
OQt straggles which shed blood in the streets of Alexandria, 
that they found themselves sinking to the level of the 
Egyptians, and losing one by one the rights of Maoedoniaii 
citizenship. 

(53) During these years Aoletes had been losing his 

friends and weakening his government, and, at last, 

CusiDs. when he reftised to qnarrel with the senate abont 

"''■""1^ tho island of Cyprus, the Egyptians rose against 

him in arms, and he was forced ti> fly from Ales- 

m oiSn. ""'I"''' Etc took ship for Rome, and in his way 

there he met Gato, who was at EhuJcs on his voyage 

to Gypms. He sent to Cato to let him know that he was in 

the city, and that he wished to see him. Eat~44^,^msn 

sent word back that he was unwell, and that if t]ie king 

wanted to speak to him he must come hiresclf, TJm wm 

not a time for Auletes to quarrel with a senator, w'ien he 

WM on his way to Borne to beg for help agaiiint !iia s "■-*-■ 

so he was forced to go to Cato's lodgings, uLo did i 

rise from his seat when the king entered tlio luom. iBnt this 

treatment was not quite new to Auletes ; in hia fligA' ' "^ 

Alexandria, in disguise and without a ecrJ 

TuKui. had had to eat brown bread in the :;nttiij 

".3*. peaeant; and he now learned how mii 

irksome it was to wait upon the pleasure of a Hoinai 

Gato gave him the best advice ; that, iu^ 

Vii! Citoii. going to Rome, where he would find that I 

wealth of Egypt would be thought a bribe tM 

for the greediness of the senators whose votes ho wiy 

„ ^1 would do better to return to Alexandria, of 

jMemn. peace with his rebellious subji^otB. Aulr*' 

drinum. gYer, went on to Italy, and he arrived 

in the twenty-fciiuih year of hie reign; and in 
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rears that he spent theire in courting and briblug tho Benatore 
lie learned the truth of Gato's Etdvice. 

(54) His ;oanger brother, Ptolemy, who was reding in 
Oypms, was not even bo well treated. The Eomane livj. 
pawed a law making that wealthy island a Soman Epii.cir. 
ptorinoe, no doubt upon the plea of the will of '^^'* 
Alexander II. and the king's illegitimacy ; and they sent Gate, 
rather against his wish, to torn Ptolemy out of bis kingdom. 
Cyprus had been joined to Alexandria for two hundred and 
fifty years, ever since it was conqnered by the first Ptolemy. 
Before that time it had belonged, first to Tyre, as the chief of 
Uie Fhenician powers, and then, on the fail of the Phenicians, 
fo Nineveh, to Babylon, to Egypt, and to Persia, as each of 
those great monarchieB had the Phenioian sailors for their 
subjects. The language of the island remained Fhenician. 
But Ptolemy Soter governed it by means of Greeks; and so 
many were the Greeks who settled there, that the language 
of the towns was very much cbanged. The Greek saUors 
took the place of the PheuicianB, and whatever of learning, 
sad literature, and art were there, were borrowed from 
Alexandria, It was at this time the last of the foreign 
pOBsessions that remained to the family of the Ptolemies. 
When the Bomans claimed it the younger Ptolemy 
gave up the island to them without Cato being Y^'Srai. 
called upon to use force, and in return the Humans 
made him high priest in the temple of the Faphiau Yenns ; 
but he soon put himself to death hy poison. Ganidius 
Crassus, who had been employed by Cato in this 
. af&ir, may have had some fighting at sea 
with the Egyptians, as on one of his voi'vl^si. 
coins we see on one aide a crocodile, 
and on the other the prow of a ship, as if he had 
beaten the Egyptian fleet in the mouth of the Nile. 

(65) On the flight of their king, the p^ ^. 
rebelhous Alesandrians set on the throne Dp?Boiii^ 

the two eldest of his daughters, Glso- ^^ ^j 

■ I^YJ patba Tbifh£»a (see Fig. 21) and 

^jj^^ Berrnioe, ' and sent an em^ssy, at the head of 

which was Dion, the academic philosopher, to 

plead their cause at Bome against the king. But 

the gold of Auletes had already gained ^le senate ; and Cicero 
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.spoke, on his behalf, one of his great speeches, now unfor- 
tunately lost, in which he rebutted the charge that 
^derege*' Auletes was at all to be blamed for the death of 
Aiexandr. Alexander, whom he thought justly killed by his 
Suetonius, guards for the murder of his queen and kinswoman. 
Caasar.xi. CsBsar, whoso year of consulship was then draw- 
Plutarch, ing to an end, took his part warmly ; and Anletes 
Vit J. c»- |)ecame in debt to him in the sum of seventeen 
million drachmes, or nearly half a million sterling, 
Dto^oSio ®i*^6r for money lent to bribe the senators, or for 
* bonds then given to Crosar instead of money. By 
these means Auletes got his title acknowledged ; the door 
of the senate was shut against the Alexandrian ambassadors; 
and the philosopher Dion, the head of the embassy, was 
poisoned in Eome by the daves of his friend Lucceius, in 
whose house he was dwelling. But, nevertheless, Auletes 
was not able to get an army sent to help him against his 
rebellious subjects and his daughters ; nor was CaBsar able 
to get from the senate, for the employment of his procon- 
suIm* year, the task of replacing Auletes on the throne. 

(56) This high employment was then sought for both by 
Cicero I^^iitulus and by Pompey. The senate at first leaned 

Epist. ad in favour of the former ; and he would perhaps have 

^ tt^U^"*' gained it, if the Eoman creditors of Auletes, who 

were already trembling for their money, had not 

bribed openly in favour of Pompey, as the more powerful of 

the two. On Pompey therefore the choice of the senate at 

Pj^^ last fell. Pompey then took Auletes into his house, 

Cassius, as his friend and guest, and would have got orders 

lib. xxxix. |.Q 2gj^^ jjjjjj hskck into his kingdom at the head of a 

Eoman army, had not the tribunes of the people, fearing any 
addition to Pompey*s great power, had recourse to their usual 
state-engine, the Sibylline books ; and the pontifex, at their 
bidding, publicly declared that it was written in those sacred 
pages that the king of Egypt should have the friendship of 
Eome, but should not be helped with an army. 

(57) But though Lentulus and Pompey were each strong 
enough to stop the other from having this high command, 
Auletes was not without hopes that some Eoman general 
would be led, by the promise of money, and by the honour, 
to undertake his cause, though it would be against the laws ' 
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of Borne to do so without orders from the senate. Cicero 
then took him under his protection, and carried ^^^^ 
him in a litter of state to his villa at Baies, and wrote Eput. ad 
to Lentnlns, the proconsnl of Cilicia and Cyprus, ^ u^J^™* 
strongly urging him to snatch the glory of replacing 
Auletes on the throne, and of being ike pati*on of ^^^ ** ** 
the king of Egypt. But Lentulus seems not to have chosen 
to run tiie risk of so far breaking the l^ws of his country. 

(58) Auletes then went, with pressing letters from Pompey, 
to Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, and offered DiunCass. 
him the large oribe of ten thousand talents, or nb. xxxix. 
fifteen hundred thousand pounds, if he would lead piutarch. 
the Boman army into Egypt, and replace him on the ^**- -^t«>°- 
throne. Most of the ofi&cers were against this undertaking ; 
but the letters of Pompey, the advice of Mark Antony, the 
master of the horse, and perhaps the greatness of the bribe, 
outweighed those cautious opinions. 

(59) While Auletes had been thus pleading his cause at 
Bome and with the army, Cleopatra TryphsBua, the 

elder of the two queens, had died ; and, as no one apT^ij^ 

of the other children of Auletes was old enough to 

be joined with Berenice on the throne, the Alexandrians sent 

to Syria for Seleucus, the son of Antiochus Grypus 

and of Selene, the sister of Lathyrus, to come to nbl^xwi. 

Egypt and marry Berenice. He was low-minded 

in all his pleasures and tastes, and got the nickname of 

Cybiosactes, the acvllion. He was even said to have stolen 

the golden sarcophagus in which the body of Alexander was 

buried ; and was so much disliked by his young wife that she 

had him strangled on the fifth day after their marriage. 

Berenice then married Archelaus, a son of Mithridates Eupa- 

tor, king of Pontus ; and she had reigned one year 

with her sister and two years with her husbands, ^°^|Sl^' 

when the Boman army brought back her father, b.c.54. 

Ptolemy Auletes, into Egypt. 

(60) Gabinius, on marching, gave out as an ex- ^IJ?l 
cuse for quitting the province entrusted to him by 

the senate, that it was in self-defence ; and that b^xhVs. 
Syria was in danger from the Egyptian fleet Autarch. 
commanded by Archelaus. He was accompanied 
by a Jewish army under the command of Antipator, sent by 
Hyrcanus, whom the Bomans had just made governor of Judaea. 
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Mark Antony was sent forward with the horse, and he routed 
the Egyptian army near Felusium, and then entered the city 
with Anletes. The king, in the cruelty of his revenge, 
wished to put the citizens to the sword, and was only stopped 
by Antony's forbidding it. The Egyptian army 
^VateriTw ^gjj n^ ^g ^^Q ijj j^Q lowest statoof discipline ; 

' it was the only place where the sovereign was not 

despotic. The soldiers, who prized the lawlessness of their 

trade even more than its pay, were a cause of fear only to 

their fellow-citizens. When Archelaus led them out against 

the Eomans, and ordered them to throw up a trench around 

their camp, they refused to obey ; they said that ditch-making 

was not work for soldiers, but that it ought to be 

lib. xvii. done at the cost of the state. Hence, when on this 

j^^ first success Grabinius followed with the body of 

Gassius, the army, he easily conquered the rest of the 

ub. xxxix. cQiin^y^ and put to death Berenice and Archelaus. 

He then led back the army into his province of Syria, but 

Lib. xiii. ^^^ }^^^^^ ^^^ * ^^y ^^ *^^P® ^^®^ ^^^^™ 

Septimius to guard the throne of Auletes, and to 
check the risings of the Alexandrians. 

(61) Grabinius had refused to undertake this affair, which 

was the more dangerous because against the laws of 
pro'^Srio. Rome, imless the large bribe were first paid down in 

money. He would take no promises ; and Auletes, 
who in his banishment had no money at his command, had to 
borrow it of some one who would listen to his large promises 
of after pajntnent. He found this person in Eabirius Post- 
humus, who had before lent him money, and who saw that 
it would be all lost unless Auletes regained the throne. 
Babirius, therefore, lent him all he was worth, and borrowed 
the rest from his friends ; and as soon as Auletes was on the 
throne, he went to Alexandria to claim his money and his 
reward. While Auletes still stood in need of Eoman help, 
and saw the advantage of keeping fidth with his foreign 
creditors, Eabirius was allowed to hold the ofi&ce of royal 
dioecetes, or paymaster-general, which was one of great state 
and profit, and one by which he could in time have repaid 
himself his loan. He wore a royal robe; the taxes of 
Alexandria went through his hands ; he was indeed master 
of the city. But when the king felt safe on his throne, he 
sent away his troublesome creditor^ who returned to Borne 
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with the loss of his money, to stand his trial as a state 
criminal for having lent it. Eabirius had been for a time 
mortgagee in possession of the revenues of Egypt; and 
Anletes had felt more indebted for his crown to a Boman 
citizen than to the senate. But in the dealings of Eome 
with foreign kings, which were not unlike those of our East 
India Company with the Indian nabobs, these evils had often 
before arisen, and at last been made criminal ; and ^^^ 
while Gabinius was tried for treason, de majestate, ad Fratrem, 
for leading his army out of his province, Eabirius ^ ^' 
was tried, under the Lex Julia de pecuniia repetwndisy ProBa- 
for lending money and taking ofi&ce imder Auletes. ^^^' 

(62) One of the last acts of Gabinius in Syria was to 
change the form of the Jewish government into an j^^ ^ 
aristocracy, leaving Hyrcanus as the high priest. Wars i. viii. 
The Jews thereon began to rebuild the walls of ^' 
Jerusalem, that had been thrown down by Fompey, Wars i. viiL 
four hundred and eighty-three years, or after sixty- ^ 
nine weeks of seven years each, since Cyrus had given them 
permission to return home from captivity, agreeably ; 

to the time mentioned in the book of Daniel. 

(63) Among the prisoners sent to Eome by Gabinius was 
Timagenes, the son of the king's banker, who pro- 

bably lost his liberty as a hostage on Ptolemy's 
failure to repay the loan. But he was afterwards ransomed 
from slavery by a son of Sylla ; and he remained at Eome 
teaching Greek eloquence in the schools, and writing ^ j^. , . 
his numerous works. Horace speaks of him as ^ 15/ ' 
the model of a polite writer and declaimer. 

(64) The climate of Egypt is hardly suited to Europeans, 
ana perhaps at no time did the births in the Greek families 
equal the deaths. That part of the population was kept up 
by new comers ; and latterly the Eomans had been coming 
over to share in the plunder that was there scattered 
among the ruling class. For some time past Alex- geu^^iii, 
andria had been a favourite place of settlement for 

such Eomans as either through their fault or their misfortune 
were forced to leave their homes. All who were banished 
for their crimes or who went away to escape from trial, all 
runaway slaves, all ruined debtors, found a place of safety in 
Alexandria ; and by enrolling themselves in the Egyptian 
army they joined in bonds of fellowship with thousands like 
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themselves, who made it a point of hononr to screen one 
another from being overtaken by justice or reclaimed by 
their masters. With such men as these, together with some 
bands of robbers from Syria and Cilicia, had the ranks of the 
Egyptian army latterly been recruited. These were now 
joined by a nmnber of soldiers and officers from the army of 
Qabinius, who liked the Egyptian high pay and lawlessness 
better than the strict discipline of the Eomans. As, in this 
mixed body of men, the more regular courage and greater 
skill in war was found among the Romans, they were chiefly 
chosen as officers, and the whole had something of the form 
of a Boman army. These soldiers in Alexandria were above 
all law and discipline. 

(65) The laws were everywhere badly enforced, crimes 

passed unpunished, and property became unsafe. 
u£^ 8*a! Robberies were carried on openly, and the only 

hope of recovering what was stolen was by buying 
it back from the thief In many cases whole villages lived 
upon plunder, and for that purpose formed themselves into a 
society, and put themselves under the orders of a chief; and, 
when any merchant or husbandman was robbed, he applied 
to this chief, who usually restored to him the stolen property 
on payment of one fourth of its value. 

(66) As the country fell off in wealth, power, and popula- 
tion, the schools of Alexandria fell off in learning, and we 
meet with few authors whose names can brighten the pages 

_ of this reign. ApoUonius of Citium, indeed, who 

chius, had studied surgery and anatomy at Alexandria 

chirwg. uj^^gr Zopyrus, when he returned to Cyprus, wrote 

a treatise on the joints of the body, and dedicated 

his work to Ptolemy, king of that island. The work is Still 

remaining in manuscript, though unpublished. 

Hierogi. C^*^) ^©side his name of Neus Dionysus, the 

pL 65. king is in the hieroglyphics sometimes called Philo- 

Letninne, pator and Philadelphus ; and in a Greek inscription 

Recherchea, on a sfcatuo at PhilsB he is called by the three names, 

Neus Dionysius, Philopator, Philadelphus. The 

ioon*o"ec. ^^^^ which are usually thought to be his are in 

a worse style of art than those of the kings before 

^^sSift'l^- He died in the twenty-ninth year of his 

reign, leaving four children ; namely, Cleopatra, 

Arsinoe, and two Ptolemies. 
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Fig. 22.— Queen Cleopatra. 



CHAPTER XII. 



OLEOPATBA, AlgD HEB BBOTHEBS ; JULIUS G^SAB, AliD MARK 

ANTONY. B.O. 51-30. 

(1) Ptolemy Neus Dionysus had by his will left his 
kingdom to Cleopatra and Ptolemy, his elder j.ctesar, 
daughter and elder son, who, agreeably to the b«ii.civ. lii. 
custom of the country, were to marry one another 
and reign with equal power. He had sent one copy of his 
will to Home, to be lodged in the public treasury, and in it 
he called upon the Roman people, by all the gods and by 
the treaties by which they were bound, to see that ^ ^^^ 
it was obeyed. He had aJso begged them to under- iib. vi. 21.' 
take the guardianship of his son. The senate Appianus. 
▼oted Pompey tutor to the young king, or governor ^^ ^^^* "* 
of Egypt ; and the Alexandrians in the third year of this 
reign sent sixty ships of war to help the great Pompey in 
his struggle against Julius CsBsar for the chief power in 
Rome. But Pompey's power was by that time ^^ 
drawing to an end, and the votes of the senate Beii. civ. ui. 
could give no strength to the weak; hence the 
eunuch Pothinus, who had the care of the elder Ptolemy, 
was governor of Egypt, and his first act was to declare his 
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yonng pupil king, and to set at nonght the will of Aoletee, 
by which Cleopatra was joined with him on the throne. 

(2) Cleopatra fled into Syria, and, with a manly spirit 
wmch showed what she was afterwards to be, raised an army 

^g and marched back to the borders of Egypt, to claim 

her rights by force of arms. It was in the fourth 
year of her reign, when the Egyptian troops were moved to 
Pelusimn to meet her, and the two armies were within a few 
leagues of one another, that Pompey, who had been the 

friend of Auletes when the king wanted a Mend, 
Bei^^^m. landed on the shores of Egypt in distress, and 

almost alone. His army had just been beaten at 
Pharsalia, and he was flying from Caesar, and he hoped to 
receive from the son the kindness which he had shown to the 
father. But gratitude is a virtue little known in palaces, 
and Ptolemy had been cradled in princely selfishness. In 
this civil war between Pompey and Caesar, the Alexandrians 
would have been glad to be the £dends of both, but 
that was now out of the question ; Pompey's coming made it 
necessary for them to choose which they should join, and 

Ptolemy's council, like cowards, only wished to side 
ViuPomp. with the strong. Pothinus the eunuch, Achillas the 

general, who was an Egyptian, and Theodotns of 
Chios, who was the prince's tutor in rhetoric, were the men 
by whom the fate of this great Boman was decided. ** JBy 
putting him to death," said Theodotus, '* you will oblige 
(Jaesar, and have nothing to fear from Pompey;" and he 
added with a smile, " Dead men do not bite." So Achillas 
and Lucius Septimius, the head of the Eoman troops in the 
I]gyptian army, were sent down to the seaside to welcame 
him, to receive him as a friend, and to murder him. They 
handed him out of his galley into their boat, and put him to 
death on his landing. They then cut off irom his lifeless 
trunk the head which had been three times crowned with 
laurels in the capitol ; and in that disfigured state the young 
Ptolemy saw for the first time, and without regret, the fMse 
of his father's best friend. 

(3) Shortly after this, Caesar landed at Alexandria in 
pursuit of Pompey, and there learned that Ptolemy had saved 
him from the crime of murdering his wife's father. He had 
brought with him only the small force of three thousand two 
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hundred foot and eight hundred horse, trusting that the news 
of his victory at Pharsalia would make a larger force unne- 
cessary, and that he should be jbined by Lucius Septimius 
and the Boman cohorts in Egypt. In this he was not dis- 
appointed* He found the citizens in a state of disorder, 
which was not a little increased by his entering the city as a 
master, with the lictors marching before him, carrying the 
fasces as the mark of his rank. It was not till after some 
days that the city was quieted ; and he would even have 
withdrawn for safety if the winds had not made it difi&cult to 
quit the harbour. He sent, however, a message for the 
legions which he had left in Asia to come to him as soon as 
they could. 

(4) In the meanwhile he claimed the right, as Boman 
oMisal, of settling the dispute between Cleopatra and her 
brother, and though he had only a few thousand men himself, 
he ordered them both to disband their armies. Ptolemy, 
who was at Alexandria, seemed willing to obey ; but Pothi- 
nus bis guardian would not agree to it, and secretly sent 
orders to Achillas, the general at Pelusium, to bHng the 
army to Alexandria, that they might be able to give orders 
rather than to receive them from Cessar and his small forqe. 
On the other hand, Ptolemy, at the command of Cessar, sent 
Dioscorides and Serapion, to order Achillas to remain at 
Pelusium; but these messengers were not even allowed to 
return, one was killed and the other badly wounded, and 
Adiillas marched towards Alexandria at the head of twenty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse. 

(5) GsBsar, during the short time that he had been in 
Alexandria, had made many enemies by claiming 

from the people the large debt which was due to vit. j. csbb. 
him from Aidetes the late king. Pothinus, who as 
treasurer collected the tribute and paid it to him, carefcdly 
made the demands appear as harassing as he could. He 
caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be served up at 
the king's table, on the pretence that CsBsar had taken all the 
gold and silver for his debt. He supplied Cessar's soldiers 
with musty corn, and when they complained, saifl they 
ought to be satisfied with it, as they lived at other people's 
cost. 

(6) Cleopatra was at this time with her army beyond 
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Pelusium ; but believing her charms would have more weight 
with Cffisar, while he was judging between herself and her 
brother, than anything that she could say by letter, she 
sailed privately for Alexandria. She entered the harbour in 
a small boat, with one friend, ApoUodorus the Sicilian, in 
the dusk of the evening, and made for the palace. As she 
saw it would be difficult to enter undiscovered, she rolled 
herself in a carpet ; and Apollodorus tied her up at fall 
length like a bale of goods, and carried her in at the gates to 
CrBsar. She was not mistaken in the strength that her cause 
would gain from her youth and beauty. Though Cassar had 
before ordered her to obey her father's will, and reign jointly 
with her brother, she now found herself mistress of his heart, 
and of the Boman legions. 

(7) About this time Achillas entered Alexandria at the 

head of his large army. CsBsar had no party in the ciity, and 

only his own little body of troops to trust to. He 

Bei^OvJuL *oo^ ^*^ ^™ *^6 *wo youug Ptolemies, their sister 
Arsinoe, and the minister Pothinus, as hostages for 
his own safety, and shut himself up in the quarter of the 
city called the Bruchium, with the harbour on one side and 
the palace as a chief fortress. The strong walls of the palace 
easily withstood the attacks of Achillas ; and CsBsar's brave 
and well-trained little band drove back the larger forces 
which crowded one another in the narrow streets. The 
greatest struggle was near the harbour, and if CdBsar had lost 
his galleys he would have been beaten. But the Romans 
fought in despair, and he was able to bum all the galleys 
which he could not guard, as well as those in the docks ; and 

Amra. Mar- ^7 these means he kept the harbour. But nnfortu- 
ceiiinus, nately the fire did not stop at the galleys ; from the 

1 . XX .16. ^Q^]j.g '^ caught the neighbouring buildings, and 
the Museum, which was close upon the harbour, was soon 
wrapt in flames. It was to the Museum, with its seven hnn- 
dred thousand volumes, that Alexandria owed much of its 
renown, and it is for the men of letters who had studied there 
that the history of the Ptolemies is chiefly valuable. It had 
been begun by the first of the Lagidaa, and had grown not 
only with his son and grandson, but, when the love of 
learning and of virtue had left the latter princes of the 
family, they still added to the library, and Alexandria was 
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still the first school of science, and, next to Athens, the point 
to which all men of learning looked. Cassar, the historian 
of his own great deeds, could have told us of the pain with 
which he saw the flames rise from the rolls of dry papyrus, 
and of the trouble which he took to quench the fire ; but his 
guilty silence leads us to believe that he found the burning 
pile an useful flank to the line of walls that his little body 
of troops had to guard, and we must fear that the feelings 
of the scholar were for the time lost in those of the soldier. 

(8) Caesar must have known that, in keeping the young 
princes and their guardian, he was keeping traitors 

in his camp. This was. first shown by ArsinoeBeii. av.uL 
making her escape from the palace, and reaching the 
quarters of Achillas in safety ; and then by Pothinus being 
found out in sending word to Achillas of Caesar's want of 
stores, and in urging him not to give over his attacks upon 
the palace^ Upon this CaBsar put Pothinus to death. 

(9 ) The Alexandrians were not slow in preparing to make 
another attack on Caesar's quarter of the city. They 
bronght up troops from the other parts of Egypt ; Beu. Aie*.' 
they drew a triple trench across the streets to stop 

ft sally; they armed the slaves, while the richer citizens 
served out daily supplies of food to the soldiers. But in the 
midst of this zeal a serious quarrel broke out between the 
general Achillas and the princess Arsino^, who had escaped 
from Caesars quarters. This ended in Arsinoe having 
Achillas murdered, and thus she became mistress of the 
Egyptian army. Indeed she was for the time sovereign of 
Egypt, as her elder sister Cleopatra, and her two brothers, 
were prisoners in Caesar's camp. Arsinoe made her eunuch 
Gkmimedes general, and, though not eighteen years of age« 
she urged forward the war with the energy of an old soldier. 
The city of Alexandria had no wells or springs, but was 
8iq>plied with fresh water by a canal from the Nile, from 
which the poorer citizens fetched it, while it was led by 
pipes into large cisterns under the palace and principal 
houses. One of these is so large that two stories of columns, 
each eighteen in number, with twenty-two haK columns 
against the walls, uphold the arches with which it is roofed 
(see Fig. 23). From some of these cisterns Caesar's troops 
supplied ; and Granimedes proposed to deprive them of 
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their snpply by pumping ee»-water into those pipes whidi 
led into the Bnichinm. The Bomao soldiers were at first 
surprised to dnfl the water braddeh ; and d&y by day cistern 
^ter cistern became nnfit for nse. The cause was then no 
longer doubtful ; as water became scarce they began to learn 
its value, and the alarm through the legions was extreme; 
Gtesar gave orders to the centurions th*t they should put 
. aside all other work, and turn their whole energy to digging 
wells ; and notwithstanding the belief which had been enter- 
tained for three centuries, that the place contained no epringB, 
in one night they found water enough for the whole ci^. 




(10) The nest plan of the Alexandrians was to e 
Ceasar's ships in the harbour. As they had no fleet at «« 
thoy brought round the guard-ships which had been anchored 
in the mouths of the Nile to collect the customs du^ ; tbey 
refitted the old ships in the docks ; tbej took beams out of 
their houses to make oars ; and in a short time a Seet 
of twenty-seven large galleys, of four and five banks of oars 
each, with several sm^er vessels, appeared off the island of 
Pharos. The Alexandrian ships of war were the same in 
build OS Cffisar's. Thoy differed in little but the ornaments. 
They had the same sharp heak in front to strike against the 
eeaemj, and the same two rudders near the stem. In both 
the steersman stood on deck, under shelter of a small hat, 
open in front ; and in Cleopatra's vessels this was roofed widi 
a covering in the shape of an elephant's head, in imitatioii of 
the elephant-ahaped helmet pecuHar to the Egyptian qneemS) 
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shown upon their coins (see Fig. 24). From this 
aet-shaped covering for the steersman, that part of the 

vessel has been called the helm ; and 
from its Latin name, Galea, the vessel 
itself has been called a galley. CdBsar 
had only fifteen large galleys and a few 
of smaller size ; but, trusting 
_ ^ to the skill and courage of his g^i^^^^* 
Fig. 24. ' Rhodian sailors, he ordered 

them to row out and give battle to 
Egyptian fleet. It was not easy to get out of the 
[)onr in the face of the enemy, as only four ships, at a 
a could cross the shallows formed by the sand-banks at 
mouth ; and these were immediately attacked on all sides 
the Alexandrian ships. But the skill of the Ehodians 
rcame the dif&culty. To every attacking prow, a Ehodian 
w was quickly turned ; not a side was struck ; not an oar 
broken ; and under cover of the first four the rest of 
3ar's galleys rowed out of the great port. At this time 
house-tops of the city and island, from the promontory 
Lochias to the lighthouse, were covered with anxious 
stators, shouting to those who were near, making signs to 
30 who were at a distance, giving their wishes and their 
yers where they were too far off to give any other help. 
) fate of Caetear's army was to be settled by the skill and 
rage of his sailors, and forttmately these did not fail him. 
this battle two Egyptian ships were taken, three were 
k, and the rest fled for safety to the shore and to the 
nd, where they were guarded by the troops which held 
i side of the harbour. 

LI) In order to avoid this disadvantage in his future naval 
bles, OaBsar determined to attack the island of Pharos. 
• this purpose, he placed his cohorts in his boats, and 
ssing over the harbour, carried the island by storm, and 
ed the castle at that end of the Heptastadium, the mole 
eh joined the island to the city. The Alexandrians still 
1 the larger castle at the city end of the mole; and 
tar's next attack was against this. But here he was 
ien. His soldiers were driven back into the boats ; his 
boat was sunk by the crowds that rushed into it, while 
dmself escaped only because he had a few minutes before 
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thrown himself into the water, and swum to a more distant 

vessel. He had with him at the time some papers, 

in^ViSu* which he saved with difficulty ; and this gave rise 

to the story, that he swam through the waves with 

one hand, while with the other he held overhead the Com- 
mentaries of his wars. In this defeat, the Bomans 
B^L aJ^ii. lost four hundred soldiers, and as many sailors ; 
and CsBsar lost his scarlet chlamys, his cloak, the 

mark of his rank as general, which the Alexandrians, in their 

joy, hung upon a pole, and fixed up in the middle of the city 

us a trophy. 

(12) After this struggle, the two parties agreed to a trace. 

The Alexandrians were tired of the cruel govem- 
BeiL Aiexl mont of Arsiuoe and her slave Ganimedes, and 

they wanted their king, who was CsBsar's prisoner. 
And CsBsar, notwithstanding the false and fickle character of 
the people, so far trusted the young Ptolemy's seeming good- 
will towards him, and promises of friendship, as to send him 
to the Alexandrian army to take possession of the throne of 
his forefathers, and to heal the troubles of the kingdom. 
The crafty Ptolemy seemed unwilling to depart ; he begged 
to be allowed to stay in the Bruchium with his friend Gaosar ; 
he even shed tears on going. But he was no sooner out of 
reach of his Boman guards, than he showed himself a true 
Alexandrian. He wiped his tears, forgot his promises, and 
turned all his energies to strengthen the army and dislodge 
CsBSar from the Bruchium. 

(13) The Alexandrians had stationed a small fleet of light 
vessels at the Canobic mouth of the Nile, to cut o£f Csesar^s 
supplies of food, which were sent by sea from Syria ; and, as 
reports had lately reached the camps that an army was on 
its march from that country to CsBsar's help, it becamo 
important for him to disperse those vessels. He sent againsf 
them a fleet of his own, under the command of Euphranor 
the Bhodian, who had manoeuvred the ships so successfully 
in the former battle, and he placed on board of it a body of 
troops imder the command of Tiberius Nero. Enphraiior 
was badly supported by the other captains ; he led his own 
ship bravely, and perhaps rashly, against the Egyptians ; but, 
as he was not followed by the rest, its sides were crushed 
by the enemy's prows, it sunk in deep water, and he was 
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drowned with all his crew. The rest of CaBsar's fleet re- 
turned to Alexandria. 

(14) About this time, Mithridates of Pergamus arrived 
before Pelusium with the troops, which he brought from 
Cilicia and Syria, to help Caesar. He stormed the walls of 
that city, on the day of lus arrival, and took the place ; and 
his soldiers rested after their march within the Egyptian 
fortified town. He then marched towards Memphis, meaning 
to cross the Nile near Heliopolis. At first the Jews josephus 
of that neighbourhood took arms against him. But Antiq. xiv. 
they gave way to the letters which he had brought ^' 
from their countrymen at Jerusalem; and he was soon 
followed by a body of three thousand Syrian Jews, under 
Antipater, who were hastening to support Caesar. 
In the meantime, Ptolemy sent a body of troops BeiL iS 
firom Alexandria to oppose Mithridates, at his 
passage of the river; and on these receiving a check, he 
followed with his whole army. Caesar also, at the same 
time, marched to the assistance of Mithridates ; and they 
were able to unite their forces before they fought with tho 
Alexandrians. Ptolemy was then defeated in several battles, 
near the head of the Delta, and was forced to keep his troops 
within his fortified camp, behind one of the deep canals. But 
Cadsar and Mithridates stormed the camp, and routed the 
Alexandrians, who fled in disorder to their ships on the Nile ; 
and in one of these, which was sunk by the weight of the 
flying crowds, the young Ptolemy was drowned. 

(16) Immediately after this victory, Caesar hastened with 
his cavalry to Alexandria. The citizens had given over all 
thoughts of further resistance to his arms ; they came out to 
meet him in the dress of suppliants, carrying out the statues 
of their gods ; and he then marched into that part of the city 
which had before been held by his enemies. He was then 
master of Egypt; and it was his business to settle the 
government for the futmre. He ordered that the will of 
Ptolemy Auletes should be obeyed ; and, as the elder son 
was dead, he appointed the younger Ptolemy, a boy of eleven 
years of fige, to be Cleopatra's colleague on the throne. 
CflBsar's love for Cleopatra, who had just borne him a son 
named Caesarion, was not so strong as his ambition; and, 
after having been above a year in Egypt, he left her to 

VOL. n. • B 
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govern the kingdom in her own name, but on his behalf; 

and sailed for Italy, taking with him the sixth legion, and 

the princess Arsinoe as his prisoner. . While engaged in 

Cicero, *^^s petty warfare in Alexandria, Osesar had been 

ad Att. xL appointed dictator in Home, where his power was 

' ' exercised by Mark Antony, his master of the 

horse ; and, for above six months, he had not written one 

letter home, as though ashamed to write about the foolish 

difficulty he had entangled himself in, until ho had got 

out of it. 

(16) On reaching Home, CsBsar amused the people and 

himself with a grand triumphal show, in which, 
ub!xmL* ojnoTig the other prisoners of war, the princess 

Arsinoe followed his car in chains; and, among 
the works of art and nature which were got together to prove 
to the gazing crowd the greatness of his conquests, was that 

remarkable African animal, the camelopord, then 
ub.^'^2. ^"or the first time seen in Home. In one chariot 

was a statue of the Nile-god ; and in another, the 
Pharos lighthouse, having on the top a star or fire, with 
painted flames. Nor was this the last of Caesar's triumphs ; 
for soon afterwards Cleopatra, and her brother Ptolemy, then 
twelve years old, who was called her husband, came to Home 
as his guests, and dwelt for some time with him in his house. 

(17) Although the history of Egypt, at this time, is almost 
lost in that of Eome, we must not be led too far out of onr 
path. It is enough to say, that within ^7e years of CsBsar's 
landing in Alexandria, and finding that, by the death of 
Pompey, he was master of the world, he paid his own life af 

^ the forfeit for crushing his country's liberty. The 

ad Atticum, quccn of Egypt, with her infant son CsBsarion, 
^xv^is^' about four years old, was then inKome, living with 
CeBsar in his villa on the further side of the Tiber. 
On Csesar's death, her first wish was to get the child acknow- 
ledged by the Boman senate, as her colleague on the throne 
of Egypt, and as a friend of the Roman people. ^ "With this 
view, she applied to Cicero for help, making him an offer of 
some books or works of art; but he was offended at her 
haughtiness, and refused her gifts. Besides, she was more 
likely to thwart than to help the cause for which he was 
struggling. He was alarmed at hearing that she was soon 
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to give birth to another child. He did not want any more 
CsBsars. He hoped she would miscarry, as he wished she 
had before miscarried. So he bluntly refused to undertake 
her cause. On this, she thought herself imsafe in Eome ; 
she fled privately, and reached Egypt in safety with Csesarion ; 
but we hear of no second child by Julius. 

(18) The Eomans were now masters of Egypt, and Cleopatra 
could hardly hope to reign but by the help of one 

of the great generals, who were struggling for the vitAntoiL 
flovereignty of the republic. Among these was the 
young Sextus Pompeius, whose large fleet made him for a 
time master of Sicily, and of the sea ; and he was said to 
have been admitted by the queen of Egypt as a lover. But 
he was able to be of but little use to her. in return for her 
£ftVours, as his fleet was soon defeated by Octavianus. 

(19) Gffisar had left behind him, in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, a large body of Eoman troops, in the 

pay and nominally under the orders of Cleopatra, m^^^i. 
but in reality to keep Egypt in obedience. There 
they lived, as if above all Egyptian law or Eoman discipline, 
indulging in the vices of that luxurious capital. 
When some of them, in a riot, killed two sons of 
Bibulus the consul, Cleopatra was either afraid or unable to 
punish the murderers; the most she could do was to get 
them sent in chains into Syria to the grieving father, who, 
with true greatness of mind, sent them back to the Egyptian 
l^ons, saying that it was for the senate to punish them, not 
for him. 

(20) While Ptolemy, her second husband, was a boy, and 

could claim no share of the 
government, he was allowed to apyg^r* 
live with all the outward show 
of royalty ; but as soon as he reached the 
age of fifteen, at which he might call 
himself her equal, and would ^^ 
soon be her master, Cleopatra 
had him put to death. She bad then 

^^ reigned four years with her elder brother, 

ftnd four years with her younger brother ; and from that time 
forward she reigned alone, calling her child by Caesar her 
colleagae on the throne (see Fig. 25). 
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(21) At a time when vice and luxury claimed the thoughts 
of all who were not busy in the civil wars, we cannot hope 
to £nd the fruits of genius in Alexandria; but the mathe- 
matics are plants of a hardy growth, and are not 

lib. xv"u! 57. choked so easily as poetry and history. Sosigenes 
was then the first astronomer in Egypt ; and Julius 
Caesar was guided by his advice in setting right the Boman 
Calendar. He was a careful and painstaking mathematiciaii, 
and, after fixing the length of the year at three hundred and 
sixty-five days and a quarter, he three times chajiged the 
beginning of the year, in his doubts as to the day on which 
the equinox fell ; for the astronomer could then only make 
two observations in a year, with a view to learn the time of 
the equinox, by seeing when the sun shone in the plane of 
the equator. 

(22) Photinus, the mathematician, wrote both on arithmetic 

and geometry, and was usually thought the author 
^ra^us."^ of a mathematical work, published in the name of 
the queen, called the Canon of Cleopatra. 

(23) Didymus was another of the writers that we hear of 

Suida ^* *^^* *^°^®* ^® ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ great industry, both 
in reading and writing ; but when we are told that 
he wrote three thousand five hundred volumes, or rolls, it 
rather teaches us that a great many rolls of papyrus would 
be wanted to make a modem book, than what number of 
books he wrote. These writings were mostly on verbal 
criticism, and all have long since perished, except some not^ 
or Scholia on the Iliad and Odyssey which bear his name, 
and are still printed at the foot of the page in some editions 
of Homer. 

(24) Dioscorides, the physician of Cleopatra, has left a 
work on herbs and minerals, aud on their uses in medicine ; 
also on poisons and poisonous bites. To these he has added 
a list of prescriptions. His works have been much read in all 
ages, and have only been set aside by the discoveries of the 
last few centuries. 

(25) Serapion, another physician, was perhaps of this 

reign. He. followed medicine rather than surgery; 
^^^ and, while trusting chiefly to his experience, gained 
in clinical or bedside practice, was laughed at by 
the surgeons as an empiric. 
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(26) Tbo small temple at Hermontliis, near Thebes, seems 
to have been built in this rei^, and it is dedicated 
to Mandoo, or the sun, in the name of Cleopatra xhe^' 
and OsBsarion (see Fig. 26). It is unlike the 
older Egyptian temples, in being much less of a fortress ; 
for what in them is a strongly-walled courtyard, 
with towers to guard the narrow doorway, is here pu°6°* 
a small space between two double rows of columns, 
wholly open, without walls, while the roofed building is the 
same as in the older temples. Near it is a small pool, 
seventy feet square, with stone sides, which was used in the 
fdnerals and other reli^ous rites. Mandoo, the god of this 
temple^ would seem to have belonged originally to Lower 
Egypt, though not unknown in Thebes in the time of 
Rameses II. ; but it is only in these later days that we find 
temples built for his worship in the Upper country. We 
have before seen, that when Thebes fell from its high rank, 
Mandoo-Ea usurped the place of Amun-Ea on some of the 
monimients of that once proud city ; and that at some later 
time the priests of Thebes were allowed to displace Mandoo, 
and give back to Amun-Ea his own honours. Now, again, 
we find the worship of Mandoo in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, though not admitted into that city ; and in the next 
reign we shall see a temple built for his worship in Nubia. 

( 27) The murder of Caesar did not raise the character of 
the Eomans, or make them more fit for self-government. It 
was followed by the well-known civil war ; and when, by 
the battle of Philippi and the death of Brutus and Cassius, 
his party was again uppermost, the Eomans willingly bowed 
their necks to his adopted son Octavianus, and his friend 
Mark Antony. 

(28) It is not easy to determine which side Cleopatra 
meant to take in the war between Antony and the murderers 
of CsBsar. She did not openly declare herself, and ^ ^^^^^ 
she probably waited to join that which fortune Be£civ.' 
fiikvoiured. Allienus had been sent to her by Dolo- *^* 
bella to ask for such troops as she could spare to Cicero, 
help Antony, and he l6d a little army of four ^p*JJ*"- 
Roman legions out 'of Egypt into Syria ; but when 

there, he added them to the force which Cassius had assem- 
bled against Antony. Whether he acted through treachery 
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to the queen, or by her orders, is doubtful, for Cassius felt 
more gratitude to Allienus than to Cleopatra. Serapion, 
alflOy the Egyptian governor of Cyprus, joined what was then 
the stronger side, and sent all the ships that he had in his 
portB to the assistance of Cassius. Cleopatra herself was 
gettmg ready another large fleet ; but as, before it sailed, the 
mr WM over, and Brutus and Cassius dead, she said it was 
meant to help Octavianus and Antony. Thus, by the acts of 
her generals and her own hesitation, Cleopatra fairly laid 
henalf open to the reproach of ingratitude to her late friend 
OBsar, or, at least, of thinking tluit the interests of his son 
Gnsarion were opposed to those of his nephew Octavianus ; 
and accordingly, as Antony was passing through pi^tarch. 
Gilicia with his army, he sent orders to her to VitAnum. 
oome from Egypt and meet him at Tarsus, to ^'^^^ 
answer the cluurge of having helped Brutus and Cassius in 
the late war. 

I 

(29) Dellius, the bearer of the message, showed that he 
understood the meaning of it, by beginning himself to pay 
oonrt to her as his queen. He advised her to go, like Juno 
in the Iliad, '^ tricked in her best attire," and told her that 
she had nothing to fear from the kind and gallant Antony. 
On this, she sailed for Cilicia laden with money aod treasures 
for presents, full of trust in her beauty and power of pleasing. 
She had won the heart of Csesar when, though younger, she 
wms less skilled in the arts of love; and she was still only 
twenty-five years old ; and, carrying with her such gifts and 
treasures as became her rank, she entered the Eiver Cydnus 
with the Egyptian fleet in a magnificent galley. The stern 
was covered with gold ; the sails were of scarlet cloth ; and 
the silver oars beat time to the music of flutes and harps. 
The queen, dressed like Venus, lay under an awning em- 
broidered with gold, while pretty dimpled boys, like Cupids, 
stood on each side of the sofa fanning her. Her maidens, 
dressed like sea-n3nnphs and graces, handled the silken tackle 
and steered the vessel. As she approached the town of 
Tarsus, the winds wafted the perfumes and the scent of the 
boming incense to the shores, which were lined with crowds 
who had come out to see her land ; and Antony, who was 
seated on the tribunal waiting to receive her, foimd himself 
left alone. 
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(30) Tarsus on the Eiver Cydnus was situated at the foot 
of the wooded slopes of Mount Taurus, and it guarded the 
great pass in that range between the Phrygian tribes and 
the Phenician tribes. It was a city half Greek and half 
Asiatic, and had from the earliest days been famed for ship- 
building and commerce. Mount Taurus supplied it with 
timber, and around the mouth of its river, as it widens into 

a quiet lake, were the ancient dockyards which had 
ub?Sv. inade the ships of Tarshish proverbial with the 

Hebrew writers. Its merchants, enriched by in- 
dustry and enlightened by foreign trade, had ornamented 
their city with public buildings, and established a school of 
Greek learning. Its philosophers, however, were more 
^own as travelling teachers than as scholars. No learned 
men came to Tarsus, but it sent forth its rhetoricians in its 
own ships, who spread themselves as teachers over the neigh- 
bouring coasts. In Rome there were more professors of 
rhetoric, oratory, and poetry from Tarsus than from Alexan- 
dria or Athens. Athenodorus Cordylion, the Stoic, taught 
Gato ; Athenodorus, the son of Sandon, taught GsBsar ; Nestor, 

a little later, taught the young Marcellus ; while 
iS'oM^ia. Demetrius was one of the first men of learning who 

sailed to the distant island of Britain. This school, 
in the next generation, sent forth Apollonkijuof Tyana, the 
pretended worker of miracles, who taught an eastern form 
of Paganism, and the Apostle Paul, who taught Christianity 
throughout the same coasts ; but Tarsus wilB now to be 
amused by the costly follies of Gleopatra. . 

(31) On her landing, she invited Antony aiid his generals 

to a dinner, at which the whole of thfi dishes placed 
u^^^^ before them were of gold set with p^ecioiis stones, 

and the room and the twelve coucloes were orna- 
mented with purple and gold. On his praisina the splendour 
of the sight, as passing anything he had before] seen, she said 
it was a trifle, and begged that he would take tme whole of it 
as a gift from her. The next day he again djned with her, 
and brought a larger number of his friends anil generals, and 
was of course startled to see a costliness whiclL made that of 
the day before seem nothing ; and she again! gave bim the 
whole of the gold upon the table, and gave fjo each of hia 
friends the couch upon which he sat. 
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(32) These costly and delicate diuners were continned 
every day ; and, one evening, when Antony play- 
fully blamed her wastefulness, and said that it was ^j, ^IxJis. 
not possible to fare in a more costly manner, she 

told him that the dinner of the next day should cost ten 
ihonsand sestertia, or sixty thousand pounds sterling. This 
he would not believe, and laid her a wager that she would 
fedl in her promise. When the day came, the dinner was as 
grand and dainty as those of the former days;^ but when 
Antony called upon her to count up the cost of the meats 
and wines, she said that she did not reckon them, but that 
she should herself soon eat and drink the ten thousand 
sestertia. She wore in her ears two pearls, the largest 
known in the world, which, like the diamonds of European 
kings, had come to her with her crown and kingdom, and 
were together valued at that large sum. On the servants 
removing the meats, they set before her a glass of vinegar, 
and she took one of these earrings from her ear and dropped 
it into the glass, and when dissolved drank it off. Plancus, 
one of the guests, who had been made judge of the wager, 
snatched the other from the queen's ear, and saved it from 
being drunk up like the first, and then declared that Antony 
had lost his bet. The pearl which was saved was afterwards 
cut in two, and made into a pair of earrings for the statue 
of Venus in the Pantheon at Eome ; and the fame of the 
wager may be said to have made the two half pearls at least 
as valuable as the two whole ones. 

(33) The beauty, sweetness, and gaiety of this young 
queen, joined to her great powers of mind, which 

were all turned to the art of pleasing, had quite yit^^nton. 
overcome Antony ; he had sent for her as her 
master, but he was now her slave. Her playful wit was 
delightful ; her voice was as an instrument of many strings ; 
she spoke readily to every ambassador in his own language ; 
and was said to be the only sovereign of Egypt who could 
understand the languages of all her subjects ; Greek, Egyp- 
tiaUy Ethiopic, Troglodytic, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. 
With these charms, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
Uie luxurious Antony could deny her nothing. Anoq^x^ti. 
The first favour which she asked of her lover 
equals any cruelty that we have met with in this history ; 
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it was, that he would have her sister Arsinoe pnt to death. 
CsBsar had spared her life, after his triumph, through love 
of Cleopatra ; but he was mistaken in the heart of his 
mistress ; she would have been then better pleased at Arsinoe's 
death ; and Antony, at her bidding, had her murdered in the 
temple of Diana, at Ephesus. 

(34) Though Fulvia, the faithful wife of Antony, could 
scarcely keep together his party at Home against the power 

of Octavianus, his colleague in the triumyirate^ 
^u ABton. 8^^ though Labienus, with the Parthian legions, 

was ready to march into Syria against him, yet he 
was so entangled in the artful nets of Cleopatra, that ^e led 
him captive to Alexandria ; and there the old warrior fell 
into every idle amusement, and offered up at the shrine of 
pleasure one of the greatest of sacrifices, the sacrifice of his 
time. The lovers visited each other every day, and the 
waste of their entertainments passed beliej^ Fhilotas, a 
physician who was following his studies at Alexandria, 
told Plutarch's grandfather that he was once invited to see 
Antony's dinner cooked, and, among other meats, were eight 
wild boars roasting whole ; and the cook explained to hjm 
that, though there were only twelve guests, yet as each dish 
had to bo roasted to a single turn of the spit, and Antony 
did not know at what hour he should dine, it was necessary 

to cook at least eight dinners. But the most costly 
lib. xiSfs, 4. o^ *^® luxuries then used in "Egypt were the scents 

and the ointments. Grold, silver, and jewels, as Pliny 
remarks, will pass to a man's heirs, even clothes will last a 
few months or weeks, but scents fly off and are lost at the 
first moment that they are admired ; and yet ointments, like 
the attar of roses, which melted and gave out their scent, 
and passed into air when placed upon the back of the hand, 
as the coolest part of the body, were sold for four hnndzed 
denarii the pound. But the ointment was not meant to be 
used quite so wastefully. It was usually sealed up in small 
alabaster jars, which were made in the town of Alabastron 
on the east of the Nile, and thence received their name. 
These were long in shape, without a foot, and had a narrow 
mouth. They were meant never to be opened, but to let the 
scent escape slowly and sparingly through the porous stone 
(see Fig. 27). In these Egyptian jars scented ointment was 
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carried by trade to the banks of the Tigris and to the shores 
p-. of the Mediterranean ; and such was the 
*— ' jar broken in pious zeal for the anoint- ^"^. 
ment of our Saviour shortly before his 
crucifixion. 

(36) The tenth and eleventh years of Seneca, 
the queen's reign were marked by a ^at. Quast. 
famine through the land, caused by the 
Nile's not rising to the wished-for height, 
and by the want of the usual overflow ; 
and an inscription which was written 
both in the Greek and Egyptian languages de- 
clares the gratitude of the Theban priests and 
elders and citizens to Callimachus, the prefect of 
the Theban taxes, who did what he could to lessen 
the sufiferin&^s in that city. The citizens 
of Alexandria on those years received from the ^ ApionTiu 
government a smaller gift of com than usual, and 
tiie Jews then felt their altered rank in the state. They 
were told that they were not citizens, and accordingly 
received no portion whatever out of the public granaries, 
bnt were left, like the Egyptians, to take care of them- 
aalves. From this time forward there was an unceasing 
quarrel between Greeks and Jews in Alexandria. Those 
leelings of humanity which bind the arms of the conquerors, 
and form a rule of conduct under the name of the Law of 
Nations, have seldom embraced more than a small portion 
of the human race. They favour those only from whom we 
hope to receive a like favour in return. The lawyers tell us 
that the Law of Nations for modern Europe used not to 
reach beyond the whole of Christendom. With the Jews, all 
except the kindred Arab tribes were beyond the care of the 
Jewuh law ; with the Greeks, all except those who spoke 
•ome dialect of Greek might be treated as barbarians and 
alaves. Tlie first Ptolemy, indeed, while treating the Egyp- 
tians as an enslaved race, had wished the Greeks and Jews 
to live together as fellow-citizens. But his wise rules were 
now no longer obeyed, and thereby Alexandria often became 
the seat of civil war. 

(86) Cleopatra, who held her power at the pleasure of the 
Boouui legions, spared no pains to please Antony. She 
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had borne him first a son named Ptolemy, and then a 
son and daught^ twins, Alexander Helius and 
vitl^^ton. Cleopatra Selene, or Sun and Moon, She gamed, 
she drank, she hunted, she reviewed the troops with 
him, and, to humour his coarser tastes, she followed him in his 
midnight rambles through the city in the dress of a servant ; 
and nothing that youth, beauty, wealth, and elegance could do 
to throw a cloak over the grossness of vice and crime was for- 
gotten by her. The biographer thought it waste of 
^"viiS!* *i"^® *o mention all Cleopatra's arts and Antony's 
follies, but the story of his fishing was not to be 
forgotten. One day, when sitting in the boat with her, he 
caught but little, and was vexed at her seeing his want of 
success. So he ordered one of his men to dive into the 
water and put upon his hook a fish which had been before 
taken. Cleopatra, however, saw what was being done, and 
quietly took the hint for a joke of her own. The next day 
she brought a larger niunber of friends to see the fishing, and 
when Antony let down his line, she ordered one of her divers 
to put on the hook a salted fish. The line was then drawn 
up and the fish landed amid no little mirth of their friends ; 
and Cleopatra playfully consoled him, saying : " Well, general, 
you may leave fishing to us petty princes of Pharos and 
Canopus ; your game is cities, provinces, and kingdoms.'* 

(37) Antony's eldest son by Fulvia came to Alexandria at 

this time, and lived in the same princely style with his 

father. Philotas the physician lived in his service, and 

one day at supper, when Philotas silenced a tiresome talker 

with a foolish sophism, the young Antony gave him as a 

reward the whole sideboard of plate. But in the middle of 

this gaiety and feasting Antony was recalled to Europe, by 

letters which told him that his wife and brother had been 

driven out of Rome by Octavianus. Before, however, he 

reached Bome, his wife Fulvia was dead ; and wishing to 

strengthen his party, he at once married Octavia, the sister 

of Octavianus and widow of Marcellus. 

J (38) In that year Herod passed through Egypt 

Bell. Jud. on his way to Bome to claim JudaBa as his kingdom. 

iib.Lii; 2e came through Arabia to Pelusium, and thenoe 

^^^^' }xQ sailed to Alexandria. Cleopatra, who wanted 

1 is services, gave him honourable entertainment in her 
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capital, and made him great offers in order to persuade him 
to take the command of her army. But the Jewish prince 
saw that a kingdom was to be gained by offering his services 
to Antony and Octavianus; and he went on to Bome. 
There, through the friendship of Antony, he was josephus, 
declared king of Judaea by the senate. He then Beii.jui 
returned to Syria to collect an army and to win the "*** ^ ^^ 
kingdom which had been granted to him ; and, by the help 
of Sosius, Antony's lieutenant, he had conquered Jerusalem 
when the war broke out between Antony and Octavianus. 

(39) In the next year Antony was himself in Syria, carry- 
ing on the war which ended with the battle of Actium, and 
he sent to Alexandria to beg Cleopatra to join him there. 
On her coming, he made her perhaps the largest gift which 
lover ever gave to his mistress : he gave her the wide pro- 
vinces of Phenicia, Coele-Syria, Cyprus, part of Cilicia, part 
of Judsea, and part of Arabia Nabatsda. These large gifts 
only made her ask for more, and she begged tik, ,« 
him to put to death Herod, king of JudaBa, and 
Malichus, king of Arabia Nabataea, the former of whom had 
advised Antony to break through the disgraceful ties which 
bound him to Cleopatra, as the only means of saving himself 
from being crushed by the rising power of Octavianus. She 
asked to have the whole of Arabia and Judaea given to her. 
But Antony had not so far forgotten himself as to yield to 
these commands; and he only gave her the balsam country 
round Jericho, and a rent-charge of two hundred talents, 
or thirty thousand pounds, a year, on the revenues of Judaea. 
On receiving this large addition to her kingdom, 
and perhaps in honour of Antony, who had then ^a^sSug* 
lost all power in Italy, but was the real king of 
Egypt and its Greek provinces, Cleopatra began to count the 
years of her reign afresh: what was really the 
sixteenth of her reign, and had been called the six- 
teenth of Ptolemy, her elder brother, she called the first of 
her own reign, and she reckoned them in the same way till 
her death. Cleopatra had accompanied Antony on 
his expedition against Armenia, as far as the River ^u5JJf^\ 
Enphiates, and returned through Damascus to 
JucUea. There she' was politely received by her enemy 
Herod, who was too much in fear of Antony to take his 
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revenge on her. She fanned out to him the revenues of her 
parts of Arabia and JudaBa, and was accompanied by him on 
her way towards Egypt. 

(40) But, after wondering at the wasteful feasts and gifts, 

in which pearls and provinces were alike trifled 
Vit. Amon with, we are reminded that even Cleopatra was of 
' the family of the Lagid®, and that she was weU 
aware how much the library of the Museum had added to the 
glory of Alexandria. It had been burnt by the Boman 
troops under Csesar, and, to make amends for this, Antonj 
gave her the large library of the city of Pergamus, by whicb 
Eumenes and Attalus had hoped to raise a school that should 
equal the Museum of Alexandria. Cleopatra placed these 
two hundred thousand volumes in the temple of Serapis; 
and Alexandria again held the largest library in the world ; 
while Pergamus ceased to be a place of learning. By the 
help of this new library, the city still kept its trade in books 
and its high rank as a school of letters ; and, when the onoe 
proud kingdom of Egypt was a province of Bome, and when 
almost every trace of the monarchy was lost, and half a 
century afterwards Philo the Jewish philosopher of Alex- 
andria asked *' Where are now the Ptolemies ?" the historian 
could have found an answer by pointing to the mathematical 
schools and the library of the Serapeum. 

(41) But to return to our history. When Antony left 
g^^ . Cleopati-a, he marched against the Parthians, and 

iib.zi. 14. on his return he again entered Alexandria in 
piutarcb. triumph, leading Artavasdes king of Armenia 
^ ^°^' chained behind his chariot as he rode in proces- 
sion through the city. He soon afterwards mado known his 
plans for the government of Egypt and the proyinces. He 
called together the Alexandrians in the Gynmasium, and, 
seating himself and Cleopatra on two golden thrones, he 
declared her son Csesarion her colleague, and that they 
should hold Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Coele-Syria. To 
her sons by himself he gave the title of " kings the children 
of kings ;" and to Alexander, though still a child, he gave 
Armenia and Media, with Parthia when it should be con- 
quered ; and to Ptolemy he gave Phenicia, Syria, and Oilieia. 
Cleopatra wore the sacred robe of Isis, and took the title of 
the '^ New Isis," while the young Alexander wore a Median 
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dress witli turban and tiara, and the little Ptolemy a long 
doak and slippers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem, 
like the successors of Alexander. Antony himself „ ^ 

.,,.., < , ^neas Flor. 

wore an eastern scimetar by his side, and a royal iv. 9. 

diadem round his head, as being not less a sove- jogephua, 

reign than Cleopatra. To Cleopatra he then gave BeiL jud. 

the whole of his Parthian booty, and his prisoner ^^' ** ^®* 
Tigranes, the son of the Parthian king. 

(42) But, notwithstanding Antony's love for Cleopatra, 
her falsehood and cruelty were such that when his 

power in Eome fell he could no longer trust her. iib[*^*9. 
He even feared that she might have him poisoned, 
and would not eat or drink in her palace without having the 
food first tasted by herself. But she had no such thoughts, 
and only laughed at him for his distrust. One day, to prove 
her power, and, at the same time, her good faith, she had the 
flowers with which he was to be crowned, as he reclined at 
her dinner-table, dipped in deadly poison. Antony dined 
with these roimd his head, while she wore a crown of fresh 
flowers. During the dinner Cleopatra playfully took off her 
garland and dipped it in her cup to flavour the wine, and 
Antony did the same with his poisoned flowers, steeping 
them in his own cup of wine. He even raised it to his lips 
to drink, when she hastily caught hold of his hand. " Now,*' 
said she, " I am the enemy against whom you have latterly 
been bo carefuL If I could have endured to live without you 
that draught would have given me the opportunity." She 
then ordered the wine to be taken to one of the condemned 
eriminals, and sent Antony out to see that the man died ou 
drinking it. 

(43) On the early coins of Cleopatra we see her head ou 
the one side and th6 eagle or the cornucopia on the 

other side, with the name of " Qiieen Cleojpatra " Hbu RoL 
(see Fig. 22). After she had borne Antony children 
we find the words round their heads, '^ Of Antony ^ on the 
conquest of Armenia ;'' " Of Cleopatra the guteen, and of the 
hmgs the children of kings" (see Fig. 28). On the later 
coinB we find the head of Antony joined with hers, as king 
and queen, and he is styled '' the emperor " and she " the 
jf(MMg goddess^ (see Fig. 29). Cleopatra was perhaps the 
last Greek sovereign that bore the title of god. Nor did it 
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seom nnsnitable to her, so common had the Greeks of Asia 
and Egypt made that holy name, by giving it to their kinga 
and even to their king's families and favoorites. Bat tiaa 
nee of the word made no change in their religions opinioDB ; 

they never for a momeat supposed that the persona whom 
they so styled had any share ia the oreation and goverumsDt 
ofthe woild. 




(44) The death of Jolins C«sar and afterwards of Brattn 

and CoesittB had left Antony with the chief sway in 

TtLAnuQ. ^^^ Roman world ; but hia life of pleasure in Egypt 

had done much to forfeit it ; and Octavianns, afbED^ 

wards called AngustuB, had been for some time rising in 

power against him. His party, however, was still strmig 

enough in Borne to choose for consul hie friend Sosins, who 

put the head of Antony on one side of his coins, and 

T(iL^u'4. the Egyptian eagle and thonderbolt on the other. 

Soon afterwards Antony was himself chosen as 

\^|^^ consul elect for the coming year, and he then 

strock his last coins in Egypt The rude copper 

coins have on one side the name (tt " The queen, &e yotmg 

goddeu," and on the other side of " Antony, Cotuul a tAtrrf 
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lime" (bob Fig. 30). Bnt he never was consul for the Itird 
time ; before tbe daj of entering on the office he was made 
in enemy of Roue hy the oenete. Octaviaune, 
however, would ^ot declare war against him, bat vila^ud. 
declared war against Cleopatra, or rather, as he 
said, against Mardion, her slave, Iris, her waiting- woman, 
and Obarmion, auotbor &vonrito woman ; for these had the 
chief man^ement of Antony's affairs. 




(16) At the beginnii^ of the year which was to end with 
the batUe of Actium, Octavianns held Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and Carthage, with an army of eighty thoa- 
sand foot, twelve thousand horse, and a fleet of two hundred 
and fifty ships ; Antony held Egypt, Ethiopia, and Oyrene, 
with one hundred thousand foot, twelve thougand horse, and 
Sve hundred skips ; he was followed by the kings of Africa, 
Upper Cilicia, Cappadocia, Paphh^ania, Commagene, and 
Thrace ; and he received help from the kings of Fontus, 
Arabia, Jadiea, Lycaonia, Galatia, and Media. Thus Oeta- 
Tianiia held Eome, with its weBtem provinces and hardy 
legions, while Antony held the Greek kii^dom of q,^ 
Ptolemy Philadelphos. Clec^tatra was confident of Cuaiut. 
Boccess, and aa boastful as she was confident Her ""■'-'■ 
must solemn mode of promising was to add, "as surely as I 
shall issue my decrees from the Boman Capitol." But 
the mind of Antony was ruined by his life of pleasure. He 
cotried her with him into battle, at once his strength 
and his weakness, " the repiiblic'a firebrand, Egypt's u™™ j. 
fool disgrace," and he was beaten at sea by Ucta- 
vianoB, on tbe coast of Epims, near Actiiun. This battle, 
which sealed the &te of Antony, of Kgypt, and of Rome, 

vol. n. p 
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would never have been Bpotom of in history if he 1^ thm 
h»d the couMgo to join hia land forces; but he «^ *«? 
in a fright with Cloopatra. leaving an army larger than uiM 
of OctftviannB, which wonid not beUevo that he wm pm*. 
They landed at Panetoilinm in Libya, where ho remainett m 
the desert with Ariatocrfttea. the rhetorician, and ^e or Wo 
other friends, and sent Cleopatm forward to Aleaworm. 
There she talked of carrying ber ships across "le ««™^ * 
the head of the Red Sea, alori^e oanal from Bubartw tt 
the Bitter Lakes, and thence flying^to some unknown Jana 
from the power of the conqueror. " Xii.:)D^.S^°'"' ^V^^^t 
foUowed her, but not to join in society. Ho l-W*^ '^'™^ 




np in his despair in a vaulted tower or xmiiU fort 

side of the harbour (see Fig. 31), which he |l 

Timonium, after Timon, the Athenian ]ihihi8| 

forsook the society of men. When the ncw^ (,oijiB."il/-«4 

arrived that his land forces had joinod Ootftyiiir., tJ -^^ 

allies had deserted him, he came out of his Tii[ _ut„^b^(/ 

joined the queen. 

(46) In Alexandria Antony and C\.^, "" 
VLtinion-Bo far regained their coungO as ti> I ,. , ,^ 
losses, and to plunge into tho siime rour . 3 /JVl 
feasts and shows that they had amused themsulvett^ iClV"*" 
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their fall ; but, while they were wasting these few weeks in 
pleasure, Octayianns was moving his fleet and army upon 
Egypt. 

(47) When he landed on the coast Egypt held three 
millions of people ; he might have been met by three hundred 
thousand men able to bear arms. As for money, which has 
sometimes been called the sinews of war, though there might 
have been none in the treasury, yet it could not have been 
wanting in Alexandria. But the Egyptians, like the ass in 
the fable, had nothing to fear from a change of masters ; they 
could hardly be kicked and cuffed worse than they had been ; 
and, though t^ey themselves were the prize struggled for, 
they looked on with the idle stare of a bystander. Some 
few of the garrisons made a show of holding out ; but, as 
Antony had left the whole of his army in Greece when he 
fled away after the battle of Actium, he had lost all chance 
of safety. 

(48) When Pelusium was taken it was by some said that 
Seleucus, the commander, had given it up by Cleopatra*s 
orders ; but the queen, to justify herself, put the wife and 
children of Seleucus into the hands of Antony to be punished 
if he thought fit. When Octavianus arrived in front of 
Alexandria he encamped not far from the hippodrome, a few 
miles from the Cauobic' or eastern gate. On this, Antony 
made a brisk sally, and, routing the Boman cavalry, returned 
to the city in triumph. On his way to the palace he met 
Cleopatra, whom he £ssed, armed as he was, and recommended 
to hep favour a brave soldier who had done good service in 
the battle. She gave the man a cuirass and helmet of gold ; 
but he saw that Antony's cause was ruined ; his new-gotten 
treasure made him selfish, and he went over to the enemy's 
camp that very night. The next morning Antony ordered 
out his forces, both on land and sea, to engage with those of 
Octavianus ; but he was betrayed by his generals ; his fleet 
and cavalry deserted him without a blow being struck ; and 
his infEmtry, easily routed, retreated into the city. 

(49) Cleopatra had hever acted justly towards her Jewish 
mbjects ; and, during a late famine, had denied to 

item their share of the wheat distributed out of the Jl'^fti. 

miblio granaries to the citizens of Alexandria. The 

Jews in return showed- no loyalty to Cleopatra, nor regret at 
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her enemy's success; and on this defeat of her troops her 
rage fell upon them. She made a boast of her cruelty 
to\mrds them, and thought if she could have killed all the 
Jews with her own hand she should have boon rex)aid for the 
loss of the city. On the other hand, Antuny thought 
m Auton. *^*^* ^^ ^^^ been betrayed by Cleopatra, as she had 
received many messengers from Octavianus. To 
avoid his anger, therefore, she fled to a monument which she 
had built near the templo of Isis, and in which she had 
before placed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, 
ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, together with a large quantity 
of flax and a number of torches, as though to bum herself 
and her wealth in one flame. Here she retired with two of 
her women, and secured herself with bars and bolts, and sent 
word to Antony that she was dead. Antony, when he heard 
it, believing that she had killed herself, and wishing not to 
be outdone in courage by a woman, plunged his sword into 
his breast. But the wound was not fatal, and, when Cleopatra 
heard of it, she sent to beg that he would como to hen 
Accordingly his servants carried him to the door of her 
monument. But the queen, in fear of treachery, would not 
suffer tho door to be opened ; but she let a. cord down from 
the window, and she with her two women drew him up. 
Nothing could be more affecting than the sight to all who 
were near; Antony, covered with blood, in the agonies of 
death, stretching out his hands to Cleopatra, and she strain- 
ing every nerve and every feature of her face with the effort 
she was making. He was at last lifted in at the window, bat 
died soon afterwards. By this time the city was in the power 
of Octavianus ; he had not found it necessary to storm the 
walls, for Antony's troops had all joined him, and he sent in 
Gallus to endeavour to take Cleopatm alive. This he sne- 
ceedcd in doing by drawing her into conversation at tho door 
of her monument, while three men scaled tho window and 
snatched out of her hand the dagger with which eho would 
have stabbed herself. 

Dion (50) Octavianus began by promising his soldien 

UMr^5 *^® hundred and fifty drachms each as prize moneji 

Plutarch. ^OT uot being allowed to plunder Alexandria. H« 

Vit Anton, goon afterv/ards entered the city, not on horselMf^ 

armed at the head of his victorious legions, but aa fpo^ 
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leaning on tlie arm of the philosopher Arms ; and, as he 
wished to be thought as great a lover of learning as of mercy, 
he gave out that he spared the place to the prayers of his 
Alexandrian friend. He called the Greek citizens together 
in the Gynmasium, and, mounting the tribunal, promised 
that they should not be hurt.. Cleopatra's three children by 
Antony, who had not the misfortune to be of the same blood 
with the conqueror, were kindly treated and taken care of ; 
while Cajsarion, her son by Julius Caesar, who was betrayed 
by his tutor Rhodon while flying towards Ethiopia, was put 
to death as a rival. The flatterers of the conqueror would 
of course say that Caasarion was not the son of 
Julias, but of Ptolemy, the elder of the two boys iIbJ^"^o. 
who had been called Cleopatra's husbands. The 
feelings oif humanity might have answered, that if he was not 
the only son of the uncle to whom OctaVianus owed every- 
thing, he was at least helpless and friendless, and that ho 
nevqpr could trouble the undisputed master of the world ; but 
Octavianus, with the heartless cruelty which murdered 
Cicero, and the cold caution which marked his 
character through life, listening to the remark of viu^ Anton. 
Arius, that there ought not to be two Cassars, had 
him at once put to death. 

(51) Octavianus gave orders that Cleopatra should be 
carefully guarded, lest she should put an end to her own life ; 
he wished to carry her with him to Home as the ornament of 
his triumph. He paid her a visit of condolence and con- 
solation. He promised her she should receive honourable 
treatment. He allowed her to bury Antony. He threatened 
that her children should be punished if she hurt herself; but 
she deceived her guards and put herself to death, either by 
poiflon, or, as was more comn^only thought, by the bite of an 
asp brought to her in a basket of fruit. She was thirty nine 
years of age, having reigned twenty-two years, of which the 
last seven were in conjunction with Antony ; and she was 
buried in his tomb with all regal splendour. 

(52) Cleopatra had been a favourite name in Greece and 
with the royal families of Macedonia and Alexandria, for at 
least four hundred years. What prettier name could be 
given to a little girl in her cradle than to call her the Pride 
of her Father f But so •disgraceful was the conduct of this 
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last queen of Egypt, that the name £rom her time very much 
went out of use. 

(53) The death of Cleopatra was hailed at Eome as a leli^ 
from a sad disgrace, by others besides the flatterers of the 
Lucanus. conqueror. When governed by Julius Caesar, and 
Mb. X. 65. afterwards by Antony, the Komans sometimes femcied 
Od. iii. 6. they were receiving orders from the barbarian queen 
Od. u 31. to whom their master was a slave. When Antony 
was ill arms against Bome, with forces gathered from the 
very north to the very south of the then known world, with 
rowers from Dacia, and bowmen from Ethiopia, his country- 
men were not without alarm at Cleopatra's boast that she 
would yet make her power felt in the Capitol ; and many 
feared that even when Antony was overthrown the conqueror 
might himself be willing to wear her chains. But the 
prudent Octavianus was in no danger of being dazzled by 
beauty. He saw clearly all that was within his reach ; he 
0^ j^ j^ did not want her help to the sovereignty of 'E^fpt; 
and from the day that he entered the empty palace 
in Alexandria, his reign began as sole master of Bomo and 
its dependent provinces. 

(64) While we have in this history been looking at the 
Romans from afar, and only seen their dealings with foreign 
kings, we have been able to note some of the changes in their 
manners nearly as well as if we had stood in the Formn. 
When Epiphanes, Philometor, and Euergetes II. owed their 
crowns to Boman help, Bome gained nothing but thanks, and 
that weight in their councils which is fairly due to useful- 
ness ; the senate asked for no tribute, and the citizens took 
no bribes. But with the growth of power came the love of 
conquest and of its spoils. Macedonia was conquered in 
what might be called self-defence ; in the reign of Cleopatra 
Cocce, Cyrene was won by fraud, and Cyprus was then seized 
without a plea. The senators were even more eager for 
bribes than the senate for provinces. The nobles who 
governed these wide provinces grew too powerful for the 
senate, and found that they could heap up ill-gotten wealth 
faster by patronising kings than by conquering them ; and 
the Egyptian monarchy was left to stand in ^e reigns of 
Auletes and Cleopatra, because the Bomans were still more 
greedy than when they seized Cyrene and Cyprus. And, 
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lastly, when the Bomans were worn out by quarrels and the 
want of a steady government, and were ready to obey any 
master who conld put a stop to civil bloodshed, they made 
Octavianus autocrat of Bome ; he then gained for himself 
whatever he seized in the name of the republic, and he at 
onoe put an end to the* Egyptian monarchy. 

(55) Thus fell the family of the Ptolemies, a family that 
had perhaps done more for arts and letters than any that can 
be pointed out in history. Like other kings who have 
bought the praises of poets, orators, and historians, they may 
have misled the talents which they wished to guide, and have 
smothered the fire which they seemed to foster; but, in 
rewarding the industry of the mathematicians and anatomists, 
of the critics, commentators, and compilers, they seem to 
have been highly successful. It is true that Alexandria 
never sent forth works with the high tone of philosophy, the 
lofty moral aim, and the pure taste which mark the writings 
of Greece in its best ages, and* which ennoble the mind and 
mend the heart ; but it was the school to which the world 
long looked for knowledge in all those sciences which help 
the body and improve the arts of life, and which are some- 
times called useful knowledge. Though great and good 
actions may not have been unknown in Alexandria, so few 
valued them that none took the trouble to record them. The 
well-paid writers never wrote the lives of the Ptolemies. 
The muse of history had no seat in the Museum, but it was 
almost the birth-place of anatomy, geometry, conic sections, 
geography, astronomy, and hydrostatics. 

(56) If we retrace the steps by which this Graeco-Egyptian 
monarchy rose and fell, we shall see that virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly, care and thoughtlessness were for the most 
jjart followed by the rewards which to us seem natural. The 
Egyptian gold which first tempted the Greeks into the 
country, and then helped their energies to raise the monarchy, 
afterwards undermined those same energies, and was one of 
the causes of its overthrow. 

(57) In Ptolemy Soter we see plain manners, careful 
phms, untiring activity, and a wise choice of friends. By 
him talents were highly paid wherever they were found ; no 
service left unrewarded ; the people trusted and taught the 
use of arms, their love gained by wise laws and even-handed 
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justice ; docks, liarbonrs, and fortresses built, sdiools opened; 
and by these means a great monarchy founded. Ptolemj 
was eager to fill the ranjcs of his armies with soldiers, and 
his new city with traders. Instead of trying to govern 
against the will of the people, to thwart or overlook their 
wishes and feelings, his utmost aim was to guide them, and 
to make Alexandria a more agreeable place of settlement than 
the cities of Asia Minor and Syria, for the thousands who 
were then pouring out of Greece on the check given to its 
trading industry by the overthrow of its freedom. Though 
every thinking man might have seen that the new govern- 
ment when it gained shape and strength would be a militaiy 
despotism ; yet his Greek subjects must have felt, while it 
was weak and resting on their good-will rather than on their 
habits, that they were enjoying many of the blessings of 
freedom. Had they then claimed a share in the government, 
they would most likely have gained it, and thereby they 
would have handed down those blessings to their children. 

(58) Before the death of Ptolemy Soter the habits of the 
people had so closely entwined themselves round the throne, 
that Philadelphus was able to take the kingdom and the 
whole of its wide provinces at the hands of his father as a 
family .estate. He did nothing to mar his father's wise plans, 
which then ripened into fruit-bearing. Trade crowded the 
harbours and markets, learning filled the schools, conquests 
rewarded the discipline of the fleets and armies; power, 
wealth, and splendour followed in due order. The blaze 
thus cast around the throne would by many kings have been 
made to stand in the place of justice and mildness, but under 
Philadelphus it only throw a light upon his good government 
He was acknowledged both at home and abroad to be the 
first king of his age ; Greece and its philosophers looked up 
to him as a friend and patron ; and though as a man he must 
take rank far below his father, by whose wisdom the eminence 
on which he stood was raised, yet in all the gold and glitter 
of a king Philadelphus was the greatest of his family. 

(59) The Egyptians had been treated with kindness by 
both of these Greek kings. As far as they had been able or 
willing to copy the arts of Greece they had been raised to a 
level with the Macedonians. The Egyptian worship and 
temples had been upheld, as if in obedience to the oft-repeated 
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f the Delphic oracle, that the gods should everywhere 
ipped according to the laws of the country, 
pgetes was much more of an Egyptian, Mm?hr^i 
3 he was bringing back the ancient splen- 
be temples, the priests must have regained something 
brmer rank. But they had no hold on the minds of 
ers. Had the mercenaries upon whom the power 
3g rested been worshippers in the Egyptian temples, 
its might, as in the earlier times, like a body of 
ave checked his power when too great, and at other 
held it» But it was not so ; and upon the whole, 
ns to have been gained by the court becoming more 
, while the army must have lost something of its 
scipline and plainness of manners. 
»ut in the next reign the fruits of this change were 
be most unfortunate. Philopator was an eastern 
urrounded by eunuchs and drowned in pleasures, 
mtiy was governed by his women and vicious 
s. The array, which at the beginning of his reign 
I to seventy-three thousand men beside the garrisons, 
pst weakened by rebellion, and before the end of his 
bad fallen to pieces like a rope of sand. Nothing, 

happened to prove his weakness to surrounding 

Egypt was still the greatest of kingdoms, though 
the conquest of Carthage, and Syria under Antiochus 
t, were fast gaining ground upon it ; but he left to 
k son a throne sliaken to the very foundations. 
?he ministers of Epiphanes, the infant autocrat, found 
rnment without a head and without an army, the 
without money, and the people without virtue or 

and they at onee threw the kingdom into the hands 
tomans to save it from being shared between the 

Syria and Macedonia. Thus passed the first five 
le first one hundred and fifty years, the first half of 

centuries tbat the kingdom of the Ptolemies lasted, 
hen rotten at the core with vice and luxury. Its 
•n was lessening, its trade falling off, its treasury 
s revenue too small for the wasteful expenses of the 
mt ; but nevertheless, in the eyes of surrounding 
its trade and wealth seemed boundless. Taste, 
lud poetry had passed away; bat mathematics^ 
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surgery, and grammar still graced the Museum. The de- 
cline of art is shown upon the coins, and even in the shape 
of the letters upon the coins. On those of Cleopatra the 
engraver followed the fashion of the penpian ; the S is written 
like our C, the E has a round back, and the long O is formed 
like an M reversed, 

(62) During the reigns of the later Ptolemies the kingdom 
was under the shield, but also under the sceptre of Borne. 
Its kings sent to Eome for help, sometimes against their 
enemies, and sometimes against their subjects; sometimes 
they humbly asked the senate for advice, and at other times 
were able respectfully to disobey the Eoman orders. One 
by one the senate seized the provinces ; Coele-Syria, the coast 
of Asia Minor, Cyrene, and the island of Cyprus ; and lastly, 
though the Ptolemies still reigned, they were counted among 
the clients of the Boman patrician to whom they looked up 
for patronage. From this low state Egypt could scarcely be 
said to fall when it became a part of the great empire of 
Augustus. 

(68) During the reigns of the Ptolemies, the sculpture, the 
style of building, the religion, the writing, and the language 
of the Copts in the Thebaid were nearly the same as when 
their own kings were reigning in Thebes, with even fewer 
changes than usually creep in through time. They had all 
become less simple; and though it would be difficult and 
would want a volume by itself to trace these changes, and to 
show when they came into use, yet a few of them may be 
pointed out.' The change of fashion must needs be slower 
in buildings, which are only raised by the untiring labour of 
years, and which when built stand for ages ; but in the later 
temples we find less strength as fortresses, few obelisks or 
sphinxes, and no colossal statues ; we no longer meet with 
vast caves or pyramids. The columns in a temple have 
several new patterns. The capitals, which used to be copied 
from the papyrus plant, are now formed of lotus flowers, or 
palm branches. In some cases, with a sad want of taste, the 
\7eight of the roof rests on the weak head of a woman (see 
Fig. 32). It was perhaps from this that the Greek sculptor 
took the design for his beautiful bust of the Lady in the 
Lotus now in the British Museum. The buildings, however, 
of the Ptolemies are such that, before the hieroglyphics on 
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them had been read by Dr. Yoimg, nobody had ever gnessed 
thftt they were l&ter than the time of CambyBes, while three 

or foor pillarfi at Alexandi-ia were ahnost . 

the only pKtof that the ootmtry had eser 
been held by Greeks. 

(61) In the religion we find many new 
gods or old gods in new dresses Ha 
pinx>n, the Nile, now poura water out 
of a jar like a Greek nver god The 
moon, which before ornamented the 
beads of gods ib now a goddess under \ 
the name of loh The favonrite Isis had 
^)peared in so many characters that she 
ia called the goddess with ten thousand 
names. The gods had also changed then 
rsnk ; Pthah and Serapis now held the 
chief place. Strange change had also 
taken place in the names of men and 
citiea. In the place of Pet-isiB, Fet- 
amnn, Fsammo, and Serapion, we find 
men named Endoxas, Hermophantus, and »■».■". 

Polycrates ; while of the cities, Oshmoenayn is colled Her- 
mopolia i Esne, Latopolis ; Cbemmis, Fanopolis ; and Thebes, 
Dioepolis ; and Ptolemaia, Phylace, Parembole, and others 
bad sprang into being. Many new characters crept into 
tlis hiert^yphics, as the eamelopard, the mmnmy lying on 
ft conch, the ships with sails, and the chariot with horses; 
there were more words spelled with letters, the groups were 
more crowded, and the titles of the kings within the ovals 
became much longer. 

(65) With the papyrus, which was becoming common 
abont the time of the Persian invasion, we find the running 
hand, the enchorial or common writing, as it was callei), 
coming into use, in which there were few symbols, and most 
of the words were spelt ivith letters. Each letter was of the 
easy sloping form, which came from its being made with a 
reed or pen, instead of the stiff form of the hieroglyphics, 
which were mostly cnt in stone. But there is a want of 
ceatnese, which has thrown a dif&culty over them, and has 
made these writings less easy to read than the hieroglyphics. 
Least of all can we trace the change in the language, which 
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is only reallj known to ua tLrougli the Bible, which was 
U'Anslated into Coptic, with Greek lettets, abont three 
centaries nfter the fall of the Ptoloniies. The language of 

the old hieroglyphics Beouis to have been nearly the same as 
this, but the charactcre ninstbe much better understood than 
they are before we can point out the changes in the language 
in which thoy were written. 

(66) When the country fell into the hands of Octavianna, 
whom we shall henceforth call Augustus, the Copts were in 
a much lower stnte than nhen conquered by Alexander, Of 
the old moral worth and purity of manners very little remained. 
All respect for women was lost ; and when mea degrade those 
who should be their helps towards excellence, they degrade 
them^lves also. Not a small part of the nation was Bunk in 
vice. They had been slaves for three handred years, sometimes 
trusted and well treated, but more often trampled on and 
ground down with taxes and cruelty. They had never held 
up their heads as freemen, or felt themselves lords of their 
own soil ; they had fallen off in numbers, in wealth, and in 
knowledge ; nothing was left to them but their religions oere- 
monics, thoir temples, their hieroglyphics, and the painful 
remembrance of their faded glories. 
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CHAPTEK XIIL 



(1) OoTATiANns, now culled Aogubtub (see Fig. 31),begu> 

I'LqUrth. ^^^ reign in Egypt by ordering all the statnee of 

Viu Aiiuni. Antony, of which there were more than fifty oma- 

^' '"' menting the various public buildings of the city, to 

be broken to pieces ^ and he had the 

meonneBs to receive a bribe of one thou- /''\e\ 

sand talenta from Archibius, a friend of ^^ 

Cleopatra, that the queen'B statues might .^h^ 

be left standing. As he had only just <v S 

raised himself above his equals, he might -==■ 

well be careful in the choice of ^e friends ^*" 

to whom he entrusted the command of the V^ ; — ^ 

provinces ; and it seems to have been part ^*«^ ■ 

of his king-craft to give the offices of Fig. s*. 

greatest trust to men of low birth, wljOjlikeMfeccnas, the prefect 

of Rome, might be flattered with being called " the omamont of 

the equestrian rank," but who were at tlio same time well aware 

that they owed their employments to their seeming 

itki'Ta. want of ambition. Thus the government of Egypt, 

the greatest and richest of the provinces, was given 

to Cornelius Gallus, a man of very little note or talent. 

inthoioEta Gal'ls was tbe friend of Virgil, and himself a poet ; 

Grffira.iv. he is, however, better knowji in Virgil's tenth 

°' eclt^ue than in the command of his province or in 

his own Greek epigrams. 

(2) Before the fall of the republic the senate had given 

TucHaa tli^ command of the provioces to members of tbejr 

AnniL own body only ; and therefore Augnstus, not 

wishing to alter the law, obtained from the senate 

for himself Egypt and all those governments which he 

meant to give to men of lower rank. By this legal fiction, 

these equestrian prefects were answerable for their o 
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to nobody bnt the emperor on a petition, and they conld not 
be fined at law before the senate for their misdeeds. But he 
made an exception in the case of Egypt. While on the one 
band in that province he gave to the prefect's edicts the force 
of law, on the other he allowed him to be cited before the 
senate, though appointed by himself. This was a wise and 
well-meant regulation ; but as the republic was sinking fast 
into a despotism it soon became useless. The power thus 
giyen to the senate they never ventured to use, and the 
prefect of Egypt was never punished or removed but by the 
emperor. Under the prefect was the chief justice 
of the province, who heard, himseK or by deputy, ^^.^^(1 
all causes except those which were reserved for the 
decision of the emperor in person. These last were decided 
by a second judge, or in modern language, a chancellor, as 
they were too numerous and too trifling to be taken to 
Bome. Under these judges were numerous freedmen of the 
emperor, and clerks entrusted with affairs of greater and less 
weight. Of the native magistrates the chief were the keeper 
of the records, the police judge, the prefect of the night, and 
the ExegeteSy or interpreter of the Egyptian law, who was 
allowed to wear a purple robe like a Eoman magistrate. 
3ni theso Egyptian magistrates were never treated as 
citizens ; they were barbarians, little better than slaves, and 
only raised to the rank of the emperor's freedmen. 

(3) Augustus showed not a little jealousy in the rest of 
the laws by which his new province was to be ,)j^„ 
governed. While other conquered cities usually Caasius, 
had a senate or municipal form of government ^^^'^' 
granted to them by the Romans, no city in unhappy Egypt 
was allowed that privilege, which, by teaching the citizens 
the art of governing themselves and the advantages of union, 
might have made them less at the mercy of their masters. 
He not onl^ gave the command of the kingdom to a man below 
the rank of a senator, but ordered that no senator should 
even be allowed to set foot in Egypt without leave from him- 
self ; and centuries later, when the weakness of the country 
had led the emperors to soften some of the other 
stem laws of Augustus, this was still strictly en- iJ?^?^}' 
forced. It was before this law was passed, and while 
Augustus was himself in Alexandiia, ^at the j)oet Tibullus, 
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travelling with liis consular £riend Massala, made a bastj 
visk to Memphis, and learned the city's grief for the death of 
the bull Apis, and that the Nile began to rise when the Dog- 
star rose with the sun. 

(4) Among other changes then brought into Egypt by the 
Eomans was the use of a £xed year in all civil re^onings. 

porphyrius, The Egyptians, for all Uie common purposes of l3e^ 

De Antro. called the day of the heliacal rising of the Dog-star, 
About our 18th of July, their new-year's day, and the 
husbandman marked it with religious ceremonies as the time 
when the Nile began to overflow ; while for all civil pnrposefl^ 
and dates of kings' reigns, they used a year of three hundred 
and sixty-flve days, which of course had a moveable new- 
year's day. But by the orders of Augustus all public deeds 
were henceforth dated by the new civil year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days and a quarter, which was named, after 
B.a24. Julius Caesar, the Julian year. The civil yean 

HeracUas, wcrc henceforth made to begin on the 29ih of 

ap. DodweiL Augi^gt^ ^he day on which the moveable new-year^s 

ci^^us. ^^y ^^^^ happened to fall, and were numbered 

lib. li. 6. from the year following the last of Cleopatra, as 
from the first year of the reign of Augustus. But notwith- 
standing the many advantages of the Julian year, which was 
used throughout Europe for sixteen centuries, till its faolti- 
ness was pointed out by Pope Gregory XIII., the Egy|>tiaii 
astronomers and mathematicians distrusted it from the firsts 
and chose to stick to their old year, in which there could be 
no mistake about its length. Thus there were at the same 
time three years and three new-year's days in use in ESgypt ; 
one about the 18th of July, used by the common people; 
one on the 29th of August, used by order of the emperor ; 
and one moveable, used by the astronomers. 

(5) The Eomans for the most part had little taste for 
these scientific inquiries, and were too fond of war to examine 
with much care the countries which they conquered. Julias 
CaBsar had been one of the few who wished to enlarge our 
knowledge of Egypt and its wonders ; and the poet Lncaii 
well describes his love of learning and at the same time his 
PharaLx.i9i.^®^° of fighting, when he makes him fiay, that he 

would even have left the civil war unfinished to 
search for the sources>of the Nile, if he could haTe been Bove 
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>f finding them. He had ordered a survey t6 be taken of 

lie whole of the Eoman proyinces, and the length of 

dl the roads to be measured for the use oi the tax- m*^]^ 

^therers and of the army ; and Augustus was now 

kble to add Egypt to the survey. Polyclitus was employed on 

Ms southern portion of the empire ; and, after thii*ty-two 

fears from its beginning by Julius, the measurement of 

learly the whole known world was finished and reported 

bo the senate. 

(6) At Alexandria Augustus was visited by Herod, who 
bastened to beg of him those portions of his 
kingdom which Antony had given to Cleopatra. ^u^fJ^V. 
Augustus received him as a friend ; gave him back 

the territory which Antony had taken from him ; and added 
the province of Samaria and the free cities on the 
coast. He also gave to him the body of four ^^io^S?* 
bundred Gauls, who formed part of the Egyptian 
urmj and had been Cleopatra's body-guard. He thus re- 
moved from Alexandria the last remains of the Grallic 
mercenaries, of whom the Ptolemies had usually had a troop 
in their service. 

(7) Augustus visited the royal burial-place to see the 
body of Alexander, and devoutly added a golden 

crown and a garland of flowers to the other oma- ^^ ViSf" 
ments on the sarcophagus of the Macedonian. But 
be would take no pains to please either the Alexandrians or 
Egyptians ; he despised them both. When asked if he would 
not like to see the Alexandrian monarchs lying in their 
mummy-cases in the same tomb, he answered : '' No, I came 
to see the king, not dead men." His contempt for Cleopatra 
uid her father made him forget the great qualities of Ptolemy 
doter. So when he was at Memphis he refused to humour 
the national prejudice of two thousand years' standing by 
visiting the bull Apis. He would not imitate Alexander 
though he worshipped him. Of the former conquerors, 
Cambyses had stabbed the sacred bull, Alexander had 
sacrificed to it; had Augustus had the violent temper of 
sither he would havo copied Cambyses. The Egyptians 
dways found the treatment of the sacred bull a foretaste of 
vrhat they were themselves to receive from their sovereigns. 

(8) I'he Greeks of Alexandria, who had for some tinio 

VOL. II. O 
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past very unwillingly yielded to the Jews the right of citizen- 
ship, now urged upon Augustus that it should no 
^^P^3^ longer be granted. Augustus, however, had re- 
ceived great services from the Jews, and at once 
^oSTiL^^' refused the prayer ; and he set up in Alexandria an 
inscription, granting to the Jews the fall privi- 
leges of Macedonians, which they claimed and had hitherto 
enjoyed under the Ptolemies. They were allowed their own 
magistrates and courts of justice, with the free exercise d 
their own religion; and soon afterwards, when 
Antiq.xix. ^j^^j^. e^j^jarch or high priest died, they were 
allowed as usual to choose his successor. The 
Greek Jews of Alexandria were indeed.^OTy important, bofli 
lets, vi 9 ^^^^ their numbers and their learJ&Mt; they spread 
over Syria and Asia Minor ; they hacN^ eynagogne 
in Jerusalem in common with the Jews of Cyren€ and Libya ; 
and we find that one of the chief teachers of phrifltiamty 
after the apostles, in Ephesus, in Corinth, and ilk Crete, WM 
Apollos, the learned Alexandrian. f 

(9) On his return to Bome, Augustus carri^ with him 

snetonius, *^® whole of the royal treasure ; and^ tibough pe^ 

Vit. August, haps there might have been less goM and silver 

than usual in the palace of the PtollBmies, still i* 

was so large a sum that when, upon the estaWiflliment of 

peace over all the world, the rate of interest ujkn loans fell 

in Bome, and the price of land rose, the changes WM thougjit 

to have been caused by the money from AlexanftiUL At the 

same time were carried away the valuable jew ftlB| faniitare, 

and ornaments, which had been handed dowift from fttbtf 

pio„ to son, with the crown of Upper and iLower Egypt 

Cassius, These were as usual drawn in waggoiHg ibzooi^ ^ 

' streets of Eome in triumph ; and wKfli fheni M^ 

shown in chains to the wondering crowd Alefhiidir Hdiv 

and Cleopatra Selene, the children of Cleopatr^l nd Aaionji 

while for Cleopatra herself the conqueror wafa lanA to ^ 

content with a statue, as voluntary death f jhil ff*^ ^ 

queen from that disgrace. The ^^fpr— nvo at 

libi^x^L the same time amused with the siglt^rf cweodOw 

walkiDg and swimming about in thej^y^ailn^gaiM 

and played with by some men from the cl^J^ rf l!aB^p»« 

whose citizens were always famous for their &] 
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these daugeronB animals, and who had been taken with 
them to Borne as their keepers (see Fig. 35). 

(10) Angaatns threatened a severe 
pimishmeiit to the AlezsiDdrifuis in 
the bnilding of a new capital. Only 
fonr miles from the Canobio or eastern 
g«te of Alesandria he laid out the 
plan of his new city of Nioopolis, on 
the spot wh^ he had routed Mark 
Antony's forces. Here he began several 
lat^ temples, and removed to them 
ike public sacrifioes and the priest- 
hood from the temples of Alexandria. 
But the work was carried no further, 
and soon abandoned ; and the only 1 
dtange made by it in Alexandria was 
that the temple of Serapis and the 
other temples wore for a short time f 
deserted. Could anything mark m 
strongly the difference between the 
first Greek and the first Boman sovereign of Egypt I Alex 
ander chose the site of his new city for its harbour, and 
its coDvenience for trade ; Augustas chose his to mark the 
spot of the kingdom's overthrow. The first was meant to be 
a boon to the nation, and the second to be an insult ; and 
we are therefore pleased to remark that Alexandria has added 
to the glory of its founder, while the Nicopolis of Augustus 
was at once eoen to be a &ilare. 

(11) The rest of the world had long been used to see their 
finest works of art carried away by their cooqnerors ; and 
the Egyptians soon learned that if any of the monuments 
of which they were bo justly proud were to be left to them, 
it would only he because they were too heavy to be moved 
by the Boman engineers. Beside a statue called a 

Janus, loaded with gold, which was placed in the uh. mVi. 
temple of that god in Rome, a picture by Nicias of '■ 
die youth named Hyacinthus, of which the skilful Lib. xixt. 
execution was ench that it was mentioned among the *"" 
spoils of a kingdom, and beside many other snwller ub. mvi. 
Egyptian works, two of the large obelisks which *' 
evon now omunent Borne were carried away by Augustus, 
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that oif Thothmosis lY., which stands in the Piazza del 
Popolo, and that of Psammetichus on Monte Citorio. And 
the plundered Egyptians might have found some comfort in 
their fall by remarking that the Bomans, in despair of 
equalling what they had seen, believed that they did enough 
for the grandeur of their own city in borrowing these monu- 
ments of Theban glory, 

(12) Cornelius Gallus, the first prefect of Egypt, seems 
^^g either to have misunderstood or soon forgotten the 

Gassiiis, terms of his appointment. He was intoxicated with 

llVk 111! 

• power ; he set up statues of himself in the cities of 
Egypt, and, copying the kings of the country, he carved his 
name and deeds upon the pyramids. On this, Augustns 
recalled him, and he killed himself to avoid punishment. 

The emperor's wish to check the tyranny of the 
^pK^. prefects and tax-gatherers was strongly marked in 

the case of the champion figbting-cock. The. 
Alexandrians bred these birds with great care, and eagerly 
wat.ched their battles in the theatre. A powerful cock that 
had hitherto slain all its rivals and always strutted over the 
table unconquered had gained a great name in the city ; and 
this bird Eros, a tax-gatherer, roasted and ate. Augustus, 
on hearing of this insult to the people, sent for the man, 
and, on his owning what he had done, ordered him to be 

crucified. Three legions and nine cohorts were 
ub^i ^^und force enough to keep this great kingdom in 

quiet obedience to their new masters; and when 
Heroopolis revolted, and afterwards when a rebellion broke 
out in the Thebaid against the Boman tax-gatherers, these 
risings were easily crushed. The spirit of the nation, both 
of the Greeks and Egyptians, seems to have been wholly 
broken; and Petronius, who succeeded Cornelius Grallus, 
found no difficulty in putting down a rising of the Alex- 
andrians. 

(13) The canals, through which the overflowing waters 
of the Nile were carried to the more distant fields, wero 
of course each year more or less blocked up by the same 
mud which made the fields fruitful ; and the clearing of 
these canals was one of the greatest boons that the monarch 
could bestow upon the tillers of the soil. This had often 
been neglected by the less powerful and less prudent kings 
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of Egypt, in vhose reigna the hnebandman believed tliftt 
Heaven in its diEpleaeure withheld part of the miehcd-for 
overflow ; but PetronitiB employed the leisure of hie soldiers 
on this wise and benevolent work ; and it was then foitud 
that a rise of twelve cubits in the waters of the Nile g ^ w 
at Memphis overflowed as wide a tract of country vi°A™g.ia. 

1 as fourteen did before g^^^,^ 

/' the prefect Fetronius Ub. ivij. 

^ cleared the canals. In inacripc. 

^ order better to under- »^ ^^'^ 

, stand the rise of the 

^ Nile, to fix the amount of the 

land-tax, and more fairly to re- 

^ gulate the overflow through the 

canals, the Nilometer on the ie- 

' laud of Elephantine was at this 

time made (see Fig. 36J. It is 

a flight of stone steps which rune 

' down into the river, and on the 

wall by the side is a cut scale to 

sure the rise of the water. 

On this wall the record of the 

> river's rise still remains for the 

years between Augustus and Se- 

, veras. The greatest rise marked 

is of twenty-five cubits and four 

■<, hand-breadths ; and the lowest is 

of twenty-one cubits and three 

^ haud-br^idths. The onhit is not. 

the ordinary one of six hand- 

■• breadths, but the royal cubit, 

containing an ordinary cubit and 

. . _ ahand-breadthover,ftnditiBhere 

^-30. divided into fourteen parts, each 

part being half a hand-bread tb. 

(14^ It was under MVm& GaUus, the third prefect, that Egypt 
was visited by Strabo, the most careful and judicious of all thu 
ancient travellers. He had come to study mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and geography, in the Museum under the successors of 
Euclid, Eratosthenes, and Hipparchus. He accompanied the 
prefect in a march to Syene, the border town, and he has 
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left ns a most valuablo account of the state of tife coant 
that time. Alexandria woe tlie chief object that eiig*g«i 
ftttention (ace Fig. 37). Its two harboare held more i 
thaa were to be seen in any other port in the world, an 
export trade wu thought greater than that of all Italy. 




docke on each aide of the causeway, and the ship-canal i 
the harbour of Ennoetne to the Mareotic lake, were ta 
bustle and activity. The palace or citadel on the proi 
tory of Xiocluos, on one side of the great harbonr, m 
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sirikixig an object as the lighthonse on the other. The 
temples and palaces covered a space of ground equal to more 
than one fonrth part of the city, and the suburbs reached 
even beyond the Mareotic lake. Among the chief buildings 
were the Soma, which held the bodies of Alexander and of the 
Ptolemies ; the court of justice ; the Museum of philosophy, 
which had been rebuilt since the burning by Cassar's soldiers ; 
the Exchange, crowded with merchants; the temple of Nep- 
tune ; and Mark Antony's fortress, called the Timonium, on 
a point of land which jutted into the harbour ; the Caesarium, 
or new palace ; and the great temple of Serapis, which was 
on the western side of the city, and was the largest and 
most ornamented of all these buildings. Further off was 
the beautiful Gymnasium for wrestlers and boxers, with its 
porticoes of a stadium in length, where the citizens used to 
meet in public assembly. From the top of the temple of 
Pan, which rose like a sugar-loaf in the middle of the city, 
and was mounted by a winding staircase, the whole of this 
remarkable capital might be seen spread out before the eye. 
On the east of the city was the circus or Hippodrome for 
chariot-races, and on the west lay the public gardens and 
pale green palm-groves, and the Necropolis ornamenting the 
roadside with tombs for miles along the sea-shore. Other 
tombs were in the catacombs underground on the same side 




Fig. 38. 



of the city (see Plan, Fig. 38, and Interior, Fig. 39). The 
banks of the Mareotic lake were fringed with vineyards, 
which bore the famed wine of the same name, and which 
formed a pleasant contrast with the burning whiteness of the 
desert beyond. The canal from the lake to the Nile marked 
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its course through the plain by the greater freshness of the 
green along its banks. In the distance were the new 
buildings of Augustus's city of Nicopolis. The arts of 
Greece and the wealth of Egypt had united to adorn the 
capital of the Ptolemies. Heliopolis^ the ancient seat of 
Egyptian learning, had never been wholly repaired since 
its siege by Cambyses, and was then almost a deserted cify. 




Fig. 39. 

Its schools were empty, its teachers silent ; but the houses 
in which Plato and his friend Eudoxus were said to have 
dwelt and studied were pointed out to the traveller, to warm 
his love of knowledge and encourage him in the pursuit of 
virtue. Memphis was the second city in Egypt, while 
Thebes and Abydos, the former capitals, had fallen to the 
size and rank of villages. At Memphis Strabo saw the bull- 
fights in the circus, and was allowed to look at the bull Apis 
through a window of his stable. At Crocodilopolis he saw 
the sacred crocodile caught on the banks of the lake and fed 
with cakes and wine. Ptolemais, which was at first only an 
encampment of Greek soldiers, had risen under the sovereigns 
to whom it owed its name to be the largest city in the 
Thebaid, and scarcely less than Memphis. It was built 
wholly by the Greeks, and, like Alexandria, it was under 
Greek laws, while the other cities in Egypt were under 
Egyptian laws and magistrates. It was situated between 
Panopolis and Abydos ; but, while the temples of Thebes, 
which were built so many centuries earlier, are still standing 
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in awfal grandeur, scarcely a trace of this Greek city can be 
found in the villages of Mensheeh and Geergeh, which now 
stand on the spot Strabo and the Boman generals did not 
forget to visit the broken colossal statue of Amunothph, near 
Thebes, which sent forth its musical sounds every morning, 
as the sun, rising over the Arabian hills, first shone upon its 
fEMse; but this inquiring traveller could not make up his 
mind whether the music came from the statue, or the base, 
or the people around it. He ended his tour with watching 
the sunshine at the bottom of the astronomical well at Syene ; 
which on the longest day is exactly under the sun's northern 
edge, and with admiring the skill of the boatmen who shot 
down the cataracts in their wicker boats for the 
amusement of the Eoman generals. Syene was the ^ub!u! 
last of the Egyptian towns. The next place, the 
island of PhilaB, was inhabited by a mixed population, half 
Egyptian and half Ethiopian. 

(15) The prefect ^lius Gallus spent two years on an un- 
successful inroad into Arabia Felix, led there by ^.^ ^^^ 
the reports of the boundless wealth which was 

to be found in the Arab fastnesses. Much of the trade of 
Arabia was carried on by the Arabs receiving gold and silver 
in exchange for the spices and other costly and portable 
articles of the East ; and the Eomans, who had little know- 
ledge of where those products were brought from, seem to 
have thought that at least a part of the precious metals 
which they saw flowing eastward through Arabia would be 
found in hoards in its cities. Gallus took with him ten 
thousand men, including ^ve hundred Jews and a thousand 
Arabs ; and, leaving his ships of war, he had a hundred and 
thirty ships of burden built to accompany him. With these he 
coasted the eastern side of the Bed Sea towards Arabia Felix ; 
he landed at Leuce Come, in latitude 25°, and marched inwards 
towards the incense country. He could find, however, few 
enemies and no treasures. The legions were beaten by the 
want of water and by the other <£f&culties of the desert, 
rather than by the Arab forces, and they were at last called 
back by the news of an Ethiopian invasion. Gallus rejoined 
his ships at Nera Come, in latitude 24^^, and returned after a 
Toyage of eleven days to Myos Hormos in Egypt. 

(16) In the earlier periods of Egyptian history we have 
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seen Ethiopia peopled or at least goyemed by a race of men, 
whom, as tiiey spoke the same language and worshipped the 
same gods as their neighbours of Upper Egypt, we must call 
Copts. But the Arabs, under the name of Troglodytes, and 
other tribes, had made an early settlement on the African 

side of the Bed Sea. So numerous were they in 
li^^. Upper Egypt that in the time of Strabo half the 

population of the city of Coptos were Arabs ; they 
were the camel-drivers and carriers for the Theban mw- 
chants in the trade across the desert. Some of the conquests 
of Eameses had been over that nation in Southern Ethiopia^ 

and the Arab power must have farther risen after 

iib!^\i.^34. ^^6 defeat of the Ethiopians by-fimjig|^ I* At 
any rate, as we learn from the history ot Africa by 



the younger Juba, Ethiopia in the time of Au[ 
held by Arabs ; a race who thought peace a sU 
graceful idleness, and war the only employme] 
of men ; and who made frequent hasty inroads inj 
and sometimes into Egypt. The facet 
'^^^ chiefs, like the statues of their gods, we] 
with vermilion. They fought for plun^ 
conquest, and usually retreated as quickly as t| 
with such booty as they laid their hands oi 
Macrobi words which wcrc proverbial while the Ni 
Saturn. iu 2. with crocodiles, "they did as the do( 
strabo. drank and ran away ;" and the Bomai 
necessary to place a body of troops neaj 
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waste the Thebaid. However, while the larger 
Eoman legions was now withdrawn into Aral 
of thirty thousand of these men, whom we ma^ 
Arabs, from their blood and language, or Ethij 
their country, marched northward into Egypi 
powered the three Eoman cohorts at Elephan- 
and PhilsB. But they were badly armed and b^ 
some carrying large shields of skins, many wij 
weapon than a club, while others had axes, 
swords. They were led on by the generah 
a woman of masculine mind, who had lost o] 
of Napata, at the fourth cataract, and of Meroj 
first fork in the river. They were, however, 
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back when Gallas led against them an, army of ten thousand 
men, and drove them to Ethiopian Pselchis, probably Abou- 
SimbeL There he defeated them again, and took the city by 
Btonn. From Psel#his he marched across the Nubian desert 
two hundred and fifty miles to Premnis, on the northerly 
bend of the river, and then made himself master of Napata, 
the capital. A guard was at the moment left in the country 
to check any future inroads ; but the Komans made no 
attempts to hold it. Their territory in that direction ended 
at Hiera Sycaminon, seventy miles, or twelve schoeni, beyond 
Syene; and that province bore the name of the 
Dodecaschoenos. But that the influence of Boman ^veu." 
art was not lost on the architecture of the country 
18 even shown by the arches in the temple at Naga in 
Meroe, upwards of one thousand miles from Alexandria. 

(17) Of the state of the Ethiopic Arabs under Queen 
Gandace we learn but little from this hasty in- 
road ; but some of the tribes must have been very 
far from the barbarians that, from their ignorance 
of the arts of war, the Eomans judged them to bq. 
Those nearest to the Egyptian frontiers, the Tro- 
glodytaB and Blemmyes, were unsettled, wandering, 
and plundering ; but the inhabitants of Napata and 
Merod were of a more civilised race. Candace's name ^*^' *°* 
(Fig. 40) is there sculptured on the temples in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, though such characters seem to have been used chiefly 
as an ornament to the buildings, and not because they could be 
understood. The small temple at Naga in which the archi- 
tecture is as much Boman as Egyptian, was probably built by 
this qnsen. It is on the plan, and in part a copy from the 
BmaUer temple on the island of PhilsB. The capitals of the 
colnmns are formed of palm-leaves ; and in the walls between 
the columns are windows having arched tops (see Fig. 41). 
This temple can only have been built by a Boman archi- 
tect, who had studied in Egypt, and had since entered the ser- 
vice of the Ethiopians. Beyond Meroe we find no further traces 
of the influence of Egyptian civilisation. Tho hill country 
very much separated Ethiopia and Meroe from Abyssinia or 
Southern Ethiopia, a country of which the chief cities were 
on the coast. The Jews had there settled in large niunbers 
and for a long time ; Solomon's trade had carried them to 




Adnle and Aaxnm ; thence tljey may Iwrs zeAched JSaoe, 

Some of them were there employed in the highest offing 

ftnd most have brought with them the arts vt 

*ii^). cinlieed life. A few jesrs latSr we meet with ■ 

Jewish emiuch, the treasm^r of Qneen OandaM, 

tiUTelling with some pomp &om Ethiopia to the religkna 




festival at Jernealem, probably to present offerings to the 
temple on behalf of those of his coimtrTmen who mn 
unable to travel so far. The religion of Ethiopia nnda 
these Arabs was no longer Coptic, but, like the langnag^ 
waa an o&et of the Jewish, and most likely nearly Um 
same as what we find it, when, being reduced to writing 
in the Eoran, sis centuries later, it took the name of 
Mahomedani sm. 

(18) The Egyptian coins of Augustus and his eacoMflon 
are all Greek ; the conquest of the country by the Bomam 
made no change in its language. Though the chief part 
of the population spoke Coptic, it was still a Greek province 
of the Boman empire ; the decrees of the prefects of Alex- 
andria and of the upper provinces were written in Greek; 
and every Eoraan traveller, who like a schoolboy hu 
scratched his name upon the foot of the musical statne 
of Amunotbph, to let the world know the extent of hii 
travels, has helped to prove that the Eoman government 
Zoegi, ot the country was carried on in the Greek Ian- 
Bum) gnage. The coins often bear the eagle and thnnder- 
■^^^ bolt on one side, while on the other is the emperor's 
head with his name and titles ; and after a few years thej 
are all dated with the year of tiie emperor's reign. In Ale 
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eftrliest lie is styled a Son of God, in imitation of the Egyp- 
tian title of Son of the Sun (see Kg. 42). After 
Egypt l(«t its Hberty we no longer find any gold mS^^u,. 
coinAge in the country ; that metal, with everything 
else that was most costly, was carried away to pay the 
Boman tribute. This was chieily taken in money, except 




indeed the tax on com, which the Egyptian kings had always 
received in kind, and which was still gathered in the same 
way, and each year shipped to Borne to be distributed among 
tbe idle poor of that great city. At this time it 
amounted to twenty millions of bushels, which was ^^^' 
four times what was levied in the reign of Fhila- 
delphns. The trade to the east was increasing, ^^ 
but OS yet not large. About one hundred and 
twenty small vessels sailed every year to India from Myra 
Hrarmos, which was now the chief port on the Bed Sea. 

(19) No change was made in the Egyptian religion by 
this change of masters ; and, though the means of the priests 
were lessened, they still carried forward the buildings which 
were in progress, and even began new ones. The small 
temple of Isis at Tentyra, behind the great temple ^ti^^ 
of Athor, was either built or finished in this reign, 
■nd it was dodifsated to the goddess, and to the honour of the 
emperor as Jugiter Liberator, in a Greek inscription on the 
cornice, in thd thirty-first year of the reign, when Publins 
Octavios was jfcefect of the province. The large temple at 
Talmis, now oaUed Kalabshe, in Nnbia, was also then built, 
though not wboll,y finished, and dedicated to the sun under 
the name of th» god Manduli, or Maluli, peihaps the same 
god as Mandoo-iRa of Hermouthis; and we find the name 
of Angnatus at E|hilGe, on some of the additions to the temple 
of Isis, whieh hijA been built in the reign of Philadelphus. 

i 
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In the hieroglyphical inscriptions on these temples Angnstns 
is called Autocrator Caesar, and is styled Son of the Sun, 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, with the other titles which 
had always been given by the priests to the Ptolemies and 
their own native sovereigns for so many centories. Thus 
the historians of Borne, who are almost deceived by the 
modest behaviour of Augustus, and are in doubt whether 
he was sincere in begging the senate every tenth year to 
allow him to lay aside the weight of empire, may have thoee 
doubts cleared up in Egypt ; for there he had assmned the 
style and title of king within ten years of the death of Cleo- 
patra. 

(20) The Greeks had at all times been forward in owning 
the Egyptians as their teachers in religion ; and in the dog 
Cerberus, the judge Minos, the boat of Charon, and the Biver 
Styx of their mythology, we see a clear proof that it was in 
Egypt that the Greeks gained their faint glimpse of the 
inmiortality of the soul, a day of judgment, and a fdtnie 
state of rewards and punishments ; and now that Borne was 
in close intercourse with Egypt, the Bomans were equally 
ready to borrow thence their religious ceremonies. They 
brought to Bome the Egyptian opinions with the stataes 
of the gods. They ran into the new superstition to avoid 
the painful uneasiness of believing nothing. Men who have 
no strong faith themselves are glad to listen to the woida 
of those who have ; and though the Bomans: ridiculed their 
own gods they believed in tiiose of Egypi. So fiishion- 

Dion *^^^ ^^^ *^® worship of Isis and Serapis be- 

Cassius. coming in Italy, that Augustus npade a law that 

lib. hii. ^^ Egyptian ceremonies should enlter the city oar 

even the suburbs of Bome. His subjects might copy the 

luxuries, the follies, and the vices of \the A Lexandrians, but 

not the gloomy devotion of the Egyptians. But the sfoead 

of opinions was not so checked ; evedsyilTgil, the court 

poet, taught the Egyptian miUennidbn, or the resnr- 

Yi. 748.' rcction from the dead when th^ thoiisand years 

Horace, wcre cudcd ; and the cripple askidfig for alms in the 

Epist. 1. 17. g^ygg^g Qf Rome would beg in fiie name of the 

holy Osiris. 

(21) During this reign lived Sotion of ifiUenndria, under 
whom the philosopher Seneca studied ^hm youngs from 
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wbom he gained Ms habits of stoical abBtinr nee, and of whom 
he speaks in his works with affectionate remem- aeneo. 
bnnce. Sotion tanght the Pytht^orean doctrines Epiu. «*, 
of abstinence from animal food, on the groond that 
animals have sonls, and that, as nothing that has been created 
eror dies, moat likely the sonls of men, when they qnit their 
own bodies, remoTo into the bodies of animals. His work 
was an agreeable miaoellany, and he named it The . „ ^ 
Comnoopia or Horn of Amalth^a. Archibins edited iib, l 8. ' 
the Hymns of Callimachns, and hie son ApoUonios ggjd^ 
has left a Pictionary to Homer. Trjphon, the son 
of Ammonina, Hved abont the same time in Alexandria. He 
ma a poet and a grammarian ; he wrote on the dialects of 
Aa Greek poets, on grammar, and on spelling. Another 
^rammdrian of Alexandria was Aristonicus, who wrote on 
Hesiod's Theogonj, on the proper names in Homer, 
and on the wanderings of Menelaus. Bnt these Ii^l' 
writers lessened for themselves the chief sonrces of 
lofty thonghts and warm feelings. By living as a olaes 
apart from the world's business, ftcan £unilies and children, 
their writings lost in earnestness, in enthusiasm, and in 
delicacy of taste; by living sometimes on the Egyptian 
coast of the Mediterranean, sometimes on the European 
coast, and sometimes on the Asiatic coast, they weakened 
their love of conntry and of kindred ; and, while every place 
had its own gods, the traveller often dropped his religion 
when he left Ms home. 

(22) Egypt felt no change on the death of Augustus ; the 
provincewaswellgovemedduringpjinj, \j^,_ 
the whole of the reign of Tibe- i^p- t»- 
K108 (see Fig. 43), and the Alex- '"'^ "■ 
andrians completed the beautiful temple to 
his honour, named the Sebaste, or Gtesar's 
temple. It stood by the side of the har- 
bour, and was surronnded with a sacred 
grove. It was ornamented with porticoep, 
' and fitted up with libraries, paintings, and 
" ""■ ~ statncs, and was the most lofty piinj-, nb. 

boilding in the city. In front of this temple they "**'i- '^ 
set up two ancient obelisks, which had been made by Thoth- 
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moBia III., and ear»cd by BAmeaes II., and whicli, like the 
Burton's other monuments of the Theban kiDge, have ontlived 
Eicerpt. all the temples and palaces of their Greek and 
"'*^ Boman suceesBore. One of these obelisks has 
fallen to the ground, but the other is still standing, and 
bears the name of Cleopatra's needle. In firont of this 
temple was also placed a maible sna-dial, made as if 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus had never tanght the world 
that the gnomon which throws the shadow ought to be in the 
line of the earth's pole. By this dial the time between 
sunrise and sunset was divided into twelve hours, eqoal 
among themeelves, but not equal from one day to another, 
Tbas they continued as of old, in snimner as in winter, 
whether the days were longer or shorter, to coant twelra 
hours of daylight and twelve hours of night (see Fig. iij. 




tig.**. 



(23) The harsh jnstice with which the emperor began his 

reign was at Borne soun changed into a cruel tyranny ; bnt 

in the provinces it was only felt as a check to the injustice 

UJo„ of the prefects. On one occasion, when .^nilins 

Cac.Ku, Bectus sent home from Egypt a larger amount of 

' taxes than was tiHual, he hoped that his zeal would 

be praised by Tiberius. But the emperor's message to the 

prefect was as stem as it was humane; "I sbonld 

xuvi."i! ^ish my sheep to be sheared, bnt not to be flayed." 

On the death of one of the prefects, there wu 

fomid among his property at Bome a statue or portrait, of 
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Menelaiis, carved in Ethiopinn obsidiim, or in black glasa 
ill imitation of obsidian. It bad been need in tbe re- 
ligiona ceremonies in tbe temple of Heliopolia, and Tiberius 
rttnrned it to the priests of that city ae its rightfnl owners. 
Anotlier proof of tbe equal justice with which this pro- 
vince was governed waa to be seen in tbe buildings then 
carried on by tbe prieata in Upper Egypt. We find 
the name of Tiberius carved in hieroglyphicB on addi- Thtb™."' 
tions or repairs made to the temples at Tbobes, at 
Aphroditopolis, at Berenice on the Red Sea, at Philte, and at 
the (ireek city of Parembole in Nubia. Tbe great portico was 
lit this time added to tbe temple at Tentyra, with an in- 
Hcription dodicatmg it to the goddesa in Greek and in 
JiienigljphicB {see Elevation Fig i"! Intenor, Fig, 46). 



^^W' 




boiHing is often tbe work of years, while sculpture is 
the work of weeks, so the fasiiion of the former is 
tys fax less changing than tbat of the latter. 
The aenlptures on the walls of this beautiful ^^'Jo. 
portico are crowded and graceless ; while, on the 
other Liuid, the building itself has the same grand eimplioity 
aui) muBsive strength that we admire in the older temples of 
Upper Egypt. On tbe ceiling of tbe portico is a cnrions 
stodiac. In one line are thirty-sis men or women standing 
in bouts, tlins dividing the heavens into thirty-six decans or 
jHfrtions of ten degrees each, which, aa they :oae heliacally, 
•lividnl tbe year into thirty-sis portions; this was iiic 
Egyptian Kodiao. In another line are the twelve i 
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brought from Babylon rather than to be of Egyptian growth. 
This well-known sculptui'e our antiquaries once thought was 
of a great antiquity ; but the sign of the Scales might alone 
have taught them that it could not be older than the reign of 
Augustus, who gave that name to the group of stars which 
before formed the spreading claws of the Scorpion. We 

cannot but admire the zeal of the Egyptians by 
Fiaccum. whom this work was then finished. They were 

treated as slaves by their Greek fellow-coimtrymcn ; 
their houses were ransacked every third year by military 
authority in search of arms ; they could have had no help 
from their Eoman masters, who only drained the province of 
its wealth ; and the temple had perhaps never been heard of 
by the emperor, who could have been little aware that the 
most lasting monument of his reign was being raised in the 

distant province of Egypt. The priests of the other 
sSlTL parts o/the countryfo^nt gifts out of their poyerty 

in aid of this pious work ; and among the fignres 
on the walls we see those of fortv cities, from Samneh at the 
second cataract to Memphis and Sais in the Delta, each 
presenting an offering to the god of the temple. We often 
find that what is a luxury in one nation or at one time is 
thought a necessary in another ; and we must admire a 
people who, while denying themselves all beyond the 
coarsest food and clothing, as luxuries, thought a noble 
massive temple for the worship of their gods one of the first 
necessaries of life. The square low body of the temple is 

almost hid behind a portico, 
3^°39%?.* which is wider and loftier than 

the rest, and is itself nearly one- 
half of the building, and which shows a 
front of six thick columns, each having 
four heads of a woman for its capital. 
Over many of the columns is the figure 
of the pigmy Pthah as a large-headed 
dwarf, the god of Memphis (see Fig. 47). 
All the massive walls of the temple 
slope a little inwards, which adds both 
to the strength and to the appearance Fig. 47. 

of it. They are covered with hieroglyphics, but are 
otherwise plain, without window, niche, or any oma- 
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ment but tlie deep overshadowing eaves of the roof. On 
entering the portico, you see that its ceiling is upheld by 
twenty- four columns, in four rows of six each ; you thence 
enter the body of the temple, through a doorway, into the chief 
room, where thero are six more columns, and, passing straight 
forward through two other rooms, you reach the fourth and 
last, leaving several smaller rooms on each side. The larger 
temples of Thebes were in most part open to the sky ; but 
this seems to have been wholly roofed, except the middle of 
the chief room. Every part is small after the spacious 
portico ; and the whole seems planned as much for strength 
as for beauty, as much for a castle as for a temple. In front 
of the portico there may have been once a walled courtyard ; 
but its massive doprway is the only part which is now standing. 
(24) In the third year of this reign Germanicus CaBsar, 
who, much against his will, had been sent into thfe Tacitus, 
East as governor, found time to leave his own Ann. ii. 
province, and to snatch a hasty view of the tin^e- ^'^' ^^' 
honoured buildings of Egypt. He went up as high as 
Thebes, and, while gazing on the huge remains of the 
temples, he asked the priests to read to him the hiero- 
glyphical writing on the walls. He was told that it recounted 
the gi'eatness of the country in the time of King Rameses, 
when there were seven hundred thousand Egyptians of an 
age to bear arms ; and that, with^hese troops, Eameses had 
conquered the Libyans, Ethiopians, Modes, Persians, Bac- 
trians, Scythians, Syrians, Armenians, Cappadocians, Bithy- 
nians, and Lycians. He was also told the tributes laid 
upon each of those nations ; the weight of gold and silver, 
the number of chariots and horses, the gifts of ivory and 
scents for the temples, and the quantity of com which the 
conquered provinces sent to feed the population of Thebes. 
After listening to the musical statue of Amunothph, Ger- 
manicus went on to Elephantine and Syene ; and on his 
return he turned aside to the pyramids and the Lake of 
McBris, which regulated the overflow of the Nile on the 
neighbouring fields. At Memphis, Germanicus 
consulted the sacred bull Apis as to his future ^v.iifvl^.^' 
fortune, and met with an unfavourable answer. , 
The manner of consulting Apis was for the visitor to hold 
out some food in his hand ; and the answer was understood 
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to be favourable if the bull turned his head io eat, bat 
unfavourable if he looked another way. When Germanicas 
accordingly held out a handful of com, the well-fed animal 
turned his head sullenly towards the other side of his stall ; 
and on the death of this young prince, which shortly 
followed, the Egyptians did not forget to praise the bull's 
foresight. This blameless and seemingly praiseworthy visit 
of G^rmanicus did not, however, escape tiie notice of the 
jealous Tiberius. He had been guilty of gaining the love of 
the people by walking about without guards, in a plain 
Greek dress, and of lowering the price of com in a fjEunine 
by opening the public granaries; and Tiberius sternly 
reproached him with breaking the known law of Augustus, 
by which no Eoman citizen of consular or even of equestrian 
rank might enter Alexandria without leave from the emperor. 
(25) There ^ere at this time about a million of Jews in 

Egypt. In Alexandria they seem to have been 
Fiuiccmn. about onc-third of the population, as they formed 

the majority in two wards out of the five into which 

the city was divided, and which two were called the Jews' 

wards. They Hved imder their own elders and Sanhedrim, 

going up at their solemn feasts to worship in their 

own temple at Onion; but from their mixing with the 

Greeks they had become less strict than their Hebrew 

brethren in their observance of the traditions. Some few 

phiio, frag- ^^ them, however, held themselves in obedience to 

ment. the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem, and looked upon the 

torn. 1 . 646. ^Qjjjpig q£ Jerusalem as the only Jewish temple ; 

and these men were in the habit of sending an embassy on 
tlie stated solemn feasts of the nation to o^er the appointed 
sacrifices and prayers to Jehovah in the holy city on their 

behalf. But though the decree by CsBsar which 
in Ap?on.\ declared that the Jews were Alexandrian citizens, 

was engraved on a pillar in the city, yet they were by 
no means treated as such, either by the government, or by the 
Greeks, or by the Egyptians. When, during the famine, the 
public granaries seemed unable to supply the whole city 

with food, even the humane Germanicus ordered 
De^iaide.' t^^-t the Jows, like the Egyptians, should have no 

share of the gift. They were despised even by the 
Egyptians themselves, who, to insult them, said that the wicked 
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god Typhon had two sons, Hierosolymus and JudsBUSj and 
that from, these the Jews were descended. 

(%) In the neighbonrhood of Alexandria, on a hill near 
the shores of the Lake Mareotis, was a little colony pj^,^^ j^^ 
of Jews, who joining their own religion with the ▼>*& con- 
mystical opinions and .gloomy habits of the Egyp- *^™^^' 
tians, have left ns one of the earliest known examples of the 
monastic life. They bore the name of Therapeutee. They 
had left, says the historian Philo, tbeir worldly wealth to 
their families or friends ; they bad forsaken wives, children, 
brethren, parents, and the society of men, to bury themselves 
in solitude, and pass their lives' in the contemplation of the 
divine essence. Seized by this heavenly love they were 
eager to enter upon the next world as though they were 
already dead to this. Every one, whether man or woman, 
lived alone in his cell, caring for neither food nor raiment, 
but having his thoughts wholly turned to the Law and 
the Prophets, or to sacred hymns of their own composing. 
They had God always in their thoughts, and even the broken 
sentences which they uttered in their dreams were treasures 
of religious wisdom. They prayed every morning at sunrise, 
and then spent the day in turning over the sacred volumes, 
and the commentaries which explained the allegories, or 
pointed out a secondary meaning as hidden beneath the 
surfjEice of even the historical books of the Old Testament. 
At sunset they again prayed, and then tasted their first and 
only meal. {Self-denial indeed was the foundation of all 
their virtues. Some made only three meals in the week, 
that their meditations might be more free; while others 
even attempted to prolong their fast to the sixth day. 
During six days of the week they saw nobody, not even one 
another. On the seventh day they met together in synagogue. 
Here they sat, each according to his age ; the women 
separated from the men. Each wore a plain modest robe, 
which covered the arms and hands, and they sat in silence 
while one of the elders preached. As they studied tiie 
mystic powers of numbers they thought the number seven 
was a holy number, and that seven times seven made a great 
week, and hence they kept the fiftieth day as a solemn 
festival. On that day they dined together, the men lying on 
one side and the women on the other. The rushy papyrus 
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formed tlio couches ; bread was their only meat, water tht ir 
driuk, salt the seasoning, and cresses the delicacy. They 
would keep no slaves, saying that all men were born equal. 
Nobody spoke, unless it was to propose a question out of the 
Old Testament, or to answer the question of another. Thf* 
feast ended with a hymn to the praise of God, which thvy 
sang, sometimes in full chorus, and sometimes in alternuto 
verses. 

(27) We owe this beautiful picture of the contemplative 
life to the pen of the eloquent Philo, who, while painting the 
virtues of the TherapeutaB in such glowing colours, has told 
us nothing of their history. To these men the world may 
have owed many manuscript copies of the Old Testament; 
and the Greek translation called the Septuagint has been 
thought to have been made by their predecessors in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

(28) The ascetic Jews of Palestine, the Essenes on the 

banks of the Lake Asphaltites, by no means, accord- 

lib. vJis. ing to Philo, thus quitted the active duties of life; 

•^aeremon. ^^^ ^^ would Seem that the TherapeutaB rather 

ap. I'orpriyr. borrowcd their customs from the country in which 

they had settled than from any sects of the Jewish 
nation. Some classes of tlie Egyptian priesthood had 
always held the same views of their religious duties. These 
Egyptian monks slept on a hard bed of palm branches, 
with a still harder wooden pillow for the head ; they were 
plain in their dress, slow in walking, spare in diet, and 
scarcely allowed themselves to smile. They washed thrice 
a day, and prayed as often; at sunrise, at noon, and at 
sunset They often fasted from animal food, and at all times 
refused many meats as unclean. They passed their lives 
alone, either in study or wrapped in religious thought. 
They never met one another but at set times, and were 
seldom seen by strangers. Thus, leaving to others the 
pleasures, wealtli, and lesser prizes of this life, they received 
from them in return, what most men value higher, namely, 
honour, fame, and power. And the same religious feeling 
which among the Egyptian Jews formed the sect of Thera- 
peutaB afterwards among the Egyptian Christians gave birth 
to monks and nuns. The hard pillow on which these priests 
rested the head, sometimes made of wood and sometimes of 
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stone, was used as tlie symbol of their hard way of living 
(see Fig. 48). We fiud numerous small models of it of all 
sizes buried with them in the tombs, to- 
gether with the models of their gods, their 
mummies, and their beetles. 

(29) The Eomans, like the Greeks, feeling 
but little partiality in favour of their own 
gods, were rarely guilty of intolerance 
against those of others; and would hardly ^* 

have checked the introduction of a new reh'gion unlesd it 
made its followers worse citizens.. But in Eome, where 
every act of its civil or military authorities was accompanied 
with a religious rite, any slight towards the gods Horace, 
was a slight towards the magistrate ; many devout Serm. i. 9. 
Eomans had begun to keep holy the seventh day ; ^^' 
aud Egypt was now so closely joined to Italy that the Eoman 
senate made a new law against the Egyptian and Tacitus, 
Jewish superstitions, and banished to Sardinia four Ann. ii. 
thousand men who were found guilty of being Jews. ^'^' ^^' 

(30) Egypt had lost with its liberties its gold coinage, 
and it was now made to feel a further proof of being 

a conquered country in having its silver much Mid. amiq. 
alloyed with copper. But Tiberius, in the tenth ^^ 23 
year of his reign, altogether stopped the Alex- 
andrian mint, as well as those of the other cities which 
occasionally coined; and after this year we find no more 
Egyptian coins, either in this or the next reign, but the 
few with the head and name of Augustus Caesar, which seem 
hardly to have been meant for money, but to commemorate 
on some peculiar occasions the emperor's adoption by his 
step-father. We are left to guess at the reasons for this 
policy, but it was most likely an intention ou the part of 
'I'iberius to put down all the provincial mints of the empire, 
and to have no money coined but by his own authority. 
The Nubian gold mines were probably by this time wholly 
deserted ; they had been so far worked out, as to be no 
longer profitable. For fifteen hundred years, ever since 
Ethiopia was conquered by Thebes, wages and prices had 
been higher in Egypt than in the neighbouring countries. 
But this was now no longer the case. Egypt had been 
getting poorer during the reigns of the latter Ptolemiiis; 
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and bj this time it is probable that wages and pritMss «ret« 
botli higher in Rome. 

(31) It 'seems to have been naual to change the prefect of 
Egypt every few years, and the prefect elect was often sect 
to Alexandria to wait till his predecessor's term of years 

jD^ had ended. Thus in this reign of twenty-three 

Casxiua, years ^tnilius Rectus was sacceeded by Vetrasiua 

11 . iviL PjjJjj^, , im J Qjj YiiB death Tiberius gave the govem- 

Lib.MU. raent to his Ireedman Iberus. During the last five 

Phiia, In years Egypt was under the able but stem goTcm- 

HwxniD, mgjj^ of Flaccus Avillius, whose name is carved on 

wiikinBOB, the temple of Tentyra with that of the empOTor. 

Ho was a man who united all those qualities of 

prudent forethought with prompt eieeatioa and attention to 

business, which was so necessary in controlling the irritabla 

Alexandrione, who were liable to be fired into rebellion by 

the Bmallest spark. Justice was administered fairly; tbe 

great were not allowed to tyrannize over the poor, nm* the 

people to meet in tumultuous mobs ; and the legions wen 

regularly paid, so that they had no excuse for pltrndering 

the unfortunate Egyptians. 

(32) On the death of Tiberius the old quarrel again broke 
Pbiio Le. **"' list^ssn Jews aud Greeks. The Aleiandrianfl 

gaV. were not slow ia learning the 
^ „ 3j feelings of his successor Gaits or 
CALiaDi.A (see Fig. 49) towards 
the Jews, nor in turning against them the 
new law that the emperor's statue should 
be worshipjted in every temple of the em- 
pire. They had very unwillingly yielded 
a half obedience to the law of Augustus ' 
thnt the Jews should still be allowed the ' 
privileges of citizenship ; aud as soon as ''^ **' 

they heard that Caligula was to be worshipped as tt god in 
every temple of the empire, they denonnoed the Jews as 
traitors and rebels, who refused so to honour the 
FUalitn, emperor in their synagogues. It happened un- 
fortunately that their countryman, King Agrippa, 
at this time came to Alexandria. Ue had full leave from 
the emperor to touch there, as being the q^uickest and moat 
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certain way of making the voyage from Bomo to the seat of 
his own government. Indeed the Alexandrian voyage had 
another merit in the eyes of a Jew ; for whereas 
wooden water-vessels were declared by the Law to ^*^vits.^ 
be unclean, an exception was made by their tradi- 
tion in favour of the larger size of the water wells in the 
Alexandrian ships. Agrippa had seen Egypt before, pj^^^, ^^ 
on bis way to Bome, and he meant to make no Fiaccum, et 
stay there ; but though he landed purposely after ^^'^^' 
dark, and with no pomp or show, he seems to have raised 
the anger of the prefect Flaccus, who felt jealous at any man 
of higher rank than himself coming into his province. The 
Greeks easily fell into the prefect's humour, and during 
Agrippa's stay in Alexandria they lampooned him in songs 
and bieillads, of which the raillery was not of the most 
delicate kind. They mocked him by leading about the 
streets a poor idiot dressed up with a paper crown and a 
reed for a sceptre, in ridicule of his rather doubtful right to 
the style of royalty. 

(33) As these insults towards the emperor's friend passed 
wholly unchecked by the prefect, the Greeks next assaulted 
the Jews in the streets and market-place, attacked their 
houses, rooted up the groves of trees round their synagogues, 
and tore down the decree by which the privileges of citizen- 
ship had been confirmed to them. The Greeks then pro- 
ceeded to set up by force a statue of the emperor in each 
Jewish synagogue, as if the new decree had included those 
places of worship among the temples ; and not 
finding statues enough they made use of the statues F^um. 
of the Ptolemies, which they carried away from the 
G3'mna8ium for that purpose. During the last reign, under 
the stem government of Tiberius, Flaccus had governed 
with justice and prudence, but imder Caligula he seemed to 
have lost all judgment in his zeal against the Jews. When 
the riots in the streets could no longer be overlooked, 
instead of defending the injured party, he issued a decree in 
which he styled the Jews foreigners; thus at one word 
robbing them of their privileges and condemning them 
unheard. By this the Greeks were hurried forward into 
further acts of injustice and the Jews of resistance. But the 
Jews were the weaker party ; they were overpowered and aU 
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driven into one ward, and four hundred of their houses in 
the other wards were plundered, and the spoil divided as if 
taken in war. They were stoned and even burnt in the 
streets if they ventured forth to buy food for their families. 
Flaccus seized and scourged in the theatre thirty-eight of 
their venerable councillors, and to show them that they were 
no longer citizens the punishment was inflicted by the hands 
of Egyptian executioners. While the city was in this state 
of riot, the Greeks gave out that the Jews were concealing 
arms ; and Flaccus, to give them a fresh proof that they had 
lost the rights of citizenship, ordered that their houses 
should be forcibly entered and searched by a centurion and 
a band of soldiers. 

(34) During their troubles the Jews had not been allowed 
to complain to the emperor, or to send an embassy to Borne 
to make known their grievances. • But the Jewish king 
Agrippa, who was on his way from Eome to his kingdom, 
forwarded to Caligula the complaints of his countrymen the 
Jews, with an account of the rebellious state of Alexandria. 
The riots, it is true, had been wholly raised by the prefect's 
zeal in setting up the emperor's statue in the synagogues to 
be worshipped by the Jews, and in carrying into effect the 
emperor's decree ; but, as he had not been able to keep his 
province quiet, it was necessary that he should be recsJled, 
and punished for his want of success. To have found it 
necessary to call out the troops was of course a fault in a 
governor ; but doubly so at a time and in a province where 
a successful general might so easily become a formidable 
rebel. Accordingly a centurion, with a trusty cohort of 
soldiers, was sent from Kome for the recall of the prefect. 
On approaching the flat coast of Egypt, they kept the vessel 
in deep water till sunset, and then entered the harbour of 
Alexandria in the dark. The centurion on landing met 
with a freedman of the emperor, from whom he learned that 
the prefect was then at supper, entertaining a large company 
of friends. The freedman led the cohort quietly into the 
palace, into the very room where Flaccus was sitting at 
table ; and the first tidings that he heard of his government 
being disapproved of in Rome was his finding himself a 
prisoner in his own palace. The friends stood motionless 
with surprise, the centurion produced the emperor's order 
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for what he was doiog, and as no resistance was attempted 
all passed off quietly; Flaccus was hurried on board the 
vessel in the harbour on the same evening and immediately 
taken to Borne. 

(35) It so happened that on the night that Flaccus was 
seized the Jews had met together to celebrate their autumnal 
feast, the Feast of the Tabej^nacles ; not as on former years 
with joy and pomp, but in fear, in grief, and in prayer. 
Their chief men were in prison, their nation smarting under 
its wrongs and in daily fear of fresh cruelties ; and it was 
not without alarm that they heard the noise of soldiers 
moving to and fro through the city, and the heavy tread of 
the guards marching by torchlight from the camp to the 
palace. But their fear was soon turned into joy when they 
heard that Flaccus, the aiithor of all their wrongs, was 
already a prisoner on board the vessel in the harbour ; and 
they gave glory to God, not, says Philo, that their enemy 
was going to be punished, but because their own sufferings 
were at an end. 

(36) The Jews then^ having had leave given them by the 
prefect, sent an embassy to Home, at the head of josephus, 
which was Philo, the Platonic philosopher, who AnUq. lib. 
was to lay their grievances before the emperor, * ***^* 
and to beg for redress. The Greeks also at the same time 
sent their embassy, at the head of which was the learned 
grammarian Apion, who was to accuse the Jews of not 
worshipping the statue of the emperor, and to argue that 
they had no right to the same privileges of citizenship with 
those who boasted of their Macedonian blood. But as the 
Jews did not deny the charge that was brought against them, 
Caligula would hear nothing that they had to say ; and 
Philo withdrew with the beautiful remark, " Though the 
emperor is against us, God will be our friend." 

(37) We learn the sad tale of the Jews' suffering under 
Caligula from the pages of their own historian only. But 
though Philo may have felt and written as one of the 
sufferers, his truth is undoubted. He was a man of un- 
blemished chai*acter, and the writer of greatest learning 
and of the greatest note at that time in Alexandria ; being 
also of a great age, he well deserved the honour of being 
Bent on the embassy to Caligula. He was in religion a Jew, 
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in his philosophy a Platonist, and by birth an Egyptian; 
and in his numerous writings we may trace the three sources 
from which he drew his opinions. He is always devotional 
and in earnest, full of pure and lofty thoughts, and often 
eloquent. His fondness for the mystical properties of 
numbers, and for finding an allegory or secondary meaning 
in the plainest narrative, seems borrowed from the Egyptian& 
According to the Eastern proverb every word in a wise book 
has seventy-two meanings ; and this mode of interpretation 
was called into use by the necessity which the Jews felt of 
making the Old Testament speak a meaning more agreeable 

to their modem views of religion. Thus Philo 
^bim!™' s^ys that Abraham's wife Sarah is Wisdom, while 

Hagar is Instruction, who after being banished is 
recalled by the Word in the form of an angel; and he 

elsewhere explains the Word to mean God*B firsi- 
^tuS?"^' begotten son,, by whom he governs the world as a 

shepherd does his flock. In Philo' s speculatiTa 
theology he seems to have borrowed less from Moses than 
from the abstractions of Plato, whose shadowy hints he has 

embodied in a more solid form. Speaking of the 
Abniha- Qj.gj^|;Qj.^ j^^ gj^yg |;]^aj; there are three orders, of 

which the best is the Being that is, and who has two 
ancient powers near him, one on one side and one on the other, 
the one on the right hand being called God, and the one on 
the left Lord ; and that the middle divinity, accompanied on 
each side by his powers, presents to the enlightened mind 
sometimes one image and sometimes three. He was thns 
the flrst Jewish writer that applied to the Deity the mystical 
notion of the Egyptians, that every thing perfect was of 
three parts. Philo's writings are chiefly religious, each 
beginning with a text of the Old Testament ; and they are 
valuable as showing the steps by which the philosoiiiiy of 
Greece may be traced from the writings of Plato to those of 
Justin Martyr and Clemens Alexandrinus. They give us 
the earliest example of how the mystical interpretation of 
the Scriptures was formed into a system, by which every 
text was twisted to unfold some important philosophic or 
religious truth to the learned student, at the same time that 
to the unlearned reader it, conveyed only the simple historic 
fact His historical works are on the Therapeutee, the Jews' 
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suiferings under Flaccus, and his own embassy to Eome. 
Philo's writings raised the school of Alexandria to the rank 
that it held under the first two Ptolemies. They unite to 
the religion of Moses all that is most valuable in the moral 
philosophy of Plato, and show that the writer was only not a 
Christian. In the history of philosophy and of religion, the 
writings of Philo must always claim the student's most 
careful attention ; they explain how Platonism became united 
to Judaism, and again show us the point of agreement 
between the new Platonists and the Platonic Christians. 

(38) By this time the Hellenistic Jews, while suffering 
under severe political disabilities, had taken up a high 
literary position in Alexandria, and had forced their opinions 
into the notice of the Greeks. The glowing earnestness of 
their philosophy, now put forward in a Platonic dress, and 
their improved style, approaching even classic elegance, 
placed their writings on a lofty eminence far above anything 
which the cold lifeless grammarians of the Museum were 
then producing. The philosophers of the Museum had 
been beaten with their own weapons. For a century past 
the Greeks had ceased to think all foreigners barbarians; 
they had been cultivating more and more an acquaintance 
with Eastern opinions; and they were now forced to ac- 
knowledge the Jews as the first writers of the Alexandrian 
school. 

(39) Apion, who went to Home to plead against Philo, 
was a native of the Great Oasis, but as he was born of Greek 
parents he claimed and received the title and privileges of an 
Alexandrian, which he denied to the Jews who g .^. 
were bom in the city. He had studied under 
Didymus and Apollonius and Euphranor, and was one of the 
most laborious of the grammarians and editors of Eustathius, 
Homer. But we can feel little respect for the in iiiad. a! 
critic whose opinion is now only quoted for the ^^' ^ 
proper place of a Greek accent. In Alexandria philosophy 
had fled from the Museum, and taken shelter in the syna- 
gogue. All his writings are now lost. Some of them were 
attacks upon the Jews and their religion, calling in question 
the truth of the Jewish history and the justice of that 
nations claim to high antiquity; and to these attacks we 
owe Josephus's Answer, in which several valuable fragments 
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first bv pnllingTI^ hiB O^^'^e viatotT,*"! 

brouglit in chhrns t?«ftM' ^,;^ form. ^'^^^^^ 3A" 
friend in the .mphithaaSf ^^^6 ^ ^I^S^ 
with a cruel death. ^^ ib»t >*■ •"* ""S^- i* 

(40; We niavfor a mTViii -' * """""7X^1 

last farewell to the familv of the PBi ^ftia. MW ™ g<a 
leading Selene, the dniir-htcr of ^^^^MflH^B|» 
through the sti-ccts of Eonie "^^M^^^^Ld 
ub. lui.'^'gi^t^n ^""^ >n mnrringo tn the 7*'»»^B^^L\ 
liiEtoriim of Africa ; nud nbcuit tlii> ^^^^Ki 
LiLiivii. gave to the husbaiut the kingdom oBK^^E 
^ ^. the inheritance of liis fnthere. His^Et^^^V 
vii. Ci.i>K. Bucceedcd him on the throne, hut ^va^K^^H 
gi^^^ out of his kingdom. Wo truce tlii^^r'^H 
inscrip. Ptolemies in his travola throurjlt tir 
raa, jso, ^jjjjjuj. -\^^ ^^ inscription 8 rouiaining 
ij.«.^ni.., The citizens of Xanthiis in Lycia Rfp^^^ 
meat to him ; and at Athens his wtiilff ™ -l 
hcBido that of Philndelphua in the gjimmpiiutF^''*^;^ 
near the temple of Theseus, where he ivas hi b^"'^ * , . 
founder's kin. He was put to death witi#«'f°P'^,'" 
T-citu^ Caligula. Drusilk, another paudf<P«^'''*' *'^*' 
liisLLib. T. patra and Antimy, married Atiti'iil 
Actc. procurator of Jud«a, after tl>i> deat' 
wife, who was also narvieA. DiiictWo., 
last noUecB that wo moot wilb ai ttxw lu^-vA isviv-. 
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(41) As Boon OS the news of Caligula's deatli reaclieil 
Egrpt, the joy of the Jews knew no botinds. They at i_,_i„^ 
once flew to arms to revenge themBelves on the Alex- Antiq. 
■ndrians, whose Btreeta were again the seat of civil ^^^ °' 
war. The governor did what he conld to qniet both *■"■ "' 

parttoB, hat was not wholly successful till 
the decree of the new emperor reached 
__^_ Alexandria, In this Claddiub (see Fig. 60) 
~V^ '^^ again granted to the Jews the fall rights 
-'^ ^ ^. of citizenship, which they had enjoyed 
under the Ptolemies, and which had been 
allowed by Augustus ; he left them to 
choose their own high-prieet, to enjoy their 
~^^^ —^^— own religion without hindronce, and he re- 
*^s. BO. pealed the laws of Caligula under which 

they had been groaning. At this time the Jewish 
alabarch in Egypt was Demetrius, a man of wealth ^a^^_ i 
and high birut, who had married Mariamne, the 
daughter of the elder Agtippa. 

(42) The government under Claudius was mild and juBt, 
at least as far as a government could be in which every tas- 
gatherer, every military governor, and every sab-prefect 
meant to enrich himself by his appointment. Every Roman 
officer, from the general down to the lowest tribune, claimed 
tiie right of travelling through the country free of eq>en8e, 
and of seizing the carts and cattle of the villagers to carry 
him forward to the next town, under the pretence of being a 
flotuier on the public service. The temper of the peasants 
vu sorely tried by this tyranny ; and difBoult would they 
hftve found it to obey the command, " Whosoever shall compel 
tiiee to go one mi^e go with him twain." But we have a 
decree of tho ninth year of this reign, carved on the HoikiitB's 

' tampls in tho Great Oasis, in which Cneius Capito, '^' i" 
' the prefect of Egypt, endeavours to put a stop to '^ 
' thia injustice. He orders that no traveller shall have the 
' uriTil^ of a courier unless he has a proper warrant, and 
* that then he shall only claim a free Inking ; that cler&s in 
<\ Sia villagee shall keep a register of all that is taken on 
^ Meoont of the public service; and that if anybody make an 
^ ^mst claim he shall pay four times the amount to the 
^^Ubnuer and mx times the amonnt to the emperor. But 
™' fOT« IL I 
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royal decrees could do little or nothing in cities and pro- 
vinces where there were no judges to enforce them; and 
the people of the distant province of Upper I^ypt must have 
felt this well-meant law as a cmel insult when they were 
told that if they were ill-used they might bring up their 
complaints to BasUides, the freedman of the emperor at 
Alexandria. The employment of the informer is a fall 
acknowledgment of the weakness of this absolute government, 
and that the prefect had not the power to enforce his own 
decrees; and, when we compare this law with that of 
Alexander on his conquest of the country, we have no 
difficulty in seeing why Egypt rose imder the Ptolemies and 
sunk imder the selfish policy of Augustus. 

(43) Claudius was somewhat of a scholar and an author; 
he had studied history by the help, or at least by^ the advice, 
of Livy, and he wrote several volumes both in Greek and in 

Suetonius, L^tii^* The former he might perhaps think would 
Vitciaui be chiefly valued in Alexandria; and when he 
^^' founded a new college in that city, called after 
himself the Clandian Museum, he ordered that on given days 
every year his history of Carthage should be publicly read 
in one museum, and his history of Italy in the other ; thus 
securing during his reign an attention to his writings which 
their merits alone would not have gained. 

(44) Under the government of Claudius the Egyptians 
2oega, were again allowed to coin money ; and in his first 
Numi year begins that most rich and elegant series in 

^^'* which every coin is dated with the year of the 
emperor's reign. The coins of the Ptolemies were strictly 
Greek in their workmanship, and the few Egyptian characters 
that we see upon them are so much altered by the dassio 
taste of the die-engraver that we hardly know them again. 
But it is much otherwise with the coins of the emperors ; 
they are covered with the ornaments, characters, and religions 
ceremonies of the native Egyptians ; and, though the style of 
art is often bad, they are not «squalled by any series of coins 
whatever in the service they render to the historian. 

(45) It was in this reign« In the time of the elder Pliny, 
Pliny, that the route through Egypt to India first became 

lib. vi. 26. really known to the Greeks and Romans. The trade 
was then so great that PHny calculated the worth of gold 
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and silver sent every year to the East at four hnndred 
thousand pounds sterling, in exchange for which Egypt 
received back goods which in Eome were sold for one 
hundred times that amount. The merchants went up the 
Nile to Coptos, whence they travelled through the desert for 
two hundred and sixty miles to Berenice, the port on the 
Bed Sea ; but, as this journey was made only by night to 
avoid the heat, and on camels' backs, it was not done in less 
than twelve days. From Berenice they set sail about the 
middle of July, when the Dog-star rose with the sun, and in 
about thirty days reached either Ocelis, a town on the 
southern coast of Arabia, or Canes in the frankincense 
country, on the eastern coast of Africa not far from the 
equator. Thence, trusting themselves to the trade wind, 
which had lately been discovered by a pilot named Hippalus, 
they boldly crossed the Arabian Sea, and reached Muziris, a 
port on the Malabar coast of India, in forty days, or in tiie 
middle of September. They left India on their return at the 
end of December. The place on the Indian coast which the 
Egyptian merchant vessels then reached is learnt from the 
coins found there ; and as we know the course of the trade 
wind by which they arrived, we also know the part of Africa 
where they left the shore and braved the dangers of the 
ocean. A hoard of Boman gold coins of these reigns has 
been dug up in our own days near Calicut, under the roots 
of a banyan tree. It tells its own tale. It had been there 
buried by an Alexandrian merchant on his arrival from this 
voyage, and left safe under the cover of the sacred tree to 
await his return from a second journey. But he died before 
his return, and his secret died with him. The whole voyage 
from Alexandria and back took rather less than a year. For 
the next fourteen hundred years this continued to be the 
route between Europe and India, till the voyage round the 
Oape of Gt)od Hope was discovered by the Portuguese, and 
that important trade was overthrown in a moment ; and, 
curious to remark, by an equally sudden change in our own 
days, by the invention of steam-boats, the Bed Sea is again 
the route to India, and that country is now reached from 
EIngland in half the time that it used to be reached from 
Beranice. The products of the Indian trade were chiefly 
silk, diamonds and other precious stones ginger, spioos, and 
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some scents. The state of Ethiopia was then snch that no 
trade came down the Nile to Syene ; and the pro- 
ixh^u, ^^^ ^^ southern Africa was brought by coasting 
vessels to Berenice, the before-mentioned port on 
the Bed Sea. These products were ivory, rhinoceros teeth, 
hippopotamus skins, tortoise shell, apes, monkeys, and slavea 
n^ rru (^6) The Eomans in most cases collected the 
od. xiL 97. revenues of a province by means of a publican or 
Pliny, farmer, to whom the tlaes were let by auction ; bnt 
' ^^ ^ such was the importance of Egypt that the same 
jealousy which made them think its government too great to 
be trusted to a man of high rank, made them tlunk its 
revenues too large to be trusted to one fjEumer. The smaller 
branches of the Egyptian revenue were however let out ss 
usual, and even the collection of the customs of the whole of 
the Bed Sea was not thought too much to trust to one citino. 
Annius Plocamus, who farmed them in this reign, had a little fleet 
under his command to collect them with j and, tempted either 
by trade or plunder, his ships were sometimes as far out tt 
the south coast of Arabia. On one occasion one of his freed- 
men in the command of a vessel was carried by a north wind 
into the open ocean, and after being fifteen days at sea found 
himself on the coast of Ceylon. This island was not then 
wholly new to the geographers of Egypt and Europe. It 
had been heard of by the pilots in the voyage of Alexandffl 
the Great; Eratosthenes had given it a place in hismiq^; 
and it had often been reached from Africa by the sailors of 
the Bed Sea in wickerwork boats made of papyrus ; but this 
was the first time it had been visited by an European. 

(47) In the neighbourhood of this above-mentioned road 
inscript. ^^^ Coptos to Berenice were the porphyritio 

ap. Boeckh. quarries and the emerald mines, which were briskly 
*^^^ ' worked under the Emperor Claudius. The mountain 
was now named the Claudian Mountain. 

(48) As this route for trade became known, the geo- 
VirgjL gi^ciphers began to understand the wide space that 

Qeorg.iv. separates India from Africa. Hitherto, notwith- 

Josephus standing a few voyages of discovery, it had been tho 

Antiq. lib! commou Opinion that Persia was in the neighbonr* 

^ *• ^' hood of Ethiopia. The Greeks had thought that 

tho Nile came from the east and rose in India ; in opposition 
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to the JewB, wbo eaid that the Nile wae the Biver Gihon of 

the Gardea of Eden, which came from the west and 

made a circuit round the whole of the land of ^."jT^i 

Cosh, or Ethiopia. TLo names of these coimtries 

got misnaed accordingly ; and evea afteT the mistake woa 

cleared np we sometimes find Ethiopia called India. 

(49) PHnj, though perhaps he lid never been in Egypt, 
^vee na an account of many of the products of the ijk ju. j, 
oonntry, and is verj particular in hia notice of the 
papyma and ilH nses (see Fig. 51), that rush npon which he 
boosted, in tiw pride of authorship, that man's immortality 
rested. It WOB grown in the pools of stagnant water which 
were left after the overflow of the Nile. Ita thick knotted 
roots were used as wood, hoth for making fires and for 
fumiture; and its graceful feathery head was often entwined 
ronnd the statues of the gods as a garland. Wickcrwott 
boats were woven out of its stalk, 
while of the bark were made Bails, 
cord^e, and cloth. It was chewed 
as food both raw and cooked, 
thot^ the juice only was swal- 
lowed. Paper was made of it by : 
splitting it into sheets as thin a 
poBBible, two courses of which wore 
laid orosewiae and glued together 
by the natural jnice of the plant 
The beet kind had been called 
Hieratic paper, because it was used 
for the sacked books ; hut in the 
time of Angustus two better kinds 
were made, which were named 
Angnstan and Livian, after him- 
self and hie wife. A fourth and - 
fifth of worse quality were called 
Fannian, from the name of a 
clerer Roman maker, and Am- ^^ "' 

phitheatric, &oin the name of the street in Rome where it 
wBB sold. A aixth kind wae called Saitic, from the city of 
Saie, near which it grew in greater quantity, but of a etiU 
worse qnality. A seventh, called Lenootic, was nearer the 
barl^ and to much woise as to be sold by weight The 
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eighth and last kind was the Emporetic, which was not good 
enough to write on, and was used in the shops to wrap up 
parcels. The first two were thirteen inches wide, the 
Hieratic eleyen, the Fannian ten, the Amphitheatric nine, 
while the Emporetic was not more than, six inches wida 
After a time the best kinds were fomid too thin for books, 
as the writing on one side often made a blot through to the 
other ; and so in the reign of Claudius Caesar a new kind 

was made, called the Claudian, in which the under 
Ub^^'a. course was of thicker strips of the plant. The 

linen and cotton trades were both 'valuable; the 
flax was grown chiefly in Lower Egypt, near Tanis, Pelusimn, 
and Butos; while the cotton was grown in Upper Egypt 

on the Arabic side of the Nile. Alexandria wis 

^JP^2^o the granary for all the neighbouring countries, 

■ and when in the beginning of this reign a gniit 

dearth and famine came over all Judaea, the authoritieB in 

Jerusalem, like Jacob of old, sent down to Egypt to boy 

com, to relieve their starving poor. 

(50) The Egyptian chemists were able to produce very 

bright dyes, by methods then unknown to Greece 
u^.' 4^' ^' Bome. They dipped the cloth first into a liqvd 

of one colour, called a mordant, to prepare it, and 

then into a liquid of a second colour ; and it came out dyed 

of a third colour, unlike either of the former. The ink with 

which they wrote the name of a deceased person on iStub 

mummy-cloth, like our own marking-ink, was made with 

nitrate of silver. Their knowledge of chemistry was t>i 

greater than that of their neighbours, and the science is even 

now named from the country of its birth. The later Arabs 

called it Alchemia, the Egyptian art, and hence our words 

alchemy and chemistry. So also Naphtha, or rock otZ, him 

the coast of the Bed Sea, bears an Egyptian, name. To 

some Egyptian stones the Bomans gave Iheir own names ; as 

Lib xxxvi *^® black glassy obsidian from Nubia they called 

' 67. ' after Obsidius, who found it ; the black Tiberian 

Lib xxxvi. marble with white spots, and the Augustan marble 

with regular wavy veins, were both named after the 
emperors. Porphyry was now used for statues for the first 
time ; and sometimes to make a kind of patchwork figure, 
in which the clothed parts were of the coloured stone, while 
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the head, hands, and feet were of white marble. And it 
was thought that diamonds were nowhere to be pnny, 
found but in the Ethiopian gold mines. ub.xxxvii.15. 

(51) Several kinds of wine were made in Egypt ; some in 
the Arsinoite nome on the banks of the Lake Moeris ; 
and a poor Libyan wine at AntiphrsB on the coast, ub!^^. 
a hundred miles from Alexandria. Wine had also 
been made in Upper Egypt in small quantities time out of 
mind, as we learn from the monuments ; but it was 
grown with difficulty and cost, and was not good ; ^^J^T^ 
it was not valued by the Greeks. It was poor and 
thin, and drunk only by those who were feverish and a&aid 
of anything stronger. That of Anthylla, to the east of 
Alexandria, was very much better. But better still were the 
thick luscious Tssniotic and the mild delicate MarsBotic 
wines. This last was first grown at Flinthine, but 
afterwards on all the banks of the Lake Marssotis. 
The MarsBotic wine was white and sweet and thin, 
and very Utile heating or intoxicating. Horace "^^^,1 
had carelessly said of Cleopatra that she was drunk 
with MarsBotic wine ; but Lucan, who better knew 
its quality, says that the headstrong lady drank wine far 
stronger than the MarsBotic. Near Sebennytas three piiny. 
kinds of wine were made ; one bitter, named Peuce, a "^- ^^- ^• 
second sparkling, named ^thalon, and the third Thasian, from 
a vine imported from Thasus. But none of these Egyptian 
wines were thought equal to those of Greece and Italy. Nor 
were they made in quantities large ^^^ ^.^ ^g 
enough or cheap enough for the poor ; ' 

and here, as in other countries, the common people 
for their intoxicating drink used beer or spirits 
made from barley. The Egyptian sour juvenai, 
wiije, however, made very good vinegar, ^^ ^^^ ^^* 
and it was then exported for sale in Eome. 

(52) The foreign wines were imported into 
Alexandria in tall narrow earthen jars, g^ 
with two handles and no foot (see Fig. r. society 
52). Much the greater part of this ^'^^i^*/*''- 
pottery was made in the island of 
*^- *^ Ehodes, where very little wine was grown ; but 
many of the wine districts made tbeir own wine jars. 
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The names Btamped upos the broken handles foimd amoDg 
the mbbieh of ancient Alexandria prove that its citizens drank 
wine &om Corinth in Greece, and Cnidne in Caria, from the 
islands of Crete, Cjpms, Thasus, and Chios, &om Apamea on 
the Orontea, and ftom a large district on the aontliem coast al 
the Black Sea, as well as from Sicily and other places nearer 
to Rhodes that exported their wine in the Ehodian Jan. 

Luun. IfeFoe, also, in the sonth of Ethiopia, gave its name 

*' '^'* to an intoxicating drink, which was moat likely made 
from the dates with which some part of Ethiopia abonnded. 

(53) During this half century that great national work 
the Lake of Morris, by which thousands of acres had been 
flooded and made fertile, and the watering of the lower 
cooutry regulated, was, throngh the neglect of the embank- 
ub. T » ments, at mjco destroyed. The latest traTeller wio 
mentions it is Strabo, and the latest get^apliff 
Pomponius Mela. By its means the province of Arsinoe wu 
made one of the most fruitful and beautiful spots in Egypt 
Here only does the olive grow wild. Here the vine mil 
grow. And by the help of this embaDkod lake the provinoe 

Pi,ny_ was made yet more fruitful. But before Pliny wrote 

lib, >xxvL the bank had given way, the pent-np waters had made 

for themselves a channel into tho lake now called 

Birket el Keiroun and the two small pyramids, which b»d 




hitherto been surrounded by water, then stood on dry ground. 
Thns was the country slowly going to ruin by the faults of 
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the goyemment, and ignorance in the foreign mlers. But on 

the other hand the beautiful temple of Latopolis, 

vhich had been begun under the Ptolemies, was ^h^S^ 

largely added to in this reign, and bears the name of 

Claudins with those of some later emperors on its portico 

and walls (see Fig. 58). The columns are most massive, 

and as elegant as they are grand. The capitals are copied, 

some from palm leaves, and some from papyrus flowers 

The temple was dedicated to the god Kneph ; but 

in this city a sacred fish also received the worship ii5^xv5^4Y. 

of the inhabitants. We find the name of Claudius 

also on several other temples of Upper Egypt, particularly 

on that of Apollinopolis Magna. 

(54) In the Egyptian language the word for a year is 
Bait, which is also the name of a bird. In hieroglyphics 
this word is spelt by a Palm-branch Baiy and the letter T, 
followed sometimes by a circle as a picture of the ^ ^ 
year (see Fig. 54). Hence arose among a people J 
fond of mystery and allegory a mode of speaking i ^^ 
of the year under the name of a palm-branch or ^ ^^ 
of a bird ; and they formed a fable out of a mere Fig. 54. 
confusion of words. The Greeks, who were not slow 
to copy Egyptian mysticism, called this fabulous bird tho 
Phoemx, from their own name for the palm-tree. The end 
of any long period of time they called the return of the 
phcenix to earth. The Eomans borrowed the fable, though 
perhaps without understanding the allegory; and .^^J.g^|^g 
in the seventh year of this reign, when the emperor victor, viu 
celebrated the secular games at Eome, at the end ^^^"<^^* 
of the eighth century since the city was built, it was 
said that the phoenix had come to Egypt and was thence 
brought to Eome. This was in the consulship of Plautius 
and Vitellius ; and it would seem to be only from p^^^ 
mistakes in the name that Pliny places the event lib. x. 2. 
eleven years earlier, in the consulship of Plautius ..{^°^'^* 
and Papinius, and that Tacitus places it thirteen 
years earlier, in the consulship of Fabius and Vitellius. 
This fable is here of no importance; but, as on other 
occasions it is connected with some of the remarkable epochs 
in Egyptian history, it is as well that no mention of it by 
the historians should be passed by without notice. The 
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story of the Fhffinix lost uothiag b; tnvellmg to a distance. 

dement ^ Bome it wa8 said that this wonderfiil bird was a 

RomanM. native of Arabia, where it lived for five hmidnd 

^'^ '' years, that on its death a gmb came ont irf its body, 

which in das time became a perfect bird ; and that tiie ww 

phcenis brought to Egypt the bones of its parent in the nest 

of apices in which it had died, and laid them on the altu in 

the temple of the son in Heliopolis. It then retnmed to 

Arabia to live in its torn for Gre hundred years, and die and 

rgive life again to another aa before. The Christiana saw is 

this story a type of the resorrectioii ; and Clement, bishop of i 

Btone, qnotes it as such in bis Epistle to the Ooiinthisns. 

(65) In the begitming of the reign of Nibo (ae 
Jogeohii*. ^'^ Egyptian Jew, who claimed to 
Bell. Jnd. be listened to as a prophet, raised 
"■ '*■ the minda of hia countrymen into 
*'°" a ferment of religious zeal by 
preaching about the sufferings of their 
brethren in Judcea; and he was able to get 
together a body of men, called in reproach 
the Sicarii, or m£ians, whose numbers < 
AcM, dl are Tarionaly stated at four thoil- 

**■ sand and at thirty thousand, whom ^ "" 

he led out of Egypt to &ee the holy city &om the bondage d 
the heathoi. But Felix, the Roman governor, led against 
them the garrison of Jerusalem, and easily scattered 
^£■1^ the half-armed rabble. By such acts erf leligioDa 
zeal on the part of the Jews they were again bron^ 
to blows with the Greeks of Alexandria. The Macedoniani, 
as the latter still called themselves, had met in pablie 
assembly to send an embassy to Bome, and some Jews who 
entered the meeting, which as citizens they had a fdU ri^ 
to do, were seized and ill-treated by them as spies. Tbsj 
would perhaps have even been pnt to death if a large body 
of their countrymen had not rtm to their resone. The Jews 
attacked the assembled Greeks with stones and lighted 
torches, and would have burned the amphitheatre and all 
that were iu it, if the prefect, Tiberius Alexander, had not 
sent some of the elders of their own nation to calm their 
angry feelings. But though the mischief was 8t<^ped for a 
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time, it soon broke ont again ; and the prefect was forced to 
call ont the garrison of two Eoman legions and five thousand 
Libyans before he could re-establish peace in the city. The 
Jews were always the greatest sufferers in these civil broils ; 
and Josephus says that fifty thousand of his countrymen were 
left dead in the streets of Alexandria. But this number is 
very improbable, as the prefect was a Mend to the Jewish 
nation, and as the Boman legions were not withdrawn to the 
camp till they had guarded the Jews in carrying away and 
burying the bodies of their friends. 

(56) It was a natural policy on the part of the emperors 
to change a prefect whenever his province was disturbed by 
rebellion, as we have seen in the case of Flaccus, who was 
recalled by Caligula. It was easier to send a new 
(governor than to inquire into a wrong or to redress j^qml^ 
a grievance; and accordingly in die next year 

C. Balbillns was sent from Eome as prefect of 

Egypt. He is praised by Seneca as an elegant and ^^y^^'* 

learned writer ; but his history of Egypt is now lost. 

We only learn from it that crocodiles, which are now not 

often seen below the Thebaid, were then still common in the 

Delta ; Balbillns fancied that he saw them fighting 

with ihe dolphins in the Heracleotic mouth of the ui^S i. 

Nile. He reached Alexandria on the sixth day after 

leaving the Straits of Sicily, which was spoken of as the 

quickest voyage known. 

(57) The Alexandrian ships were better built and better 
maimed than any others, and, as a greater number of vessels 
sailed every year between that port and Futeoli, on the 
coast of Itfldy, than between any other two places, no voyage 
was better understood or more quickly performed. They 
were out of sight of land for five hundred miles between 
Syracuse and Cyrene. Hence we see that the quickest rate 
of sailing, with a fair wind, was at that time about one 
hundred and fifty miles in the twenty-four hours. But 
these ships had very little power of bearing up against the 
wind ; and if it were contrary the voyage became tedious. 
They had two masts. The mainmast carried a large square 
mainsail, and sometimes a small topsail. The foremast 
carried a small square foresail (see Fig. 56). If the captain 
on sailing out of the port of Alexandria found the wind 
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woatorly, and wag unable to creep along tlie African coast tu 

Cyreoe, he stood over to the coast of Asia Minor, in 
eh-^MrtL topes of there finding t 

more favourable wind, I: 
a storm arose, bo ran into the nearest 
port, perhaps in Crete, perhapa i 
Malta, there to wait the return of ■ 
(air weather. If winter then came 
on, he had to lie by till spring. 
Thus a vessel ladca with Egyptian 
wheat, leaving Alexandria in Septem- 
ber,afl;ertheharTost had been brought F[g.ss. 

doMOi to the coast, would sometimes spend five months on its 
vfljage fi'om that port to Puteoli. Such vas the case with 

the ship hearing the sons of Jove as its figure-head, 
■'^^^I'^' which picked np the apostle Paul and the historian 

Josephiis when they had been wrecked tc^ether on 
the island of Malta; and such perhaps wonld have been the 
case with the ship which they before found on the coast of 
Lycia, had it been able to reach a safe harboor, and not < 
been wrecked at Malta. 

(58) The rocky island of Malta, with one of the largest 
and safest harbours in the Mediterranean, was a natural ' 
place for ships to touch at between Alexandria and Italy. 
Its population was made up of those races which had sailed 
upon its waters first from Carthage and then from Alexandria ; 
it was a mixture of Fhenicians, Egyptians, and Greco- 
Egyptians. To judge &om the skulls tum^l np In the 




burial-places, the i^yptians were the most nnmeions, and 
here, as elsewhere, the Egyptian superstitions conquered and 
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put down all the othor snperatitions. While the island was 
under the Fhenicians the coins had the head of the Sicilian 
goddess on one side, and on the other the Egyptian trinity 
of Isis, OairiB, and Nephtbya (see Fig. 57). When it was 
nnder the Greek rule the head on the coins received an 
Egyptian head-dress, and became that of the goddeea Isis, 
and on the other side of the coin was a winged Acts, 
figare of Osii-is. It was at this time governed by a ""'"■ ]■ 
I^man governor. The large tempU bnilt with ^^'^ 
barbarian mdenesB, and ornamented with the Joa^'j- 
Fhenioian palm-branch, was on somewhat of a Boman 
phm, with a circular end to every room (see Fig. 68), But 




it was dedicated to the chief god of Egypt, and is even yet 
called by its Greek name Hagia Obem, the temple of Chem. 
Such ia nearly all that is known of the early history of 




Uilta, The little neigbboaring island of Cossyra betweeo 
Sicily and Cartbi^ also shows apon its coins clear traces of 
iUtaato for Egyptian costoms (see Fig. 5!)). 
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(59) The first fivo years of this reign, the quinquennium 
Nawtit, while the empeior was under the tutor- 
vicuf. Bhip of the philosopher SeuecA, became in Bome 
ZMg^ proyerbial for good goyernment, and on the coinage 
^^ we see marks of Egypt being equally well treated. 
In the third year we see on a coin the qneea 
^^' sitting on a throne widi the word Agreement, as 
if to praise the young emperor's good feeling in follow- 
ing the adyice of his Kiotjier Agrippina. On another 
the emperor is styled ^e Young Qood-genitu, and he is 
represented by the sacred basiKsk crowned with the 
inscrtpt. donble crown of Egypt. The new prefect Balbillus 
ip. fixKUi. was an Asiatic Greek, and no doubt received his 
*'™' Koman names of Tibmus Claudius on being made 
a fireedman of the late emperor He governed the country 
idennws "^"^^y "^^ justly, and the grateful inhabitants 
' declared that under him the fiile was more than 
usually bountiful, and that its waters always rose to their 




just height. But in the Isttor pnrt of tbo reigblthe Egyptians 
smarted severely under that cruel principle Jof a deepotic 
monarchy that every prefect, every siib-prefAct, and even 
every deputy tai-gatherer, might be equally tJespoti 
' own department. On a coin of the thirteeuthi year 
ship with the word Emperor-bearer, being thslt in which he 
then sailed into Greece, or in which thcf Alexandrians 
thought that ho would visit their city (sc 
if they had rcEtlly hoped for his visit aa a pli 

have thought it a danger escaped v^ 
Ub.uUL his character ; they must Lave been 

the Egyptian prefect Ciecinna Tuai 
with baniahiaent for venturing to bathe :' 
was meant for the emperor's nse if he had < 
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(60) During tlie first century and a half of Eoman sway 
in Egypt tlie school of Alexandria was nearly silent. The 
professors were still followed by numerous pupils, who, after 
taking lessons in rhetoric at Borne, and perhaps studying 
philosophy at Athens, might for some time sit under a 
grammarian at Alexandria; but we meet with no 
author of note. We have a few poems by Leonides ^GraJjf** 
of Alexandria, one of which is addressed to the 
Empress Poppaea, as the wife of Jupiter, on his presenting a 
celestial globe to her on her birthday. Famj^ila phodus. 
wrote a miscellaneous history of entertaining stories, *^- *^^"^- 
and her lively simple style makes us very much regret its loss. 
Her Commentaries on the philosophers are often g^^j^^ 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius. ChsBremon, a Stoic 
philosopher, had been, during the last reign, at the head of 
the Alexandrian library, but he was removed to 

Borne as one of the tutors to the young Nero. He ^^; 
is ridiculed by Martial for writing in praise of death, 
when from age and poverty he was less able to enjoy phyr. De 
life. We still possess a most curious though short **»*^eii. 
account by him of the monastic habits of the ancient 
Egyptians ; but his astronomical writings are lost, and they 
were probably worth but little, as he is laughed at hi, ^^^^ 
by Strabo for writing on the subject. He also wrote Ap. Tzetz. 
on Hieroglyphics ; and a small fragment containing ^ ^^*^ 
his opinion of the meanings of nineteen characters still 
remains to u& But he is not always right ; he thinks the 
characters wore used allegorically for thoughts, not for 
sounds ; and &ncies that the priests used them to keep secret 
ike real nature of the gods. 

(61) He was succeeded at the Museum by his pupil 
Dionysias, who had the charge of the library till ^^^^^ 
the reign of Trajan. Dionysius was also employed 

by the prefect as a secretary of state, or, in the language of 
the day, secretary to the embassies, epistles, and answers. 
He was the author of the Feriegesis, and aimed at the rank 
of a poet by writing a treatise on geography in heroic verse. 
Frmn this work he is named Dionysius Periegetes. While 
earefol to remind us, on the one hand, that Pelusium was an 
Asiatic city of Phenician sailors, and, on the other, that his 
I irihplaoe Alexandria was a Macedonian city, he gives duo 
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honour to Egypt and the Egyptians. There is no riyer, 
says he, equal to the Nile for carrying fertility and adding 
to the happiness of the land. It divides Asia from Libya, 
falling between rocks at Syene, and then passing by the old 
and famous city of Thebes, where Memnon eyery morning 
salutes his beloved Aurora as she rises. On its banks dwells 
a rich and glorious race of men, who were the first to cultivate 
the arts of life ; the first to make trial of the plough and sow 
their seed in a straight furrow ; and the first to map the 
heavens and trace the sloping path of the sun. 

(62) If we may trust to the traditions of the chnrcb, 
Easebios, it was in this reign that Christianity was bron^ 
Ecci. Hiat. in^Q Egypt by the evangelist Mark, the disciple 
Acts, XV. 39. of the apostle Pet^. He had been taken to CyproB 
A.D. 51. by Barnabas, his uncle, who was a native of that 
island. From thence he may have sailed to Alexandria. Manj 
were there craving for religious food more real than the old 
superstitions. The Egyptian had been shaken in his attach- 
ment to the sacred animals by Greek ridicule. The Gred[ 
had been weakened in his belief of old Komer^s gods bj 
living with men who had never heard of them. Both men 
tired of worshipping the stones that they had shaped with 
their own hands. Both were dissatisfied with the scheme of 
explaining the actions of their gods by means of allegory. 
The crumbling away of the old opinions left men more fitted 
to receive the new religion from Galilee. Mark's preaching 
converted crowds in Alexandria; but the. length d his Btaj 
iv 10 *^®^® ^^ unknown. We find however that he had 
joined Paul in Eome, in about the sixth year of this 
reign, leaving Annianus to watch over the growing church. 
The spread of Christianity was rapid, both among the Greeb 
and the Egyptians, but we must not hope to find any esilj 
traces of it in the historians. It was at first embraoed bj 
the unlearned and the poor, whose deeds and opinions ue 
seldom mentioned in history ; and we may readily believe 
the scornful reproach of the unbelievers, that it was chiefly 
Caiiima^ received by the unfortunate, the unhappy, the des- 
d»i8. In pised, and the sinf uL When the whitcHrobed priest- 
Cererem. ^g^g ^f Ceres Carried the sacred basket through the 
streets of Alexandria they cried out, " Sinners away, or keep 
your eyes to the groimd; keep your eyes to the groondl'' 
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When the crier, standing on the steps of the portico in fronV 
of the great temple, called upon the Pagans to come 
neiur and join in the celebration of their mysteries, ^1^, m*. 
he cried out, '^ All ye who are clean of hands and 
pure of heart, come to the sacrifice ; all ye who are guiltless 
in thought and deed, come to the sacnfice." But many a 
repentant sinner and humble spirit must have drawn back in 
distrost £rom a summons which to him was so forbidding, 
and been glad to hear the Good Tidings of God's mercy 
offered by Christianity to those who labour and are heavy 
laden, and to the broken-hearted who would turn away from 
their wickedness. While such were the chief followers of 
the Gospel, it was not likely to be much noticed by the 
historians ; and we must wait till it forced its way into the 
schools and the palace before we shall find many traces of 
the rapidity with which it was spreading. 

(63) Anmanus is usually called the first bishop of 
Alexandria; and Eusebius, who lived two hundred years 
later, has given us the names of his successors in an unbroken 
chain. If we would inquire whether the early converts to 
ChriBtianity in Alexandria were Jews, Greeks, or Egyptians, 
we have nothing to guide us but the names of these 
bishops. Annianus, or Annaniah, as his name was ^^^^ 
written by the Arabic historians, was most likely 
a Jew ; indeed the evangelist Mark would begin by address- 
ing himself to the Jews, and would leave the care of 
the infEUit church to one of his own nation. In the 
Platonic Jews, Christianity found a soil so exactly suited to 
its reception that it is only by the dates that the TherapeutsB 
of Alexandria and their historian Philo are proved not to be 
Christian. The Epistle to the Hebrews in the New 
Testament, which was written by some unknown teacher to 
an unknown congregation of Jewish converts, shows us the 
philosophical opinions held by Alexandrian Jews when 
converted to Christianity. Its arguments are no doubt such 
as those which Apollos, the learned Alexandrian, the friend 
of the Apostle Paul, pressed upon his hearers ; and^^ ^^^ 24 
in the island of Cyprus the Apostle Barnabas was 
educated among the same opinions. The holders of these 
(pinions formed an early sect in the church ; and when some 
of the Pagan converts ranged themselves as followers of Paul, 

VOL. II. K 
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and some of the Jewish conyerts as followers of Peter, there 
was a third body of Christians who called themselves followers 

1 Cor L 12 ^^ Apollos, from their love of the mystical philo- 
' sophy of Alexandria. It was in the close nnion in 
Alexandria between the Platonic Jews and the Platonists 
that Christianity found its easiest path to the ears and hearts 
of the Pagans. The bishops that followed seem to have 
been Greek converts. Before the death of Annaniah, Jeru- 
salem had been destroyed by the Eoman armies, and the 
Jews simk in their own eyes and in those of their fellow- 
citizens throughout the empire ; hence the second bishop of 
Alexandria was less likely to be of Hebrew blood ; and it 
was long before any Egyptians aimed at rank in the churcL 
(64) During these reigns the Ethiopian Arabs kept up 
their irregular warfare against the southern frontier. The 
tribe most dreaded were the Blemmyes, an ui- 

Ferieg. 42. civilised people, described by the affirighted neigb- 
Piiny. hours as having no heads, but with eyes and moath 
' ^' ^* on the breast ; and it was under that name that the 
Arabs spread during each century further and further 
towards Egypt, separating the province from the more 
cultivated tribes of Upper Ethiopia or Meroe. The citieB 
along the banks of ^e Nile in Lower Ethiopia, between 
Meroe and the town of Hierasycaminon in Nubia, were 
ruined by being in the debateable land between the two 

Lib vL 36 ^**^^^^« ^^^ early Greek travellers had coimted 
' about twenty cities on each side of the Nile between 
Syene and Meroe ; but when, in a moment of leisure, the 
Eoman government proposed to punish and stop the inroads 
of these troublesome neighbours, and sent forward a tribune 
with a guard of soldiers, he reported on his return that the 
whole country was a desert, and that there was scarcely a 
city inhabited on either side of the Nile beyond Nubia. 
But he had not marched very far. The interior of 

libl^^^o. Africa was then as little known as now. To seek 
for the fountains of the Nile was another name for 
an impossible task; and, though modem travellers have 
already pushed so far back as to learn that it is one of the 
longest rivers in the world, the chief mountains in which it 
rises still remain closed against us by the same dif&culties, 
the uncivilised habits of the Arabs. The Bomans made no 
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Attempt to bold the oonntry beyond HieTssycatuinon, the 
limit of the tract called the Dodecoschcenoe. This tract 
they chiefly valued for the Bandstone qnanriee of Kardassy, 
and Talmia or Kalabshee ; as it was bo much easier to bring 
tfae stone down the river from Nubia, for the buildings of 
Phil» and Elephantine, than np Uio river from Silsilis. 
The Tocks between those two places were granitic, and too 
hard for bmlding stone. To guard tbese sandstone qnarriee 
troops were asnally etationod at Farombole and Talniis. 

(66) But Egypt itself was so quiet aa not to need the pre- 
sence of BO large a Roman force as usnal to keep it jo^p^o^ 
in obedience ; and when Vespasian, who commanded BeiL Jud. 
Nero'e armies in Syria, found the Jews more "*■ '* 
obstinate in their rebellion and less easily crushed than he 
expected, the emperor sent the young Titos to Alexandria, 
to lead to bis father's assistance all the troopB that could be 
■pared. Titna led into Palestine through Arabia two 
legicmB, the Fi^ and the Tenth, which were then in Egypt ; 
and aooordingly we find him described in the Book ^ ^^^ 
of Bevelation as 'Uie second beast with two home 
that came up against Judiea by land, while Veqtasian, now 
in cMumand of parte of ten legions, is the first b^st with ten 
horns that came np ont of the sea. 

(66) We find a temple of this reign in the Oasis of Dakleh, 
or the Western Oasis, which seems to have been a 
more fioariahing spot in the time of the Romans i^^e^ 
than when Egypt itself was better governed. It 
is BO far removed from the cities in the valley of the Bile 
that its position, and even existence, was long unknown to 
Earopeans ; and to snch hiding-places as this many of the 
Egyptians fled, to be further from the tyranny of the Roman 
tax-gBtheterB. 
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OHAPTEE XIV, 

THB BEIONS OF GALBA, OTHO, YITBLLIUS, VESPASIAN, TITD8, 

AND DOMITIAN. A.D. 68 — 97. 

(1) HiTHEBTO the Boman empire had descended for just 

Tacitus, ^^^ hundred years through five emperors like a 

Hist lib. 1. family inheritance ; but on the death of Nero the 

▲.D. 68. j^a,!^ aj2^ Glaudian fitmilies were at an end, and 

Galea, who was raised to the purple by the choice of the 

soldiers, endeavoured to persuade the Eomans and their 

2oega, dependent provinces that they had regained their 

Nmni liberties. The Egyptians may have been pnszled 

'^^** by the word Freedom, then struck upon the coins 1^ 

their foreign masters, but must have been pleased to find h 

accompanied with a redress of grievances. 

(2) Gralba began his reign with the praiseworthy endearoiir 
of repairing the injustice done by his cruel predecessor. Hb 
at once recced the prefect of Egypt, and appointed in his 
place Tiberius Julius Alexander, an Alexandrian, a son of 
the former prefect of that name ; and thus Egypt was undtf 
the government of a native prefect. The peaceable sitoation 
of the Great Oasis, withdrawn firom many of those tomulis 
which have in other places overthrown temples and destroyed 
Hoskins's records, has saved a long Greek inscription of the 
Visit to decree which was now issued in redress of the 
^"*^ grievances suffered imder Nero. It is a proclama- 
tion by Julius Demetrius, the commander of the Oasis, 
quoting the decree of Tiberius Julius Alexander, the new 
prefect of Egypt. The prefect acknowledges that the loud 
complaints with which he was met on entering upon hia 
government .were well founded, and he promises that the 
unjust taxes shall cease ; that nobody shall be forced to act 
as a provincial tax-gatherer ; that no debts shall be cancelled 
or sales made void under the plea of money owing to the 
revenue; that no freeman shall be thrown into prison fof 
debt, uidess it be a debt due to the royal revenue, and tiiat 
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no private debt Bhall be made over to the taz-gatberer to be 
by him collected as a public debt ; tbat no property settled 
on the nife at marriage ehall be seized for taxes doe &om 
tbo bnsband ; and that all now chafes and claims which had 
grown np within the last five years shall be repealed. In 
order to discount informers, whom in the weakness of their 
govemmeut the prefects had much employed, and by whom 
the families in Alexandria were much Imn^sed, and to whom 
he laid the great falling off in the population of that city, he 
orders, that if anybody should make three charges and fail in 
proving them, he shall forfeit half his property and lose the 
right of bringing an action at taw. The land had always 
paid a tax in proportion to the nmnber of acres overflowed 
and manured by tiie waters of the Nile ; and the husband- 
men had latterly been frightened by the double threat of a 
new measurement of the land, and of making it at the same 
time pay according to the anoient registers of the overflow 
when the canals h^ been more open and more acres flooded ; 
but the prefect promises that there shall be no new measaie- 
ment, and that they shall only he taxed according to the 
actual overflow. 

(3) But Galba'e reign was short.. An ambitious general, 
raised to the throne by the bongbt or even onbonght choice 
of the army, has always been found less able to seonre the 
obedience of his subjects than those princes who gained their 
rank by the accident of birth. The power that made is 




tempted to unmake ; and thns Galba was murdered after a 
reign of seven months. Bome of his coins, however, are dated 
in the second year of his leign, according to the Alexandrian 
CQstom of counting the years. They called the 29th of 
August, the first new-year's day after the sovereign came to 
the throne, the first day of his second year (see Fig. 61). 
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(4) On his death, Otho was acknowledged as emperor bj 

Tacitus, ^°°^® *^^ *^® East, while the hardy legions of 
Hist i. iL Germany thought themselves entitled to chooiae for 

^^jj^g^ themselves, and they set up their own general 

Yitellius. The two legions in Egypt sided with the 

four legions in Syria under Mucianus, and the three legions 

which under Vespasian were carrying on the memorable war 

2oega, against the Jews ; and all took the oaths to Otho. 

Numi We find no hieroglyphical inscriptions during tiiis 

Mgypt. g]jQj^ reign of a few weeks, but there are many 
Alexandrian coins to prove the truth of the historian ; and 
some of them, like those of Galba, bear the unlooked-fiiff 
word Freedom, 

(5) In the few weeks which then passed between the news 
of Otho's death and of Vespasian's being raised to the purple 

in Syria, Vitbllius was ac^owledged in Egypt ; 

and the Alexandrian mint struck a few coins in his 
name with the figure of Victory. But as soon as the legi(»is 
of Egypt heard that the Syrian army had made choice d 
another emperor, they withdrew their aUegiance from 
Vitellius, and promised it to his Syrian rival. 

(6) Vespasian was at CsBsarea, in conmiand of the army 
joaephus, ©Hiployed in the Jewish war, when the news reached 
Beiujud. him that Otho was dead, and that Vitellius had 

^* ^^' been raised to the purple by the German legiooB 
and acknowledged at Eome ; and, without wasting more time 
in refusing the honour than was necessary to prove that his 
soldiers were in earnest in offering it, he allowed himself to 
be proclaimed emperor, as the successor of Otho. He would 
not, however, then risk a march upon Eome, but he sent to Alex- 
andria to tell Tiberius Alexander, the governor of Egjrpt, what 
he had done ; he ordered him to claim in his name the alle- 
giance of that great province, and added that he should soon 
be there himself. The two Eoman legions in Egypt much pre- 
ferred the choice of the eastern to that of the western army; 
and the Alexandrians, who had only just acknowledged Vitel- 
lius, readily took the oath to be faithful to Vespasian. This 
made it less necessary for him to hasten thither, and he only 
reached Alexandria in time to hear that Vitellius had been 
murdered after a reign of eight months, and that he Himself 
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bod been acknowledged aa emperor by Borne and tlie woBtern 
legions. Hia Egyptian ooina in the firat year of ^org^ 
his reign, by tbe word Peace, point to the end of Nddh 
tbe ciyU war. ■^irp'- 

(7) When Yesfabian (see Fig. 62) entered Alexandria, be 
was met by tbe pbiloBc^heia and magistrates in p^||„(j^ 
great pomp. The pbilo^phera, indeed, lus. vil 
"^V'l\ ill ^ city where bMide the c^ceis of ■*e*"'*- 
^^ govemment talent formed tbe only aristocracy, 
^T were a yery important body ; and Dion, Euphrates, 
^^tJ and ApolloniuB had been useful in securing for 
\if\ Teepaaion the allegiance of the Alexandrians. Dioa 
^^ was an orator, who had been professor of rhetoric, 
. ^i~m J bat be bad given up that stndy for philosophy. His 
' orations, or rather dedaraations, written to be spoken 
^" ** in the schools, many of which have come dowa to us, 
guned for him the name of Chiyeostome, or golden-titovihed. 
But as they were written to be read before a cl^ of admiring 
pnpils, not to be spoken before a noisy assembly of citizens, tbey 
have no warmth or earnestness, and are more fitted to teach tbe 
figures of speedi than to change the lot of kingdoms. An 
audience of learned critics did not call forth the efforts of the 
oiatoF like a crowd of rude politicians, whose attention could 
be gained only by the speaker's skill. Euphrates, 
bis friend, was a Platonist, who afterwards married ^^'^' 
the daughter of the prefect of Syria, and removed 
to Borne. There his talents and virtues gained him tbe 
friendship of the yonngei I'Hny, who admired his philosophic 
Ipirb, his mild but reverend countenance, his uncut 
bair, and long white beard, and quoted him as a 
proof of the healthy state of the liberal studies in Borne. 
Apollonius of Tyana, a town near Tarsus, the 
mc»t celebrated of these philosophers, was one of t^"" 
the first who gained hia eminence from the study of 
Eastern philosophy, which was then rising in the opinions 
of tbe Greeks as highly worth their notice. He had been 
travelling in the Eaat; and, boasting that he was already 
master of all the fabled wisdom of the Magi of Babylon and 
of the Gymnosoobiata of India, he was come to Egypt to 
> this mystic philosophy with that of the hermits of 
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Ethiopia and the Thebaid, AddreBsing himself ae a pvpil to 
the priests, he willingly yielded his beHef to their mjriie 
claimB ; and, whether trom. being deceived or as a ioixata, 
whether as an enthusiast or as a cheat, he pretended to have 
learned all the eapemataral knowledge which they pretended 
to teach. By the Egyptians he was looked npon &b the 
favonrite of heaven ; he claimed the power of working 
miracles by his magical arts, and of foretdling events by his 
knowledge of astrology. In the Thebaid he was so &r 

honoared that at the bidding of the priests one of 
caDD^ the eaored trees spoke to him, as had been their 
^^ custom from of old with favourites (see Fig. 63), 

and in a clear and rather womanly voice ftddreesed 
him as a teacher trcaa heaven ; and, if we conld believe the 




marvellons stories told of him by his biographer, we shooll 

not wonder at Hierocles and other pagans comparing lus 

miracles to those of Jesns. So easy was the working of 

miracles then thought, that his pretensions were scarcely 

doubted by those even who had the good sense to see the 

&lseness of his philosophy ; and by ^e writer of the Book 

ch. iSi Id ''^ Bevehktion, when Vespasian is called the Beast, 

' ApolloniuB is colled the false prophet that wrought 

miracles in the presence of the Beast. Apollomas htd 

before visited Tarsus, Antioch, and Ephesos, and there 

preached Paganism, abont the time that the Apoefle 

V^T' P'^iil ^fB preaching Christianity in those cities; 

and he was possibly the impostor whom the apoede 

speaks of as the man of sin, who was oppodng md eialtiiig 
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liiniaftlf agamst eyeiything that onght to be revered, and 
whose tricks were soon to be laid bare. 

(8) It was to witness snob superstitions practices as these, 
•nd to learn the art of deceiving their followers, that the 
Egyptian priests were now consulted by the Greeks. The 
oncle at Delphi was silent, but the oracle of Ammon 
oontiniied to return an answer. The mystic phiLo- sat^vLoss. 
sophy of the East had come into fashion in Alex- 
aiidria^ and the priests were more celebrated as magicians 
than as philosophers. They would tell a man's p^. 
fartune and the year that he was to die by exa- xxxv.se. 
xoining the lines of his forehead. Some of them Apnieius. 
even undertook, for a sum of money, to raise the ¥®*®P- 
dead to life, or rather to recall for a time to earth 

the unwilling spirits, and make them answer any questions 
that might be put to them. Ventriloquism, or Levitiais, 
speaking as if from the stomach without moving zix. si. 
the face or lips, was an art often practised in Egypt, ^^' 
and perhaps invented there. By this the priests gained a 
power over the minds of the cheated listeners, and could 
make them believe that a tree, a statue, or a dead body, was 
speaking to them. Their pretended miracles were so common, 
Bo little thought o^ and yet so little disbelieved even by the 
Christians in a superstitious age when the ordinary course of 
nature was but little understood, that St. Jerome remarks, 
that miracles prove nothing, either for or against 
the truth of a religion ; they had been brought ° si/™' 
forward as successfiUly by pagans as by Jews or 
Christians, and had lost their weight as arguments. Any 
opinions valued in Alexandria naturally flourished in the 
island of Cyprus, which was joined to that city by so many 
ties. There a Jew, named Elymas, who professed this 
mystic philosophy of the Magians, in the last reign received 
the patronage of the Boman governor, and when the . . ^^ ^ 
Apostle Paul visited the island, argued against 
hun, and against Christianity in the presence of his patron. 

(9) The Alexandrian men of letters seldom erred by 
wrapping themselves up in pride to avoid the fault of mean- 
ness; they usually cringed to the great. Apollonius was 
wholly at the service of Vespasian, and the emperor repaid 
the philosopher by flattery as well as by more solid favours. 
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He kept him always by his side during his stay in Egypt; 

he acloiowledged his rank as a prophet, and tried to maka 

farther use of him in persuading the Egyptians of his own 

divine right to the throne. Vespasian begged him 

contra^ to make use of his prayers that he might obtain 

ffierwi. fj.Qin Qq^ tiiQ empire which he had as yet hsrdly 

grasped; but ApoUonius, claiming even a higher 
mission from heaven than Vespasian was granting to him, 
answered with as much arrogance as flattery, '' I have myadf 
already made you emperor." With the intimacy between 
Vespasian and ApoUonius begins the use of gnostic eroblama 
on the Alexandrian coins. The imperial pupil was not slow 
in learning from such a master; and the people were ai 
ready to believe in the emperor's miracles as in the philo- 
sopher's. As Vespasian was walking throng the 
H^rlibf W. streets of Alexandria, a man well known as having 
a disease in his eyes threw himself at his feet^ ana 
begged of him to heal his blindness. He had been told hf 
the god Serapis that he should regain his sight if the emperor 
would but deign to spit upon his eyelids. Another man, 
who had lost the use of a hand, had been told by the same 
god that he should be healed if the emperor would bat 
trample on him with his feet. Vespasian at first laughed at 
them and thrust them off; but at last he so far yielded to 
their prayers and to the flattery of his friends, as to have the 
physicians of Alexandria consulted whether it vras in hia 
power to heal these unfortunate men. The physicians, like' 
good courtiers, were not so unwise as to think it impossible; 
besides, it seemed meant by the god as a public proof of Ves- 
pasian's right to the throne ; if he were succesi^Pal the gbiy 
would be his, and if he failed the laugh would be a^dnst 
the cripples. The two men were therefore brought before 
him, and in the face of the assembled citizens he trampled 
on one and spit on the other ; and his flatterers declared that 
he had healed the maimed and given sight to the blind. 

(10) Vespasian met with further wonders when he entered 
the temple of Serapis to consult the god as to the state and 
fortunes of the empire. He went into the inner sanctnazy 
alone, and to his surprise there he beheld the old Basilidea^ 
the freedman of Claudius, one of the chief men of Alexandria, 
who he knew was then lying dangerously ill, and several 
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days' journey £rom the city. He inquired of the priests 
whether Basilides had been in the temple, and was assured 
that he had not. He then asked whether he had been in 
Alexandria; bnt nobody had seen him there. Lastly, on 
sending messengers, he learned that he was on his death-bed 
eighty miles off. With this miracle before his eyes, he could 
not dLstrast the answers which the priests gave to his questions. 

(11) From Alexandria Vespasian sent back Titus to JudsBa 
to finish the siege of Jerusalem. Titus led his josephus. 
troops two miles and a half to Nicopolis, and there Beu. Ju<l 
embarking on the canal sailed along the branches of ^* ^^' 
the river to Thmuis, near Mendes. From thence his first 
day's march was to Tanis, his second to Keracleum, his third 
to Pelnsium, where he crossed the river, his fourth through 
the desert to Cassium, his fifth to Ostracene, where he was met 
with a supply of water, his sixth to Hhinocolura, and his seventh 
to Baphia the border town, where he entered Palestine. 

(12) The Jewish writer Joseph the son of Matthias, or 
Flavins Josephus, as he called himself when he entered the 
service of the emperor, was then in Alexandria. He had 
been taken prisoner by Vespasian, but had gained his free- 
dom by the betrayal of his country's cause ; and he joined 
the army of Titus and marched to the overthrow of Jerusalem, 
ind of the Temple in which his forefathers had 

served as high priests. The upper city was de- B€U.jucl 
fended by Simon ; and the temple and lower parts ^* ®' ^* 
by John. These were the two witnesses of the Book Revel, chap. 
of Revelation. But unfortunately they quarrelled * 
with one another; and notwithstanding the obstinate and 
heroic struggles of the Jews, Judaaa was wholly ^^ ^^ 
oonqnered by the Eomans, and Jerusalem and its 
other fortresses either received Eoman garrisons or were 
digmantled. The Temple was overthrown in the Q^j^n 
numth of September, and within forty-two years, oontr. Cei- 
aayg Origen, of the crucifixion. Titus made slaves ^^^^ 
ai ninety- seven thousand men, many of whom he led ^^^j^J 
with him into Egypt, and then sent them to work lib. vii. lo. 
in the mines. These were soon followed by a Eusebins. 
erowd of other brave Jews, who chose rather to quit '^.?.*'*^ 
their homes and live as wanderers in Egypt than to 
own Vespasian as their king. They knew no lord but 
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Jehovali ; to tike the oaths or to pay tribute to Ccesar was to 
renounce the faith of their fathers. But they found no safety 
in Egypt. Their Greek brethren turned against them, and 
handed six hundred of them up to Lupus, the goyemor of 
Egypt, to be punished ; and their countryman JoseplniB 
brands them all with the name of Sicarii, or rufiSans. Thssj 
tried to hide themselves in Thebes and other cities lea 
under the eyes of the Eoman governor. They were however 
followed and taken, and the courage with which the boys and 
mere children bore their sufferings, sooner than acknowledge 
Vespasian for their king, drew forth the praise of even tbe 
time-serving Josephus. 

(13) llie Greek Jews of Egypt gained nothing by this 
treachery towards their Hebrew brethren ; they were them* 
selves looked down upon by the Alexandrians and distmsted 
by the Eomans. The emperor ordered the prefect Lupus to 
shut up the temple at Onion near Heliopolis, in which 
during the last three hundred years they had been allowed 
to have an altar, in rivalry to the Temple of Jernsalem. 
Even Josephus, whose betrayal of his countrymen mi^ 
have saved him from their enemies, was sent with niaiij 
others in chains to Bome, and was only set free on his 
making himself known to Titus. Lideed, when the Hebiev 
Jews lost their capital and their rank as a nation, their 
brethren felt lowered in the eyes of their fellow-citizenfl in 

Josephus, whatever city they dwelt, and in Alexandria tiiey 

Antiq. zii. lost all hopo of keeping theii privileges ; although 

^ the emperor refused to repeal the edict which 

granted them their citizenship, an edict to which they alwajB 

appealed for protection, but often with very little success. 

(14) Li taking leave of the historian Josephus, whose 
writings have been so often quoted in these pages, we must 
remark that, though his style is elegant, his narrative simple, 
and his manner earnest, yet his history cannot be read 
without some distrust. He was false to his country, to its 
religious laws, and to his foreign wife. He is sometisies' 
biased by his wish to raise the character of his countrymen, 
at other times by his eagerness to excuse his own oondnci 
His history, however, throws great light upon the state of 
the Israelites at a time which is in tiie h^hest degree in- 
teresting to all Ohristians ; and in his answer to Apion, who 
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had written against the Jews, we find some short but moRt 
valuable quotations from many writings which were then in 
the Alexandrian libraries but have been since lost, from 
Manetho, from Dius, from Menander of Ephesus, ^ ^^ 
from Beroeus, and from HecatsBus of Abdera. His 
lift was chequered with many remarkable events, but with 
none to us more remarkable than his sailing with the Apostle 
Paul from Judssa to Italy, and being shipwrecked with him 
cm the island of Malta. 

(15) Here perhaps we should mention the Wisdom of 
Solomon, a religious treatise in the Bible, which, because its 
anthor is unknown, has been placed among the Apocrypha. 
It IB full of beautiful and devout thoughts, and reminds us of 
the writings of Philo and the Son of Sirach ; but its language 
is much more like that of the New Testament. Nothing in 
it declares with certainty its author's time or place ; but his 
opinions prove that he was a Jew of the Alexandrian school, 
and seemingly a convert to Christianity. He shows 
his Egyptian opinions by praising an unmarried ^*^J^* 
life, and by saying that God did not create death ; 
and further shows the place where he lived by blaming the 
Iigyptians throughout without naming them. He wrote 
after the conquest of JudsBa by Vespasian, as he 
says that Grod's people were crushed by their ^'^^^' 
enemies. He hastily runs over many of the events 
in Jewish history without ever naming the persons. He 
calls Cain the unrighteous man ; and Noah, Lot, Jacob, and 
Joseph are each in his turn called the righteous (>i^ jj ^^ ^ 
man. But the righteous man described at greatest 
length we must believe meant for the Founder of our re- 
ligion. He was reproached with calling himself the Son of 
God ; he was reviled and tortured, condemned to a disgrace- 
ful death, and told with a sneer when dying that God would 
save him if he were his son ; and at the day of judgment he 
is to stand with boldness before his enemies. The 
writer makes a person of Grod's wisdom, who was ^^^2%. 
present at the creation, and was an unspotted 
mirror of his power, the image of his goodness, and God 
himself loved her; and also of God's Word, by ch.ix. i. 
whom he made aU things, and who afterwards ****^^^^- 
leaped down from heaven out of the royal throne, as a 
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[chap. XIV. 



lib. ii. 



fierce man of war, to punisli the Egyptians. And we 
may remark that when the word Trinity is first used by a 
Christian writer, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, it 
is, as in this work, the Almighty, his Word, and 
his Wisdom. God's Wisdom is also made into a person in 
the gnostic treatise of Pistis-Sophia ; it is her penitential 
hymns and heavenly teachings that the Saviour is employed 
to carry to mankind. 

(16) The Alexandrians were sadly disappointed in Vespa- 

sian. They had been among the first to acknow- 
^briSif* ledge him as emperor while his power was yet 

doubtful, and they looked for a sum of money as a 
largess ; but to their sorrow he increased the taxes, and re- 
established some which had fallen into disuse. They had a 
joke against him, about his claiming from one of his friends 
the trifling deljfkpf six oboli; and upon hearing of their 
witticisms he was s6^ angry that he ordered this sum of six 

oboli to be teyied as a poll-tax upon every man in 
v^t^v^^. *^® city, and he^ly let them off on his son Titus's 

begging for them, ^^e went to Kome, carrying with 
him the nicfaiame of Cybios^dies, the scullion, which the 
Alexandrians gave him for his sting iness and greediness, and 
which they had before given to Seieucttl^^^'ho robbed the 
tomb of Alexander the Great of its golden sapophagus. 

(17) Titus saw the importance of pleasiPg the people; 

and his wish to humour their ancieift prejudices, at 
Vit TiS!* *^6 ceremony of consecrating a nfw bull as Apis, 

brought some blame upon him. He jthere, as became 
the occasion, wore the state crown, and dazzlied the people of 
Memphis with his regal pomp ; but while thf is endeavouring 
to strengthen his father's throne, he was by OT>me accused of 
grasping at it for himself. | 

(18) The great temple of Kneph at Latopfolis, which had 

been the work of many reigns ancj perhaps many 
I'heb^"' centuries, was finished under Ve 

building worthy of the best times o 
tecture. It has a grand portico, upheld 

massive columns, with capitals 
• 62,°5^"6^4. papyrus flowers. On the ceiling 

that at Tentyra ; and though m 
names are carved on the walls, that of Ves 
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ledication over the entrance. The economist will perhaps 
flk from what sonrce the oppressed Egyptians drew the 
realth, and where they found the encouragement, necessary 
o finish these gigantic undertakings, which were begun in 
lines of greater prosperity ; but the only answer which we 
Mm give is, that Qie dliief encouragement at all times to any 
;reat work is a strong sense of religious duty, and the only fund 
if wealth upon which men can draw for their generosity, or 
Bstions for their public works, is to be found in self-denial. 



(19) Of the reign of Titus in Egypt (see Fig. 64) we find 
Ho trace beyond his coins struck each year at Alex- 
andria, and his name carved on 
one or two temples which had 
been built in former reigns. 
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Fig. 64. 
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Fig. 65. 



(20) Of the reign of Domitian (see 
Fig. 65) we learn something 
from the poet Juvenal, who then ^^'^l^' 
held a military post in the pro- 
vince ; and he gives us a sad account of 
the state of lawlessness in which the 
^^^^«^^ troops lived under his command. All 
Vlif) c='9 quarrels between soldiers and citizens 
<w3il kk ^ were tried by the officers according to 

martial law ; and justice was very far from 
being even-handed between the Eoman 
and the poor Egyptian. No witness 
bold enough to come forward and say anything against a 
loldier, while everybody was believed who spoke on his 
behalf. But as it was much the same at this time with the 
Boman army everywhere, perhaps Egypt may not have been 
worse off than the other provinces of the empire. 
Tirrenal was at a great age when he was sent into ^^^5^!^ 
"Egj^^t ; and he felt that the command of a cohort 
oa tiie very borders of the desert was a cruel banishment 
from the literary society of Eome. His death in the camp 
hastened by his wish to return home. 
(21) As what Juvenal chiefly aimed at in his writings 
to lash the follies of the age, he of course found plenty 



^o( amusement in the superstitions and sacred animals of 
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Egypt. But he sometimes takes a poet's liberty, and when 

he tells us that man's was abnoet the only flesh that 

s<ayr!xy. ^^^7 ^^ without sinning, we need not believe him 

to the letter. He gives a lively pictnre of a fight 

which he saw between the citizens of two towns. The towns 

of Ombos and Tentyra, though about a hundred miles apart, 

had a long-standing quarrel about their gods. At Ombos 

they worsMpped the crocodile and the crocodile-beaded god 

Savak, while at Tentyra they worshipped the goddess Atboi^ 

and were celebrated for their skill in catching and killing 

crocodiles. So, taking advantage of a feast or holiday, ts 

the people of Modena and Bologna did in the days of Tassoni, 

they marched out for a fight. The men of Ombos "wean 

beaten and put to flight ; but one of them, stumbling as lie 

ran away, was caught and torn to pieces, and, as Juvenal 

adds, eaten by the men of Tentyra. Their worshipping 

beasts, birds, and fishes, and even growing their gods in the 

garden, are pleasantly hit off by him; fiiey left nothing, 

said he, without worship, but the goddess of chastity. 

ii),f^22. The mother goddess, Isis, the queen of heaven, wis 

the deity to whom they bowed with the most tiakit 

devotion, and to swear by Isis was their favourite oath; and 

hence the leek, in their own language named Isi, was no 

doubt the vegetable called a god by Juvenal. 

(22) At the same time also the towns of Oi^rynchon and 

Plutarch. Cyuopolis, in the Heptanomos, had a little eivil 

De iside, war about the animals which they worshipped. At 

'^* the former town they worshipp^ the Oiyrynchns 

fish, and made it into a mummy when it died (see Tig. 66)i 




O'y 




Fig. 66. 



Somebody at Cynopolis was said to have caught an Oxyiyn- 
chus fish in the Nile and eaten it; and so the people ol 
Oxyrynchon, in revenge, made an attack upon the dogs, the 
gods of Cynopolis. They caught a number of them killed 
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them in sacrifice to their offended fish-god, and eat them. 
The two parties then flew to arms and fought several battles ; 
they sacked one another's cities in turns, and the war was 
not stopped tiU the Eoman troops marched to the spot and 
punished them both. 

(23) But we gain a more agreeable* and most likely a more 
true notion of the mystical religion and philosophy of the 
Egyptians in these days j&om the serious inquiries 
of Plutarch, who, instead of looking for what he e?o^de. 
could laugh at, was only too ready to believe that 
he saw wisdom hidden under an allegory in all their 
superstitions. Many of the habits of the priests, such as 
shaving the whole body, wearing linen instead of cotton, and 
refusing some meats as impure, seem to have arisen from a 
love of cleanliness ; their religion ordered what was useful. 
And it also forbade what was hurtful ; so to stir the Are with 
a sword was displeasing to the gods, because it spoilt the 
temper of the steel. None but the vulgar now looked upon 
the a-pimftlfl and statues as gods ; the priests believed that 
the unseen gods, who acted with one mind and with one 
providence, were the authors of all good ; and though these, 
like the sun and moon, were called in each country by a 
different name, yet, like those luminaries, they were the 
same over all the world. Outward ceremonies in religion 
were no longer thought enough without a good life ; and as 
the Greeks said that beard and cloak did not make a 
philosopher, so the Egyptians said that white linen and a 
tonsure would not make a follower of Isis. All the sacrifices 
to the gods had a secondary meaning, or at least the priests 
tried to join a moral aim to the outward act; as on the 
twentieth day of the month, when they ate honey and figs in 
honour of Thoth, they sang " Sweet is truth." The Egyptians, 
like most other Eastern polytheists, held the doctrine which 
was afterwards called Manicheism ; they believed in a good 
and in a wicked god, who governed the world between them. 
Of these the former made himself threefold, because three is 
a perfect number, and they adopted into their religion that 
curious metaphysical opinion that everything divine is 
formed of three parts; and accordingly on the Theban 
monuments we often see the gods in groups of three. They 
worshipped Osiris, Lds, and Horus, under the form of a right- 

voii. n L 
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angled triangle, in which Horos waa the side opposite to the 
right angle ; and the little neatly-cut etonee, found in the 

Atomhs, not strictly trieJigleB, hut shaped like the 
letter A (see Fig. 67), explain how the child Horns, 
though opposite to the right angle, was at the same 
fv- BT. time the shortest side. But the fevonrite part of 
their mythology was the lamentation of Isia for the death of 
her husband Osiris. He was killed hy the wicked Typhon, 
who scattered his limbs over the earth ; and they were picked 
up by Isia, who put them together and buried them. Homt 
then undertook to avenge his &ther's death, and qonqoered 
Typhon and put him to flight. The latter, the wicked 
lyphon, had two sons named Hierosolymns and JudieuB after 
the enemies of the nation. All this mas now supposed to oorer 
mnch hidden wisdom. But we do not recognise the story on 
the most ancient monninenls of the Thebaid, and it was most 
likely the growth of modem times, and perhaps of the pro- 
vince of Loner Egypt ; hut, at any rate, it was old emn^ 
to give hirth to the more elegant Greek story of Tenw 
lamenting for the death of Adonis. 

(24) By another change the god Horns, who used to b« i 
crowned king of manly stature, was now a child holding • 
finger to his mouth, and thereby marking that he had not 




Fig. eg. Fi«- oi. 

yet learned to talk (see Fig. 68). The Bomans, who did 
not understand this E^ptian fiymbol for yoathfnlnega, 
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tbought that in this character he was commanding silence ; 
and they gave the name of Harpocrates, Horua the child, 
to a god of silence. Horus was also often placed as a child 
in the arms of his mother Isis; and thus by the loving 
nature of the group were awakened the more tender feelings 
of the worshipper (see Fig. 69). The Egyptians, like the 
Greeks, had always been loud in declaring that they were 
beloved by their gods ; but they received their favours with 
little gratitude, and hardly professed that they felt any love 
towards the gods in return. But after the time of the 
Christian era, we meet with more kindly feelings even 
among the Pagans. We £nd from the Greek names of 
persons that they at least had begun to think their gods 
deserving of love; and in this group of the mother and 
child, such a favourite also in Christian art, we see in what 
direction these more kindly feelings found an entrance into 
the Egyptian religion. As fast as opinion was raising the 
great god Serapis above his fellows, and making the wrathful 
judge into the ruler of the world, so fast was the same 
opinion creating for itself a harbour of refuge in the child 
Horus and its mother Isis. We see on^a votive jjgyp^ 
tablet the emperor on his knees, worshipping not inscnpu 
as of old the great gods Amun-Ba, or Knef, but the ^^*' 
mother-goddess Athor and her child Chonso. 

(25) The deep earnestness of the Egyptians in the belief 
of their own religion was the chief cause of its being adopted 

by others. We are more ready to be 
persuaded when the speaker is himself 
in earnest. The Greeks had borrowed 
much from it. Though in 
Bome it had been forbidden |SSL^2* 
by law, it was much culti- 
vated there in private ; and the en- 
graved rings on the fingers of the 
wealthy Bomans, which bore the figures 
of Harpocrates and other Egyptian gods 
(see Pig. 70), easily escaped 
the notice of the magistrate. ^£*vii£'' 
But the superstitious Domi- 
tian, who was in the habit of consulting astrologers and Chal- 
dean fortune-tellers, allowed the Egyptian worship. He 
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built at Bome a temple to Isis, imd unotheF to Setapis; 
CtMiodect BJid Buch was the eagernees of the citizens for pic- 
oi™*'™- tareB of the mothei-goddeea with her child in her 
Sat. lU. u. anns, that, according to Juvesial, the Bomaji painten 
an. Tt sar. ^11 lived upon the goddess Isis. For her temple in 
the Campus MartiUB, holy water was even brought from 
Apoieinm the Nile to purify the bTiilding and the votaries; 
Mttaa. iL ^mj ,, regular college of priestB vras maintained 
there by their zeal and at their cost, with a Gplendonr 
SuetoDLiu, worthy of the Boman capital. Domitian, alao, wu 
I" viu. somewhat of a scholar, and he sent to Alezaudna for 
copies of their books, to lestore the public library at Bcone, 
which had been lately bnmt ; while his garden on 
uJoat the banks of the Tyber was richer in the Egyp- 
tian winter-blowing rose than even the gordeiu of 
Memphis and Alexandria. 

(26) During this century the coinage continues one of the 

subjects of chief interest to the antiquary (see Fig, 71). In 

1 D 93. '^^ eleventh year of his reign, when Domitiui 

took upon himself the tribunitian power at Bome 

for a second period of ten yeata, the erent was celebrated in 




Alexondiia with a triumphal pioceasion and gomes in the 
Zaefo, hippodrome, of all which we see clear traces <m the 
Numi Egyptian coins. The Egyptian coinage of tlit 
^^'' year surpasses that of all former yeara in beauty 

and variety. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



(1) Thb coinage is almost the onlj trnce of Nebta having 
reigned in Egypt ; but it is at the same time enough z«e>, 
to prove the mildness of his government The x^l 
Jews, who by their own law were of old requited Eisdm. 
to pay half a shekel, or a didraohm, to the service "«- "»■ 
of their temple, had on their conquest been made to 
pay that Btun as a yearly tribute to 
the Ptolemies and after- MotUuir, 
wards to the emperors. It ''^ "■ 
was a poll-tax levied on every Jew 
1 throughout the empire. But fferva 

had the humanity to re- uiDnnct 
J lieve them from this in- ^ed. Bom. 
Bolting tribute, and well did he 
deserve the honour of having it 
recorded on his coins (see Fig. 72). 




(2) The coinage of the eleventh 
yeatof his successor Tea- ^^^ 
JAN (see Fig. 73) is very ^^g^" 
remarkable for its beauty "umi 
and variety, even more so ^*"' 
than that of the eleventh year of 
Domitian, The coins have hither- 
to proclaimed the conquests of the 
emperors, the games, the boun- 
tiful overflow of the Nile, and 
p, jj^ Bometimea the worship of Serapis ; 

but we now enter upon the most 
brilliant period of the Egyptian coinage, and find a rich variety 
of fables taken both from Egyptian and Greek mythology. 
The coins of Borne in this and Uie following reigns show the 
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nrealth, good taste, and learning of the nation, but thej are eren 
passed by the coins of Egypt (see Fig. 74). While hidoiy 
is nearly silent, and the hnMings and other proo& of Bomm 




good government have perished, the coins alone are qui'* 
enough to prove the well-being of the people. Amoog ti» 
Egyptian ooins those of Tn^*an, Hadrian, and the AntomnM 
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equal in number those of all the other emperors together, 
while in beanty they far surpass them. They are mostly of 
copper, of a small size, and thick, weighing about one hun- 
dred and ten grains, and some larger of two hundred and 
twenty grains; the silver coins are less common, and of 
mixed metal. 

(3) Though the Komans, while admiring and copying 
everything ti&at was Greek, affected to look upon petronius 
the Egyptians as savages, who were only known to Anthoiogia 
be human beings by their having a voice, still the ^"°*- 
Egyptian physicians were held by them in the highest 
repute. The more wealthy Eomans often sailed to Alex- 
andria for the benefit of their advice. Pliny the 

elder, however, thought that of the invalids who ^^'^il"** 
went to Egypt for their health, more were cured 
by the sea-voyage than by the physicians on their arrival. 
Chie of Cicero's physicians was an Egyptian. 
Pliny the younger repaid his Egyptian oculist ad.Famii. 
Harpocrates by getting a rescript from the em- ^^is* 
peror to make him a Eoman citizen. But the i*^* %ist. 
statesman did not know under what harsh laws his 
friend was bom, for the grant was void in the case of an 
Egyptian, the emperor's rescript was bad, as being against 
the law ; and Pliny had again to beg the greater favour that 
the Egyptian might first be made a citizen of Alexandria, 
without which the former favour was useless. Thus, even in 
Alexandria, a conquered province governed by the despotic 
will of a military emperor, there were still some laws or 
principles which the emperor found it not easy to break. 
The courts of justice, those to whom the edicts were addressed, 
and by whom they were to be explained and carried into 
effect, claimed a power in some cases above the emperor ; 
and tiie first article in the Boman code was that an 
imperial rescript, by whomsoever or howsoever ob- ^^***SSJ^^ 
feained, was void if it was against the law. Thus, 
as the lawyers and magistrates formed part of the body of 
citizens, the Alexandrians had so far a share in governing 
themselves; but this the Egyptians lost by being under 
Greek magistrates. 

(4) Trajan always kept in the public granaries of Home 
a supply of Egyptian com equal to seven times the 
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canon, or yearly gift to the poor citizens ; and in this pm- 
Lam ridiua ^®^* couTse he was followed by all his sncoesson, 
vit. HeUog.' till the store was squandered by the worthless 
PUny, Elagabalus. One year, when the Nile did not rise 
'^^^^' to its usual height, and much of the corn-land of the 
Delta, instead of being moistened by its waters and enridied 
by its mud, was left a dry sandy plain, the granaries of Borne 
were unlocked to feed the city of Alexandria. The Alex- 
andrians then saw the unusual sight of ships unloading their 
cargoes of wheat in their harbour ; and the Eomans boasted 
that they took the Egyptian tribute in corn, not because they 
could not feed themselves, but because the Egyptians had 
nothing else to send them. 

(5) Alexandria imder the Eomans was still the centre 
Dion Chry. of the trading world, not only having its own great 

8ost. ad trade in corn, but being the port through whidi 
Aiexan . ^^^ trade of India and Arabia passed to Europe, 
and at which the Syrian vessels touched in their way to 
Italy. The harbour was crowded with masts and strange 
prows and uncouth sails, and the quays always busy with 
loading and unloading ; while in the streets might be seen 
men of all languages and all dresses — copper-coloured 
Egyptians, swarthy Jews, lively bustling Greeks, and haughty 
Italians, with Asiatics from the neighbouring coasts of Syria 
and Cilicia, and even dark Ethiopians, painted Arabs, Bao- 
trians, Scythians, Persians, and Indians, all gay with their 
national costumes. Alexandria was a spot in which Europe 
met Asia, and each wondered at the strangeness of the other. 

(6) Of the Alexandrians themselves we receive a very un- 
favourable account from their coimtryman Dion Chrysostome. 
With their wealth, they had those vices which usually follow 
or cause the loss of national independence. They were 
eager after nothing but food and horse-races, those never- 
faUing bribes for which the idle of every country will sell 
all that a man should hold most dear. They were grave 
and quiet in their sacrifices and listless in business, but m 
the theatre or in the stadium men, women, and children were 
alike heated into passion, and overcome with eagerness and 
warmth of feeling. A scurrilous song or a horse-race would 
so rouse them into a quarrel that they could not hear for 
their own noise, nor see for the dust raised by their own 
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bustle in the hippodrome ; while all those acts of their 
rulers which in a more wholesome state of society would 
have called for notice passed by unheeded. They cared 
more for the tumble of a favourite charioteer than for the 
sinking state of the nation. The ready employment of 
ridicule in the place of argument, of wit instead of graver 
reason, of nicknames as their most powerful weapon, was 
one of the worst points in the Alexandrian character ; and 
their history proves the truth of the Wise Man's remark, 
who, when he tells us which characters are most formed by 
nature to undermine the foundations of society and overturn 
the state, does not mention the proud or the cruel, the 
childish or the rash, the lustful or the wicked, but the 
mockers and scomers. Frankness and manliness are hardly 
to be looked for under a despotic government where men are 
forbidden to speak their minds openly ; and the Alexandrians 
made use of such checks upon their rulers as the law allowed 
them. They lived under an absolute monarchy tempered 
only by ridicule. Though their city was four hundred 
years old, they were still colonists and without a mother- 
country. They had very little faith in anything great or 
good, whether human or divine. They had few cherished 
prejudices, no honoured traditions, sadly little love of fame, 
and they wrote no histories. But in luxury and delicacy 
they set the fashion to their conquerors. The 
wealthy Alexandrian walked about Eome in a i^^i^^\ 
scarlet robe, in summer fanning himself with gold, 
and displaying on his fingers rings carefully suited to the 
season ; as his hands were too delicate to carry his heavier 
jewels in the warm weather. He taught the juiius 
Komans nothing more valuable than a game of ^^^^J^ 
romps, such, for example, as the Basilinda, in which Tacitus, 
the company amuse themselves with drawing lots ^^' ^^- 1** 
to settle who shall act as king and queen over the rest for 
the evening. Many admired, though some called him a 
reptile spawned out of the Nile's mud. At the g^^^^j 
supper-tables of the rich the Alexandrian singing- syiv. v. 
boys were much valued ; the smart young Roman Martial 
walked along the Via Sacra humming an Alex- ^j*"*^ 
andrian tune ; the favourite comic actor, the delight ^' 
of the city, whose jokes set the theatre in a roar, was au 
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Alexandrian ; the Betiarins, who, with no weapon but • 

nei fought ^jamet an armed glsidiator in tk 

'onitM^ Boman fonun, and came off couqaeror in twoi^ 

cnxixiu. 8. BIX BQch battles, was an AleiandriaTi ; and no hnsJ 

55J|^°|'^ of fighting-cocks was thought equal to those reanl 

in Alexandria. 

(7) In the leign of Augustus the Boman generals iti 

been defeated in their attacks on Arabia ; hut Dndec 

^^ Trujan, when the Bomans were masters of aU te 

conntries which Bmroond Arabia Nabatna, loi 

when Egypt mis so far qniot that the legions oonld ta 

withdrawn without danger to the proTinces, the Aisbs oonld 




hold out no longer, and the rocky fastness of ^etati km 
farced to receive a Boman garriBon. The event was as nBod 
commemorated on the coins of Borne ; and for the next four 
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bnndrad yeftrs that remarkable Arab csity formed part of 
tbe Boman empire ; and Europeans now travelling 
dtrongh the desert from Mount Sinai to Jemealem ^^^* 
am agreeably sttrpriaed at coming upon temples, 
carved ont of tbe sdUd rock, omameuted with Corinthian 
eolnnms of tbe age of the Antoninee (see Fig. 76). 

(8) In the twelfth year of this reign, when Lnoins 
SnhncsiiiB Simins was prefect, some additions whioh 
had been made to tbe temple at Panopolie in the l^& 
Thebaid, were dedicated in tbe name of tbe em- 
peror ; and in the nineteenth year, when Marcus BntHina 
Lupns was prefect, a new portico in the Oasis of Thebes was 




in tbe same manner dedicated to Serapis and Isia. A small 
tonple which had been before built at Dendera, near 1,^1,1111. 
the great temple of Athor or Venus, was in tbe first ^^T 
year of this reign dedicated to the Empress Flotina, *"^' ^ 
Older the name of the great goddess the younger Tenus. 
Id the silence of tbe historians, tbe coins would Q,t,>er'i 
lead US to think Uiat Trajan visited Alexandria in Rome 
the fourteenth year of h^ reign, when, after bis ^^ '"* 
conquest of Armenia, Meeopotamia, and A^rabia, they represent 
bis approach in a chariot drawn by elephants (Fig, 76) ; at any 
rate, his departure from tbe city is certainly marked 
on Qte coins of bis sixteenth year, when tbe goddess *^ 
Ids holds up a sail wbicb is filled by wind blowing away 
from tbe lighthouse on the island of Pharos (see Fig. 77). 
(9) Tbe canal from the Nile near Bubastis to the Bitter 
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Lakoe, which had been first made hj Necho, hmd been 

either finished or a second time made bjr Fhila- 

lUiogniph. dolphus ; and in this reign that great midertaking 

was again renewed. Bat the stream of the Nile was 

dosorting tlio Bubastite branch, which was less naYigiable 

than formerly ; and the engineers now changed the greater 

part of the canal's bed. They thought it wiser to bring the 

water from a higher part of the Nile, so that the current in 

tlio canal might run into the Bed Sea instead of out, and 

itM waters might still be fresh and nsefnl to agricoltnie. It 

now boffan at Babylon, opposite Memphis, and, passing by 

HoliopoTiH, Sccnro Voteranorum, Heroopolis, and Serapion, 

JonHul the Upper Bitter Lake, and thence entered the Bed 

Hoa at a town which, taking its name from the locks, was 

vMwl (UiHiiion, about ten miles to the south of Aisinoe. 

ThiM hittor town was no longer a port, having been separated 

fl'oiu tlio Noa by the continual advance of the sands. We 

Imvo no knowledge of how long the care of the imperial 

prtifootN kopt this now canal open and in use. The en- 

urimolunont of the sands would fill it up whenever it v^as 

lio^l<i(siud i it WttH perhaps one of the first of the Boman works 

ith iiMM ^^*"'* ^^'^* *" decay ; and, when we find the Christian 

M«ih«uii( pilgrimH sailing along it seven centuries later, in 

Oiliin, VI. i^Ij^^j. ^^^y £j.^,^ England to the Holy Sepulchre, it 

Imd \mM\ imniw opened by the Mahomedan conquerors of E^ypt 

(Id) Am Al(»xandria has been the birthplace of many 

fni'Hol'loM ill rollgiouH literature, we readily give it credit for 

oMitiVMi Il(U'o njo«t likely were written the Testaments of 

ilni Twolvo ]*atriarchH, the work of a Jewish convert to 

(Jlirlniltttilty. It protondg to be an account of the deaths of 

|||(« (iwnlvti noUM of Jacob, with the prophetic speeches which 

thny inftdo to their children on their deaih>beds. 

mXSl 'rri\Jttn. in the fourth year of his reign, about thirty- 

iHiyltl fiifiii vtiam after the destruction of Jerusalem, had 

IltHUtllMtxl Jonhua, the son of Annaniah, that the Jews should 
mvi) loaV^J to rt»tum to the holy city and rebuild the Temple ; 
Miul UiIMi tt« WO riittll »oo, fixes the time when this work was 
WI'lHtiM. Th^ patrJttr(5h Beuben foretells the coming of the 
Wuh-lil'ltint OUvlHt Levi also, quoting from the book of 
liofli fortattJllK the coming of a man in the power of the 
III iiluU to rottow the J-^aw ;. his being called an impostor, 
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bis death, and resurrection ; and lie makes the seventy weeks 
of the book of Daniel end with the destruction of the Temple. 
He then continues his prophecy through the space of seven 
weeks or forty-nine years more, each of which weeks is to be 
the reign of a new high-priest. In the fifth week, under the 
fiflli high-priest, that is, before the ninth year of Trajan's 
reign, the Jews are to return into the land of their desolation, 
and to rebuild the house of the Lord ; and the failure in this 
prophecy fixes the date of the writing. In the seventh week 
there are to be wicked idolatrous priests, after which the 
priesthood is to be at an end, and is to be followed by the 
reign of God upon earth. Judah and Nephthalim also 
finretell the glory of Israel ; but it is not clear whether they 
point to Jesus, or to the re-establishment of the Jews as a 
nation in their own country. This great and glorious event, 
vheiher it was to be the second coming of Christ and the end 
of the world, As many of the Christians thought, or whether 
it was to be the restoration of the sceptre to Judah and the 
le-establishment of the Jewish kingdom, was looked forward 
to as an event close at hand, and it raised the minds of the 
Jews into a fervour of religious enthusiasm. As the wished- 
for time drew near, the end of the seven great weeks from 
the destruction of the Temple, all the eastern provinces of 
the Boman empire were disturbed by the rebellious rising 
of the Jews. 

(11) Most likely at this time the poet Ezekiel wrote his 
(3reek tragedy of the Departure from Egypt, which would 
aeem meant to encourage his countrymen to march a second 
time through the desert from Egypt to the promised land. 
In this poem the chief speakers are God and Moses ; but we 
now possess only a few dialogues of it, in one of which an 
angel boastfully describes the triumphant march of the 
Israelites and the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Eed Sea. 

(12) Moved by these writings, or rather by the religious 
enthusiasm which gave birth to the writings, the p^^,ggi,j^g 
Jews of Egypt, in the eighteenth year of this reign, ecci. m&i 
were again roused into a quarrel with their Greek ^^^- ^^- ^• 
fellow-citizens ; and in the next year, the last of ^b'^^u^j'g. 
the reign, they rose against their Boman governors 

in open rebellion, and they were not put down till ^^' 
the prefect Lupus had brought his forces against them 
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At first the Jews were successful, more partictilarly in the 
villages; and the Greeks fled to Alexandria, where ihej 
were the stronger, and there they slew the Jews in reyenge, 
though not till after many obstinate and bloody battles in 
the streets. After this the Jews of Gyrene marched thioii^ 
the desert into Egypt, under the command of Lacoas, to 
help their brethren ; and the rebellion took the regular faaa 
of a civil war, with all its usual horrors. The emperor sent 
against the Jews an army, followed by a fleet, which, after 
numerous skirmishes and battles, routed them with gtetk 
slaughter, and drove numbers of them back into the deseii^ 
from whence they harassed the villages as robbers. 

(13) By these unsuccessful appeals to fbrce, the Jews 
lost all right to those privileges of citizenship which thej 
always claimed, and which had been granted by the emperon, 
though usually refused by the Alexandrians. Henceforth 
they were lowered to the rank of Egyptians, and nothing but 
the emperor's edict could raise a Jew or an Egyptian to the 
rank of an Alexandrian. The overthrow of Jerusalem had 
sealed the fate of the Jews in every country where they 
dwelt in their dispersion ; their second temple at Onion in 
the Delta was also closed, and their despair and di^ 
appointment at the failure of these hopes seem in many 

cases to have turned their minds to the Christian 
ukL^ii?^^ view of the Old Testament prophecies ; henceforth, 

says Eusebius, the Jews embraced the Christian 
religion more readily and in greater numbers. It was 
probably at this time that the Jews of Egypt were again 
made to pay the poll-tax for leave to worship the God of their 
fathers, from which they had been reHeved by Nerva. 

(14) In the sixth year of the reign of Hadbian (see Fig. 
Aj> 122 '^^)' EgyP* ^^s honoured by a visit from the em- 
peror, who, with a restless activity joined to a 

praiseworthy love of knowledge, had already run over a 
large part of his dominions. After marching on foot over 
the snows of Scotland, he came to expose himself bareheaded 

to the scorching sun of the Thebaid. He was led 
^(luHadr ^ Egypt at that time by some riots of a chaiaofeff 

more serious than usual, which had arisen between 
two cities, probably Memphis and Heliopolis, aboat a ImD, 
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•8 to whether it was to be Apis of Mnevis. Egypt had beea 
for some years without a Baoied bull ; and when at length 
the priests found one, marked with the 
. wished'for spots, the inhabitants of those 
two cities flew to arms, aad the peace of 
the province was disturbed by Uieii re- 
ligious zeal, each claiming the boll as 
theii own. Hadrian was ao- 

companied by his iiiTOurite, ^h°i^^ 

i M A. *■/ the beautiful Antinous, who 
\w— ;^ \^ \\/ drowned himself in the Nile during their 
"^"^T journey towards Thebes, It would seem 

that ue emperor had been consulting 
with the Egyptian astrologers as to his future fate and 
the wel&re of the empire ; and that the oracle had do- 
elaced that the loss of what he then held most dear was 
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iwcndnnrj to his future happiness ; and that on this Antinous 
had goieronaly devoted his own life in the service of hie 
imster, and thrown himself into the Nile near the village of 
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Be8». The emperor, to aliow liie gr&titude, built « large ei^ 

near the spot, which like Alexandria was to be govenwd 1^ 

Greek laws ; he omamented it with temples, and named it 

AntinoopoliB, in honour of the loBt favoimte. It stood on 

the east bank of .the Nile, opposite to Hennc^olis. 

^HT'^ Tiuvellera etiU trace the walls of the baths, a tbeiitr^ 

a trimnphal arch (see Fig. 79), and a hippodzoiH, 

while the wide space covered by ruins and the nomber of 

Corinthian coliimns prove the magnificeuce and taste of tbe 

Origen, In founder. Here divine honours were regnlarly paid 

™™^. ""■ to the iavourite in his own temple, as to one of &e 

B«a, hS gods of the country ; nnmerous statues of him -wen 

''■ ^ made with Greek skill, though after the old EgTptitf 

model ; chariot-races and other pablic games were eterjjeu 

celebrated to his memoty in the hippodrome and theatre, to 

the surprise of the people of Upper Egypt, who were annaed 

Zotgo. to that method of honouring the dead ; and in the 

^^,_ seventh and following years coins were struck to liii 

puiemiei honour in Alexandria, under the name of the hot 

uwgrsph. Antinons (see Kg. 80). The country round the iie» 




city was then made into anome nnder the nameof Antindtei; 

and the province of the Heptouomis, below Lycopolia bat 

above the Delta, which took its name &om its seven nomes, 

henceforward hold eight. 

(15) In Alexandria the emperor mixed freely with the 
surttinng, professors of the Museum, asking them qnestitmi 
viu Usdc. g^^ answering theirs in return ; and he dropped hi( 

tear of pity on the tomb of the groat Fompcjy, in the 
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form of a Greek epigram, though with very little point. 
He laid out large sums of money in building and ADthoiogia 
ornamenting the city, and the Alexandrians were^'®*^^** 
much pleased with his behaviour. Among other chronicon. 
honours that they paid him, they changed the name youuk'b 
of the month December, codling it the month Ha- HierogL 
drian ; but as they were not followed by the rest ^^ ^^' 
of the empire the name soon went out of use. The emperor's 
patronage of philosophy was rather at the cost of the 
Alexandrian Museum, for he enrolled among its paid pro- 
fessors men who were teaching from school to 
school in Italy and Asia Minor. Thus, Polemon of vlt'Sph: 
Laodicea, who taught oratory and philosophy at 
Borne, Laodicea, and Smyrna, and had the right of a free 
passage for himself and his servants in any of the public 
ships whenever he chose to move from city to city for the 
purposes of study or teaching, had at the same time a salary 
from the Alexandrian Museum. Dionysius of Miletus also 
received his salary as a professor in the Museum while teach- 
ing philosophy and the art of memory at Miletus 
and Ephesus. Pancrates, the Alexandrian poet, ^^^^^ 
gained his salary in the Museum by the easy task of 
a little flattery. On Hadrian's return to Alexandria from the 
Thebaid, the poet presented to him a rose-coloured lotus, a 
flower well known in India, though less common in Egypt 
than either the blue or white lotus, and . assured him that it 
had sprung out of the blood of the lion slain by his royal 
javelin at a lion-hunt in Libya. The emperor was pleased 
with the compliment, and gave him a place in the Museum ; 
and Pancrates in return named the plant the lotus of 
Antinous. This story could hardly have been known to 
LinnsBus, or, when that great naturalist was giving names to 
the vegetable world, his classical taste, which has shown 
itself so playfully in many other cases, would most likely 
have led him to name this plant not the Nymphoea Indica^ 
hut the Nymphoea Antirm (see Fig. 81). Pancrates was a 
warm admirer of the mystical opinions of the 
Egyptians, which were then coming into note in ^iS^^ 
Alexandria. He was said to have lived under ground 
in holy solitude or converse with the gods for twenty-three 
years, and during that time to have been taught magic by 

VOL. u. M 
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the goddese leiB, and tbne to have gained the power of work- 
ing miiaoles. He learned to call upon the queen of darknes 
bj her Egyptian name Hecate, the •orceress, and when driving 
out evil BpiritB to speak to them in the Egyptian langiuge. 
Whether these Greek Btudenta of the Eastern mysticiBm wen 
deceivers or deceived, whether they were led by a love of 
notorioty or of knowledge, is in most cases doubtful ; bnt ihej 
wore eurroonded by a crowd of creduloofl admijera, who 
formed a strange contrast with the sceptics and ciitioe of &t 

IWocft iim 




Among the Alexandrian grammariana of this icdgn 
were Valerias Follio, who wrote a lezLcon of vu 

'^ words pecnliot to the Attic dialect; Valeria 
Diodorus his son, end Ptolemy Chennns, the Mm 
who wrote a work called the Sphinx, and 

e writings we still possess a few fragments in tlw 
collections of Photius. llie grammarian ApoUonini 
Dyecolns, bo called j>erhape firom a moroseneee of 

wrote largely on rhetoric, on the Greek dialects, cm 

pioeody, and on other branches of grammar. In the 
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few pages that remain of his numerous writings, we trace the 
loYe of the marvelloas which was then growing among some 
of the philosophers. He tells ns many remarkable stories, 
which he collected rather as a judicious inquirer than as a 
credulous believer ; such as of second sight ; an account of a 
lad who fell asleep in the field while watching his sheep, and 
then slept for fifty-seven years, and awoke to wonder at the 
strangeness of the changes 'that had taken place in the mean- 
while ; and of a man who after death used from time to time 
to leave his body, and wander over the earth as a spirit, till 
his vrife, tired of his coming back again so often, put a stop 
to it by having the mummy burnt. He gives us for the first 
time Eastern tales in a Greek dress, and we thus learn the 
source from which Europe gained much of its literature in 
the middle ages. Though the more valuable writings by 
ApoUonius are lost, we may trust to the praises of j^^^ ^ ^^^ 
the grammarian Friscian, who thought him un- 
equalled for skill and patience in unravelling a grammatical 
d^culty. But the Alexandrian author of greatest note was 
the historian Appian, who tells us that he had spent p^ ^ 
some years in Eome practising as a lawyer, and 
returned to Egypt on being appointed to a high post in the 
government of his native city. There he wrote his Roman 
history. It is an unomMnented faithful narrative, divided 
according to the nations with whom the Eomans fought, and 
particularly valued for the writer's knowledge of military 
tactics. It is indeed rather a history of the Eoman wars and 
conquests than a history of the republic. 

(17) In this reign the Jews, forgetful of what they had 
just suffered under Trajan, again rose against the . orosius, 
power of Rome ; and, when Judaea rebelled against ^glli^^: 
its prefect Tinnius Rufus, a little army of Jews lus. 
marched out of Egypt and Libya, to help their aj>. i3o. 
brethren and to free the holy land. But fiiey were every- 
where routed and put down with a slaughter equalled to their 
resolute struggles. 

(18) Travellers, on reaching a distant point of a journey 
or on viewing any remarkable object of their curiosity, have 
at all times been fond of carving or scribbling their names 
an the spot, to boast of their prowess to after-comers ; and 
never had any place been more favoured with memorials oi 
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this kind tlian the great etatae of Amanothpli at TbelMi 

This coloHsal statue, fifty-three feet high, was famed, as Ion 

as the Egyptian priesthood lasted, for Bending forth mneio 

Bonnda every morning nt sunrise, when first touched by Uh 

nan's rays ; and no traveller ever visited Thebes nitboni 

listening for these remarkable notea. The journey thronglt 

Upper Egypt was at this time perfectly open and safe ; and (bt 

legs and feet of the atitue are covered wilJi names, and ioscrip- 

InBcji t. ''"^^ "^ prose and verse, of travellers who had vieitM 

Trini&cL it at sunrise during the reigns of Hadrian and tbe 

^fTi' »"" Antonines. From these curious monioriala we lesni 

the names of Egyptian prefects otherwise onknoffit 

to history ; and from tho same we learn that Hadrian visited 

Thebes a second time with his Queen Sabina, in tb» 

fifteenth year of his reign ; and hia triumphal enbj 

into Alesandria is marked on the coins of that year. Wlisn 

the empress first visited the statue she was disappointed *t 

not hearing the musical sounds ; but, on her hinting threett 

of the emperor's displeasure, her curiosity was gratified on 

the following morning. This gigantic statue of hard gritstowi 

had formerly been broken in half acroas the waist, ani tha 

upper part thrown to the ground, either by the ahoofc of an 

i^arthquoke or the ruder shock of Peiaian zeal against tba 

Egyptian religion ; and for some centuries past the mooc*! 

notes had issued &om the broken fragments. Such was iti 

Lib. xfii. fallen state when the Empress Sabina saw it, and 

Sal, IV. wlien Strabo and Juvenal and Pauaanios listened to 

its sounds; and it was not till after the reign rf 

Hadrian that it was again raised upright like its compuuinii 

08 our travellera now see it (see Fig. 82). 

(19) Among the attendants of Queen Sabina, was a Udyuf 
the name ef Julia Balbilla, a daughter of Claudius Balbtlln%. 
the prefect of Egypt in the reign of Nero. She was a Greek 
inscripL ^7 birth, though bearing a Eoman name, and she bai 
up. BqkiiIj. loft us several short poems carved on the foot of tba 
* as, 1 3ft jjiygj,^] gtatue, which record Hadrian ftud hil 
qnoen'a visit to Thebes, and her own deacont from Antiochoa 
king of Commagena. She wrote with marked .^!olit 
Umaq^ueSi peculiarities ; among which her use of the F or 
P.iHUne. Digamma is worthy of note. Of Hadrian's Tinil 
to Egypt we have a curious representation on the mosai'^ 
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fonnd at Frfflneate in Italy. It gives Da a bird's-eye vieir 
of the nhole country. The emperor's galley with immeiDnt 
rowers is on the Nile, with the crocodile, the river^hoMe Ktd 
lotus flowers in the water, which is then overflowing the 
fields. The emperor has landed, and is received under a tent 
near a temple, in Lower Egypt Over the entrance to anotbar 
temple in Middle Egypt is fixed the imperial Bomsn ea^ 
This may be at Phylake, where a body of troops was statioiiel 
In &ont of this are several Egyptian gods. A third temple 
has two obelisks in front of it, and is marked as that at Syens 
at the tropic, by a well near to it, of coarse the famed veil 
down vhicb the san throws no ehadow on midsaumKir d>f 
(see Fig. 83). Beyond Syene we have the unknown oonntij 




of Ethiopia, marked by the camelopard, the lynx, tlw 
rhinoceros, with the spbinz, and other fabolons ""■""I" 
This mode of fonning a picture by putting together namer«i|u 
small coloured atones had long been known in Egypt, andwu 
by Hadrian introdnced into Italy. It may have received its 
name mosaic work from the Mnseom of Alexandria. 

(20) From this second visit, and a longer aoquaintaoee, 
Hadrian seems to have formed a very poor opinion of the 
Egyptians and Egyptian Jews ; and the following cnriou 
letter to his friend tvervianns throws mach light npon theii 
vopLeinii, rsligion its woishippers of Serapis, at the same time 
vitSator- that it proves how numerous the Cbristians had 
'"'"' become in Alexandria, even within seven^ yean of 
the evangelist Mark beginning to preach there. 

"Hadrian Angastus to Servianns the consol, grestibg; 
" As for Egypt, which yon were praising to me, dearest 
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Servianus, I have found its people wholly light, wavermg, 
and flying after every breath of a report. Those ^^^^ ^^ 
who worship Serapis are Christians, and those who 
call themselves bishops of Christ are devoted to Serapis. 
There is no ruler of a Jewish synagogue, no Samaritan, no 
presbyter of the Christians, who is not a mathematician, an 
augur, and a soothsayer. The very patriarch himself, when he 
came into Egypt, was by some said to worship Serapis, and by 
others to worship Christ. As a race of men they are seditious, 
vain, and spiteful ; as a body, wealthy and prosperous, of whom 
nobody lives in idleness. Some blow glass, some make paper, 
and others linen. There is work for the lame, and work for 
the blind ; even those who have lost the use of their hands 
do not live in idleness. Their one god is nothing ; Christians, 
Jew^ and all nations worship him. 
I wish this body of men was better 
behaved, and worthy of their num- 
ber ; for as for that they ought to 
hold the chief place in Egypt. I 
ba^e granted everything unto them ; 
I have restored their old privileges, 
and have made them grateful by 
adding new ones." 

The queen's departure is well 
marked on the Alexandrian coins of ^^e- ^^• 

the sixteenth year of Hadrian's reign, where she is seated 
on a couch in her galley (see Fig. 8^. 

(21) Among the crowd of gods that had formerly been 
worshipped in Egypt, Serapis had latterly been rising above 
the rest. He was the god of the dead, who in the next world 
was to reward the good and punish the wicked ; and in the 
growing worship of this one all-seeing judge of men's actions 
we cannot but trace the downfall of some of the „ . , 
evils of polytheism. A plurality in unity was Praep. *' 
another method now used to explain away the poly- iJb7iiL*i5. 
theism. The oracle when consulted about the divine 
nature had answered, " I am Ra, and Horus, and Osiris '' 
(see Fig. 85) ; or, as the Greeks translated it, Apollo, and Lord, 
and Bacchus ; ^ I rule the hours and the seasons, the wind 
and the storms, the day and the night ; 1 am king of the 
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stars and myself an immortal fire." Hence arose the opimon 
which seems to have been given to Hadrian, that ihe 
Egyptians had only one god, and his mis- 

Lampridius **^® ^ thinking that the worship- 

VitAiex- pers of Serapis were Christians, 
andri. ^^^ emperor indeed himself, though 
a polytheist, was very little of an idolafter ; 
for though he wished to add Christ to the 
number of the Boman gods, he on the other 
hand ordered that the temples built in his 
reign should have no images for worship; 
and in after ages it was common to call all 
temples without statues Hadrian's temples. 
But there were other and stronger reasons 
for Hadrian's classing the Christians with 
the Egyptian astrologers. A Christian heresy 
was then rising into notice in Egypt in that 
very form, taking its opinions from the 
philosophy on which it was engrafted. Be- 
fore Christianity was preached in Alexandria 
there were already three religions or forms of philosofliji 
belonging to the three races of men wlm "p^^rh^ **»*^ bo^ 
city ; first, the Greek philosophy, which was chiefly latomiflB; 
secondly, the Eastern mysticism of the EgypHais; aai 
lastly, the religion of the Jews. These were of tm mow or 
less mixed, as we see them all united in the worl^ of Fhilo- 
JudaBus ; and in the writings of the early converts ii6 usuilty 
find Christianity clothed in one or other of tiMie fixni^ 
according to the opinions held by the wiTiters 
conversion. The first Christian teachers, t 
fathers, as they are called, because they had bee 
the apostles themselves, were mostly Jews ; bu 
Egyptians and Greeks of Alexandria their religi 
of its purely moral caste, and became, with th 
astrological mysticism, and with the latter 
speculative theology. It is of the Egyptian 
Hadrian speaks in his letter just quoted ; many 
been already converted to Christianity, and their 
taken the form of Gnosticism. 

(22) Gnosticism, or Science, for the name m 
was not then new in Alexandria, nor were {JdOoM 
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originally ChrietianB. It w&% the proucl n&mo claimed for 
their opiniona by those who studied the eaBtom philosophy 
of the Magi ; and Egypt seems to have been °^ > , ^j, 
much its uative soil as India. Simon Magus, TCho, 
dietniating his own art of sorcery, wiehod to buy from the 
apostles the power of working miracles, is supposed „ 
to have been a Gcostio ; the Mioolaitans spoken of uiU. w!' 
in the Book of Eevelation were a sect of Gnostics ; j Tim. nj. 
and it was against the antitheses of Gnosticism, or ^''■ 
the " oppositions of science falsely so called," that Tjimiioret 
the Apostle Paul warned Timothy. Cerinthus was 
one of the first who tried to engraft Christianity on these 
opinions. He had studied many years in Alexandria, but it 
was in Asia Minor that he gathered round himself a sect of 
followers, The Gnostics taught that there were several 
spiritual powers or beings proceeding out of the everlasting 
God. to whom ho hod trusted the creation and govemment oi 
the world, and whom they called (Eons, or ages, and Cerinthus 
said that one of these <Bone, named Christ, dwelt in ]i;i,„i,ias, 
the body of JesnB, CerinthuH also taught his toLHint 
foUowera that the looked-for kingdom of Christ was 
to be an eEirthly kingdom, and ha was by many believed to 
be the author of the Book of Bevelation, though there seems 
to be no other ground for thinking so boyond the opiaions 
taught in that remarkable work. 

(23) But BasQidea was the founder of the Egyptian 
sect of Christian Gnostics. By his learning and jj^^^n 
ability he raised himself and his followers into Im- cbroninnL 
portance, and they would seem to be the persons ^ipbmiuj. 
spoken of by Hadrian. Basilidea dwelt sometimes ""* **' 
at Aphroditopolia, and sometimes in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, but not in the capital itself; and he counted 
many more Egyptians than Greeks among his aemms, 
followers. He taught a religious fatalism, and Che simni. i. ii. 
doctrine of election, that nobody could believe in hsotv 
Christianity unless he hod been elected to salvation, Jj*^^ 
and that the elect could not fall by sin. lie hold 
that matter was itself eternal like the deity ; and, making 
the divine attributes into so many persons, taught _ 
that the deity hod begotten out of himself seven 

' natnres- (perhaps the seven spirits of God men- 
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tioned in the Book of BeTelation), samely, Mind, Won, 
Pradence, Wisdom, Power, Justice, and Peace ; whu^ dghl 
persons together formed the one evsr-bleased Ogdoid. 
Puzzled, as so many othar inquirers have been, with ths 
origin of evil, and with the difGanlty of believing Hut As 
Qirer of all good was himself the author of sin, Baailida 
made a second god of the devil or the personification of OM. 
He set a great valoe oa mathematics ; Bometimea inqnirin; 
into Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weeks, and the nmobv 
of months in our Lord's miuislry ; at other times naming 
God the Abraxas, because the letters of that word are the 
nomerals for three hundred and sixty-five, the number d 
days in a year. The Gnostics ^endeavoured to blend then 
and more mischievous opinions with Christianity. The; 
show that the study of the exact sciences will not save ukb 
&om the vrildest fancies in moral scienco or the most baselea 

opinions in religion. We still possesB the traces tt 
^^^ their astrology in a number of amulets and at- 

graved gems, with the word Abraaax and other eiB- 
blems of their superstition, which they kept as chum 
against diseases aud evil spirits. The word ABBA-SAX 
may be translated Hurt me not. To their mystic ritea « 

may trace many of the reproaches thrown upon on 
"Ferjx."* religion, such as that the Christians worshipped tbt 

head of an ass, using the animal's Ooptic name Sm, 
to represent the name of lao, or Jehovah 
(see Fig. 86). To &s same source we may 
also trace some of the peculiarities of the 

Christian fathers, such as St. Am- 
1. 1°^ brose calling Jesus "the good scara- 

beus, who rolled up before him the 

hitherto unshapen mud of our bodies;" a 

thought which seems to have been borrowed 

Bgy-, Bs much &om the hieroglyphics as 

it^pu from the insect's habits; and per- 

p'* '^- haps from tho Egyptian priests in 

HorapoUn, gome cases using tSe scarabiBas to 

denote the god Horua-Ba, and 
sometimes the word only-begotien (see Fig. 
87). We trace this thought on Qie coins n»». 

and Gnostic gems, where we see a winged griffin roUisg 
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before him a wheel, the emblem of eternity (see Fig. 71). 
Ho mttj be meant iwrhaps for the Sarionr. On one en- 
graved ffem he sits &ke a conqueror on horseback, tramp- 
ing tmdei foot the serpent of old, the spirit of sin and 
death. His horee is in the form of a ram, with an et^e's 
head and the crowned asp or basilisk for its tail. Before 
him steads the figure of victory giving him a crown ; above 
are written the words Alpha and Omega, and below perhaps 
the word Jehovah (see Fig, 8"' 




(24) But there were other Egyptians who rivalled 1 
lideB in forming lai^e sects of Christian Gnostics. ^ 
One of these was Carpocrates of Alosandria, whose 
followers differed but little from the Bagilidians, ^^^^l^'"** 
except in the greater looseness of their morals, and 
in their having portraits of Jesus. He was followed by his 
son Epiphanes, who had studied Platonism in Aleiandria, 
and who was Uiua enabled to give a more Grecian form to 
the Onostio opinions. Then came Isidorus, the son of 
Basilides, who taught the same heresy before the end of this 
reign; aod in the following reign Valentinus, a native of 
Pharbffithum, who had studied in Alexandria. This last 
raised the number of the <Bom to thirty, and after preaching 
through Upper and Lower Egypt, he carried his GnoBtio 
opinions to Italy, where he i&ew the Emnan church into 
alarm by the crowd of followers who eagerly em- 
braced this mystical superstition. Apellee also, ^^^j]L 
another Onostio, when driven away &om Italy, 
studied many years in Alexandria, and returned, says Tertnl- 
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lian, no better for living in that city of hetetios. I 

GlirietiiLn sect wcro the Opbitie, bo named fro 
^lElJ^i^ grafting Christianity on their aucient worshi 

eerpont, whom they thought Chriet, or ever 
Christ, OB being tte anthor of the knowledge of good a 

Their engraved gems with a serpent, nan 
]^^_ Spirit of Death, or an armed man's body w 

BeTpents for his lege, and with the word 
Jehovah, and various mystic letters and figures, pre 
to them Jehovah was a God of wrath, not of mercy, a 
be feared, not to be loved (see Fig. 89). Beneat 
these figures they wrote the charmed word ABB 
httrl me tiot ; and they studied -the same arts of magii 
followers of BasilidoB. 




( 25) The Gnostics have left one or two treatises oi 
explaining to na the methods which tbey employed 
cover a thie^ to obtain good Inck, to procure pi 
dreams, to m^ce the gods speak, to manufactnre a 
ring, to foretell death or recovery from sickness, b 
hatred between man and wif«<, to make friends lovc^ 
inake enemies die. For these purposes they vei^ 
employed a child as their tooL They sometimes 
hecbe, sometimes nscd a sculptured stone beetle, some 
ring, and sometimes water from a ship that ha 
vreeked. Bat they more particularly tmeted to tt 
tmrds. They addxissed tiie god by a variety of 
'*'oek, Egyptian, and llebrew; and we remark that 
Bcks had thonght the Egyptian lutgDitge meet fil 
ted nsc. eo now the Egyptians thought that Hebre' 
bid be most listened to by the lowers of darknesc 
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speaker sometimes used poetry; and often long Avords 
fonned by lielp of the seven vowels only. He sometimes 
took upon himself the character of a Hebrew prophet or 
other superior being, and threatened the god in order to 
make him answer ; and he chose a time when the moon and 
planets were thought to be favourable to his wishes. 
Chemistry, mathematics, astronomy, and knowledge of Ian- 
gnages were all made nse of in this vain but popular science. 
(26) We have above, seen the form which Christianity at 
£rst took among the Egyptians; but, as few writings by 
theee Gnostics have come down to our time, we chiefly know 
their opinions from, the reproaches of their enemies. It was 
not till the second generation of Gnostic teachers were 
spreading their poisonous heresies, that the Greek philo- 
sophers began to embrace Christianity, or the Christians to 
stady Greek literature ; but as soon as that was the case we 
have an unbroken chain of writings, in which we find 
Christianity more or less mixed with Alexandrian Platonism. 
The pure religion of Jesus was at flrst opposed among the 
Jews by the vain love of ceremony, and by treating the 
works of their law as of higher worth than good conduct ; 
and then among the Greeks by a vicious love of sensual 
pleasures ; and now among the Alexandrians and Egyptians 
it is to be opposed by a cloudy mysticism, which, as we 
'have seen, had already taught them to think that Osiris 
was at the same time a god and could suffer death, and that 
when worshipping Ba, Horus, and Osiris, they were only 
worshipping one god, and that at the day of judgment 
justice was to be satisfied by a^ atoning sacrifice. The 
Christians borrowed at the same time the old customs 
and the old opinions; it was natural to do so. Of 
oonrse many of their customs were wholly blameless, ciemens 
Soch was the use of the wedding ring. It was a Paedag. lu. 
piece of money, and the Egyptian at his marriage 
placed it on his wife's finger, in token of his trusting her 
with all his property. The early Christians saw no harm 
in following this custom, particularly as the ring bore no 
engraved stone with idolatrous figures on it. And in our 
own marriage ceremony the man places the same plain ring 
of gold on his bride's finger when he says, '' With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow." 
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(27) The philosopher Justin, after those who had tallEBd 
with the apostles, is the earliest Christian writer whole 
Dialog, cum ^orks havo reached us. He was a Greek, bam in 

Trypiione. Samaria ; but he studied many years in Alezandm 
Apoiog.ii. ^^^Qj, philosophers of all opinions. He did not 
however at once find in the schools the wisdom he was in 
search for. The Stoic could teach him nothing about God; 
. the Peripatetic wished to be paid for his lessons before be 
gave them; and the Pythagorean proposed to begin witk 
music and mathematics. Not content with these, Justii 
turned to the Plafconist, whose purer philosophy seemed to 
add wings to his thoughts, and taught him to mount akft 
towards true wisdom. While turning over in his mind wlial 
he had thus learned in the several schools, dissatisfied witit 
the philosophers' views of God's government and man's dnlj, 
he chanced one day to meet with an old man walking on the 
sea-shore near Alexandria, to whom he imbosomed lui 
thoughts, and by whom he was converted to Chiistiamtj. 
Platonism was the step to the new religion. 

(28) Justin tells us that there were no people, whelher 
Greeks or barbarians, or even dwellers in tents and WBggoiM» 
among whom prayers were not offered up to our heavenljr 
father in the name of the crucified Jesus. The Christiaiii 
met every Sunday for public worship, which began with i 
reading from the prophets, or from the memoirs of iU 
apostles called the Gospels. This was followed by a sennon, 
a prayer, the bread and wine, and a second prayer. Jnstin'i 
quotations prove that he is speaking of our New Testamoil, 
which within a hundred years of the crucifixion was read in 
all the principal cities in which Greek was spoken. 

(29) When Justin became a Christian he still wore the 
dress of a philosopher, and held to many of the opinioDS 
which he had gained from other sources ; and his wiitinA 
like those of all the Christian Fathers of the eanj 
Alexandrian school, have many traces of Platonism. His 
chief work is a Dialogue which he held with a Jew named 
Trypho. He therein explains his own change of opinioB 
from Platonism to Christianity, and quotes largely from the 
Old Testament to prove to the Jew that Jesus is the Measiab 
whom his nation had been looking for. To these arguments 
Trypho makes suitable answers, and the dialogue ends with 
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Justin's setting sail for Rome, Tryplio thanking tim for 
calling his attention to the prophecies, and wishing him 
health and a safe voyage, while Justin prays that Trypho 
may have his mind turned to Christ. At Eome he EuseWus 
wrote his apologies for Christianity, addressed to Ecci. nisi 
the Eomans and to the. Emperor Antoninus Pius, ^^' ^' 
and there, by his death in the cause of his religion, he gained 
the name of Justin Martyr. 

(30) The Platonic professorship in Alexandria had usually 
been held by an Athenian, and for a short time phiuppus 
Athenagoras of Athens taught that branch of philo- sidetes, ap. 
sophy in the Museum; but he afterwards embraced ^'''"• 
the Christian religion, and then taught Christianity openly 
in Alexandria. He enjoys with Justin the honour of being 
one of the first men of learning who were converted, and, 
like Justin, his chief work is an apology for the Christians, 
addressed to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Athenagoras 
confines himself in lus defence to the resurrection from the 
dead and the unity of the deity, the points chiefly attacked 
by the pagans. The philosophers had defended 

their numerous gods, as being only parts of the pfj^chrte*. 
deity, and said that they also believed in only one 
god ; but Athenagoras argues that the eternal uncreated God 
is undivided and without parts ; and he says that when the 
Christians spoke of the Son of God they did not mean either 
a second God or a part of the Deity, but only God's wisdom 
and understanding. He beautifully explains the doctrines of 
the Christians by quoting the commands of the New Testa- 
ment, that we should love our enemies and pray for those 
who injure us, and that we should guard even our looks and 
thoughts, lest they lead us into sin. 

(31) Hadrian's Egyptian coins are remarkable both for 
number and variety. In the sixth year of the reign zogg^ 
we see a ship with spread sails, most likely in Numi' 
gratitude for the emperor's safe arrival in Egypt. *^*' 
In the eighth year we see the head of the favourite Antinous, 
who had been placed among the gods of the country. In the 
eleventh year, when ihe emperor took up the tribunitial 
power at Borne for a second period of ten years, we find a 
series of coins each bearing the name of the noToe or district 
in which it was coined. This indeed is the most remarkable 
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year of the most remarkable reign in the whole histoiy of 
coinage ; we have nomarons cxtins for erexy year of Hoi 
reign, and, in this year, for Dearly every nome in Eg^ 
Some coins are strongly marked with the iaToniite opinioa 




of the Gnostics as to the opposition between good and enl 
(see Fig. 60). On one we have the war between the serptfit 
of good and the serpent of evil, distingniahed by tlwir 
difTorent forms and by the emblems of Ids and Beiapis; on 
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othera tlie heftde of Ibib and Serapis, the principles of love 
utd fear; while on a third these two ore nnited into a 
toinitf by HomB, who is standing oa an eagle instead o£ 
hftTing an eagle's head, as of old. 

(32) The beginniiig of the reign of Antohihds Piub (see 
"' "'* " " remarkable as being the end of the CeoBoriom. 
Sothic period of one thousand ^I'f^^ '"'■ 
four hundred and sixty years ; (^^^ 
the movable new-year's day of ^-n-ias. 
the calendar had come round to the 
place in the natoral year &om which it 
first began to move in the reign of 
Meuophres or Thothmosis III.; it had 
ml'\J come round to the day when the Dog-star 
^ r rose heliacaUy. If the years had been 
^^ ■>■ counted from the beginning of this great 

year, there could havo been no doubt when it came to an end, 
IB from the want of a leap-year the new-year's day must have 
been always moving one day in four years; but no satisfactory 
reckoning of the years had been kept, and as the end of the 
period was only known by observation, there was some little 
doubt about the exact year. Indeed, among the Greek 
utronomers Dositheus said the Dog-star rises beliacally 
twenty-three days after midsummer, Meton tweuty-eight 
iays, and Euctemon thirty-one days; they thus left a doubt 
at thirty-two years as to when the period should end, but the 
statesmen placed it in the fiistyear of the reign of Antoninus. 
This end of the Sothic period was colled the return of the 
phoenix, and had been looked forward to by the Egyptians 
Tor many years, and is well marked on the coins of this 
reign. The coins for the first eight years teem 2i>e§^ 
nOx astronomy. There are several with the ^'""i 
goddees Isis in a boat, which we know, from the ^*"'' 
Eodiac in the Mcmnonium at Thebes, was meant for the 
beliacal rising of the Dog-star. In the second year we 
bave the phoenix less distmctly marked by a palm branch 
(see Fig. 92). In the second and in the sixth year 
*e find on the coins the remarkable word aioh, the age or 
ftriod, and ttu. ibis with a glory of rays round its head, 
■keant for the bird phoenix (see Fig. 93). In the seventh 
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yosr wo Bee Orpfaene playing on his lyre while ^ the 
animalB of tho foreet are listening, thus pointing ont ibs 
teiuia of the golden age. In the eighth jear we hara tlw 




head of Serapia surrounded by the seven planets, and the 
whole within the twelve signs of the zodiac ; imd on another 
coin we hare the sun and moon within the signs of tha 
zodiac. A series of twelve coins for the same year tella m 
that the house of the Bim, in the langnage of tho astrologen, 
is in the lion, that of the moon in the crab, the hooseB of 
Venus in the scales and the bull, those of liars in the 
scorpion and the ram, those of Jupiter in the archer ud 
the fiBhes, those of ^turn in the sea-goat and aquariiu, 
those of Mercury in the virgin and the twins (see Fig. 9i). 0> 
the coins of the same year wo have tho eagle and thunder- 
bolt, the sphinx, the bull Apis, the Nile and crocodile, las 
nursing tho child Hoius, the hawk-headed Aroeris, and tbt 
winged sun. On coins of other years we have a c&melopaid, 
Horns sitting on the lotus-flower, and a sacrifice to Iiiii 
which was celebrated on the last day of the year. 

(33) The coins also tell ns of the bountiful overflow 

2ojg._ of the Nile, and of the goodness of the harvHta 

Numt that followed ; thus, in tho ninth, tenth, thirteenti^ 

^^^ and seventeenth years, we see the River Nile in 

the form of an old man leaoirtg on a crocodile, pouring can 

i_^„,^ and fruit out of a cornucopia, wLilo a child bylui 

Bhctor. side, with the figures 16, tells us that <m those yeta 

^"^' the waters of the Nilo rose at Memphis to Sm 

irished-for height of sixteen cubits. EVom these latter odtt 
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it would eeem tliat but little change had token place in the 
■oil of the Delta by the yearly deposit of mnd ; ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
Herodotnfl Bays that aixteen cubits waa the wiehed- 
6a rise (rf the Nile at Hemphis when he was there. And we 




tiiotild almost think that the seaeons were more faTonrable to 
the hnsbandman during the reign of an Antonine than of a 
Cblignla, did we not set it down to the canals being better 
olea^ed by the care of the prefect, and to the mildnese of 
ttie government leaving the people at liberty to enjoy the 
knintiefl of nature, and at the Bame time making them more 
gntefnl in acknowledging them. 

(34) The mystio emblems on the coins are only what we 
might look for from the spread of the Gnostio opinions, and 
the eagerness with which the Greeks were copying the anper- 
•titioiui of the Egyptians ; and, while astrology was thus 
Qomttenanced hy the state, of coarse it was not less followed 
bj the people. The poor Jews took to it as a trade. jui«iiu, 
ik Alexandria the Jewess, half beggar half fortune- *"■ "■ "^ 
taller, would stop people in the streets and interpret 
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dreams by the help of the Bible, or sit tmder a sacred 
tree like a sjbil, and promise wealth to those who consulted 
her, duly proportioned to the size of the coiir by which she 
Tonng's ^^ paid. We find among the Theban rains pieoei 
HierogL of papyrus with inscriptions, describing the posi- 
^'^^ tions of the heavens at particular hours in tidb 
reign, for the astrologers therewith to calculate the natiyitiei 
of the persons then born. On one is a complete horoscope^ 
containing the places of the sun, moon, and every plaiuBt^ 
noted down on the zodiac in degrees and minutes of a degree; 
and with these particulars the mathematician undertodk to 
foretell the marriage, fortune, and death of the person wbo 
had been bom at the instant when the heavenly bodies wen 
so situated ; and, as the horoscope was buried in the tomb 
with the mummy, we must suppose that it was thou^t to 
hold good even in the next world. By the help of tlui 
superstitious record we now fix the date of this emperoi^B 
reign with mathematical certainty. 

(35) But astrology was not the only end to which matiift* 
matics were then turned. Claudius Ptolemy, the astronomff 
and geographer, was at that time the ornament of the matiie- 
matical school of Alexandria. In his writings he treato of 
the earth as the centre of tho heavens, and the sun, moon, 
and planets as moving in circles and epicycles round it 
This had been the opinion of most of the early astronomen; 
but Binco this theory of the heavens received the stamp of hiB 
authority it is now always called the Ptolemaic sjtAaau 
We should remark, however, that Ptolemy does not speak of 
the epicycles in which the ancients supposed the planeto 
moved as having any real existence, but only as a theoij 
invented "to save the appearances." He has left manj 
valuable observations on the planets and fixed stars ; but htf 
done TIB a still greater service by collecting together in lus 
great work, his Syn taxis or Almagest, the scattered observft* 
tions and knowledge of the earlier astronomers. What u 
now of the greatest value to us is the series of eclipses wbidi 
had been observed at Babylon and Alexandria for the ei^ 
hundred years before his time. By recording these Ptolflmy 
has done more for chronology thsua any other wrifer wliit- 
ever ; on these we chiefly rest for the dates of the kingi of 
Babylon, of Persia, of JudsBa, and of Egypt. In his work on 
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gdography Ptolemy explains how a globe is to be made, and 
Sow a map is to be laid down on a projection nearly the 
mne as that now used. He measures the latitudes by the 
le&gili of the longest day at each place, and tho longitudes 
bj the distance from the meridian of Alexandria ; and his 
geographical description of the countries of the world is 
more minute and more exact than that of any former writer. 
TUb work on Musical Harmony is the best explanation of the 
opinions of the ttncients on that subject. As his life drew to 
a close, when he was in about his seventy-seventh year, he 
wished to leave behind him the results of his labours, in 
form which was more likely to last than on frail and 
ibling papyrus. So, on a column of hard stone, in the 
eity of Ganopus, he engraved the Elements of the planets' 
orbits, the result of more than twenty years' observations. 
This stone, meant to have been so lasting, has long since 
been lost, but his Elements of the planets have been saved 
fast us by being copied by some friendly hand on the despised 
papyrus. Ptolemy observed the altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies on the meridian by means of a brass circle fixed on a 
eolimm, with a graduated edge and a plumb line to mark the 
lenith, and two movable points to guide the sight. In the 
case of the sun he also used a mural quadrant, noting on the 
edge the shadow of a point in the centre. This also had a 

Cnmb line. The difference of longitude between two bodies 
I measured by means of a very complicated astrolabe formed 
of several circles (see Fig. 95). One circle revolved on a 
fixed diameter, which was the pole of the equator ; and it 
eatried with it three other circles, one fixed at right angles 
to it as an ecliptic, and two which revolved, one within and 
one without it, on a diameter which was the pole of the 
ecliptic. By these two the difference of longitude between 
two bodies was measured upon the graduated ecliptic circle, 
while one of them had two mbvable points for the sight, by 
which at the same time the latitude of one of the observed 
bodies was measured. 

(86) In this reign was made a new survey of all the 
military roads in the Boman empire, called the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. It included the great roads of Egypt, which 
were only six in number. One was from Contra-Pselcis in 
Nubia along the east bank of the Nile, to Babylon opposite 
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Hemphis, tmd there tnmiiig eastward tliroagh Heliopi^ 
uid the district of the Jews to Glistnon, where Traju'i 
canal entered the Bed Sea. A second, &oin Uemphii to 
Felusiam, made use of this for about thirty miles, joining it 
at Babylon, and leaving it at Sceon YeteiBoonim. By then 
two rcnda a traveller could go from Pelnsium to the head of 
the Bed Sea; but there was a shorter road through fht 
desert which joined the first at Serapion, nbont fifty milei 
&om OliBtaon, instead of at Sconce Yeteranorum, and wlnii 
was therefore above a hundred miles shorter. A fourth m 
along the west bank of the Nile from Hiera Sjcaminon in 
Nubia to Alexaadria, leaving the river at Andropolis, abont 




sixty miles &om the latter city. A fifth was &om PaleiliBi 
to Alexandria, mnning along the coast of the MediterraoMB 
{zcaa Kaphia to Felasiam, and thence, leaving the coait to 
avoid the flat country, which was under water during tb 
inundation, it joined the last at Andropolis. The siitb 
road was from Coptos on the Nile to Berenice on the Bid 
Sea, between whi(^ towns were ten statioas, about twaatf- 
five miles ai)art, where the traveller might rest with Ui 
camels each day, after travelling from the former station I7 
night to avoid the heat. Thcsa six were probably the oolf 
r<wds under the care of the prefect Though Syena was th* 
boundary of the province of Egypt, the Boman power «*• 
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felt for about one hundred miles into Nubia, and we find 
the names of the emperors on several temples 
between Syene and Hiera Sycaminon. At Talmis, ^heSST' 
where the first cohort of Theban cavalry was usually 
encamped, we find numerous inscriptions by the soldiers in 
honour of the god Manduli, the old Mando-Ea, on behalf of 
themselves and their families, sometimes also on Boeckh. 
behalf of their horses, and sometimes on behalf of inscdpt. 
the passer-by who might happen to read them. *^^- 
But beyond Hiera Sycaminon, though we find a few inscrip- 
tions left by Boman travellers, the emperors seem never to 
have aimed at making military roads, or holding any cities 
against the inroads of the Blemmies and other Arabs. 

(37) To this survey we must add the valuable geographi- 
cal knowledge given by Arrian in his voyage roimd 
the shores of the Bed Sea, wherein he mentions the p^^t^ 
several ports and their distances, with the tribes 
and cities near the coast. The trade of Egypt to India, 
Ethiopia, and Arabia was then most valuable, and carried on 
with great activity ; but as the merchandise was in each case 
carried only for short distances from city to city, the traveller 
could gain but little knowledge of where it came from, or 
even sometimes of where it was going. The Egyptians sent 
coarse linen, glass bottles, brazen vessels, brass for money, 
and iron for weapons of war and hunting ; and they received 
back ivory, rhinoceros' teeth, Indian steel, Indian ink, silks, 
slaves, tortoise shell, myrrh, and other scents, with many 
other eastern articles of high price and little weight. The 
presents which the merchants made to the petty kings of 
Arabia were chiefly horses, mules, and gold and silver vases. 
Beside this, the ports on the Bed Sea carried on a brisk 
b*ade among themselves in com, expressed oil, wicker boats, 
and sugar. Of sugar, or honey from the cane, this is perhaps 
the earliest mention found in history ; but Arrian does not 
speak of the sugar-cane as then new, nor does he tell na 
where it was grown. Had sugar been then seen for the first 
time he would certainly have said so ; it must have been an 
article well known in the Indian trade. While xngcripu 
passing through Egypt on his travels, or while ap. Boeckh. 
living there and holding some post under the ^^^^ 
prefect, the historian Arrian has left us his name and a few 
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lines of poetry carved on the foot of the great Sphinx netr 
the pyramids. 

(88) At this time also the travellers continued to carve 

their names and their feelings of wonder on the foot of the 

musical statue at Thebes and in the deep empty tombs of the 

Theban kings. These inscriptions are full of curious infiff- 

iQ3c^p^ mation. For example, it has been doubted whetiier 

ap. Boeckh. the Roman army was provided with medical 

* ^' ofiicers. Their writers have not mentioned thorn. 

But part of the Second Legion was at this time stationed at 

Thebes ; and one Asclepiades, while cutting his name in a 

tomb which once held some old Theban, has cleared up the 

doubt for us, by saying that he was physician to the Second 

Legion. Other interesting inscriptions of these reigns, but 

far less legible, are on broken pieces of pottery, which have 

been found in the island of Elephantine, and contain the 

tax-gatherer's receipts for the sums of money paid 

1865, and ' by the Egyptians of that neighbourhood. These 

^1^^ taxes are, the transit duties levied at Syene, those 

on the farmers for the export of their wheat and 

beans, those on trades, and a poll-tax. The latter in 

the reign of Vespasian had been sixteen drachms of silver 

or about ten shillings a year, but in the following reigns 

had been more usually seventeen drachms; a large snm, 

which, however, was probably only levied on the heads of 

families, and not upon either women, or children, or slavea 

The receipts are written in bad Greek, and in a wretched 

running hand, and sadly disappoint us by the scantiness 

of their information. 

(39) At this time was built a temple dedicated to the 

god Amun-Kneph, in the Great Oasis, with the 

^cSaf' usual doorway between two massive square towers. 

The sculpture represents Antoninus as presenting 

jlis offerings to Eneph, Osiris, Isis, and Horus. Antoninus 

also made a hippodrome, or race-course, for the amusement 

of the citizens of Alexandria, and built two gates 

^'^^ to the city, called the gate of the sun and the gate 

Achuies of the moon, the former fronting the harbour and 

"^ ^' the latter fronting the Lake Mareotis, and joined hj 

the great street which ran across the whole width of the citj. 

But this reign was not wholly without trouble ; there was a 



<ebollion in wUcli flie prefect Dmarchns lost hia life, and foi 
vhioh the AleiandriaiiB were severely pimislied by the emperor. 

(40) The coins of U^rous AtmxLins (see Fig. 96), the 
moceeeoT of AntonimiB Piua, have a rich variety of ^ot^ 
I. ■ - Bubjecta, falling not far short 2""' 

/| I—- -^ r^^ o' those of the last reign. On *■"* 
I M'"^^^^^^^ those of the fifth year, the bonntifnZ 
^ J"* *— II— "^ overflow of the Nile is gratefiilly ac- 

knowledged by the figure of the god 
/^'Sn ifSi^^ holding a cornucopia, and a troop of 
I i-gi ^l^ragfi*^ Biiteen children playing round him. 
\ ^ ^iAT'^^ It had been not unusual in biero- 

glyphical writing to express a thonght 
Us- «. ^y means of a figure which in the Coptic 

langnage had nearly the same sound ; and we have seen 
this copied on the coins in the case of a Greek word, 
in the bird phcenix being used for the palm-branch phcenix, 
or the hieroglyph ical word i/car ; and here we seem to 
have the some done in the case of a Latin word, p„„^^ 
■S the sixteen children or cupids mean sixteen ub. xuvi. 
eMlt, the wished-for height of the Nile's over- '^ 
law. The statue of the Nile, which had been carried by 




I to Borne and placed in the temple of Peace, was 
kutronnded by the same sixteen children (see Fig. 97). 
On the coins of his twelfth year the sail held up by the 
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goddess Ibib IB blown towards the Pharos lighUKnt^ i 
if in that year the empeior had been expected i " * ' 
(see Fig. 98). 




Fig.*g. 



(41^ We find no couw in the eleventh or fonrteenth jgn 
ut this reign, which makes it probable that it was in (k 

eleventli year that the rebellion of the aitin 
j^c^piJdt- soldiers took place. These were most likely Anto 
»"^ inviii who had been admitted into tha ranks of tb 

legions, but having withdrawn to the desert tl^T 
now harassed the towns with their nmraading inroada, and S 
was not till after some time that they were wholly pnt don 
by Avidins CasBiua at the bead of the legions. Bnt Cunoi 
himself was unable to resist the temptations which aim;* 
beset a successful general, and after tiun victory he ■Soml 
. himself to be declared emperor by the legions ti 

Sgypt ; and this seems to have been the uanas li 
no coins being struck in Alexandria in the fonrteenth ycu of 
the reign. Caesius left his son MEecianne in Alezandna with 
the title of Pretorian Prefect, while he himself marched into 
Syria to secure that province. There the legions foIlDired 
the example of their brethren in Kgypt, and the Syiius 
T^ere glad to acknowledge a general of the eastern armiei u 
their sovereign. But on Marcns leading an army into SjBt 
he was met with the news that the rebels bad lepented, tai 
had put Cassiua to death, and he then moved hia fbnts 
towards Sgypt ; but before his arrival the Egyptian legion 
had in the same manner put Uscianas to de^h, and all iti 
returned to their oll^ionce. 

(12) When Marous arrived in Alexaodtdft the dibM 
were agreeably sorprised by the mildnees of his omdwi 
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He at once forgaye his enemies ; and nobody whatever was 
put to death for haying joined in the rebellion. The seyerest 
punishment, even to the children of Cassius, was banishment 
from the proyince, but without restraint, and with the for- 
feiture of less than half their patrimony. In Alexandria 
the emperor laid aside the severity of the soldier, and 
mingled with the people as a fellow- citizen in the temples 
and public places ; while with the professors in the Museum 
he was a philosopher, joining them in their studies in the 
schools. The statue which he set up of himself in 
the city was not clothed in the rich military dress ^f^^ 
usually seen upon the emperors' statues, but in the 
long toga of the old Eoman citizen, with folds which the 
Egyptian and Alexandrian sculptors would have found it 
difficult to imitate, and which had long since gcme out of 
fashion even in Eome itself. 

(43) Eome and Athens at this time alike looked upon 
Alexandria as the centre of the world's learning. The 
library was then in its greatest glory; the readers were 
numerous, and Christianity had as yet raised no doubts about 
the value of its pagan treasures. AU the wisdom of Greece, 
written on rolls of brittle papyrus or tough parchment, was 
ranged in boxes on its shelves. Of these writings the few 
that have been saved from the wreck of time are no doubt 
some of the best, and they are perhaps enough to guide our 
less simple taste towards the unornamented grace and natural 
elegance of the Greek model. But we often fancy those 
treasures most valuable that are beyond our reach, and hence 
when we run over the names of the authors in this library 
we think perhaps too much of those which are now 
missing. The student in the Museum' could have ^^Sl'Sjl 
read the lyric poems of Alcseus and Stersichorus, 
which in matter and style were excellent enough to be 
judged not quite so good as Homer ; the tender lamentations 
of Simonides ; the warm breathings of Sappho the tenth 
muse ; the pithy iambics of Archilochus, full of noble flights 
and brave irregularities ; the comedies of Menander, con- 
taining every kind of excellence; those of Eupolis and 
Cratinus, which were equal to Aristophanes ; the histories of 
Theopompus, which in the speeches were as good as Thucy- 
dides; the lively agreeable orations of Hyperides, the 
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accuser of Demosthenes; with the books of travels and 
annalists, and countless others of less merit for style and 
genius, but which, if they had been saved, would not lia?B 
left Egypt wholly without a history. 

(44) The trade of writing and making copies of the M 

authors employed a great many hands in the neighbourhood 

of the Museum. Two kinds of handwriting were in vm. 

One was a running hand, with the letters joined together is 

rather a slovenly manner ; and the other a neat regular hand 

with the letters square and larger, written more slowly but 

E,igpi„„g^ read more easily (see Fig. 99). Those that wrote 

^L Hiat. the first were called quick-writerSy those that wrote 

* ^ ^ the second were called hook-writers. If an anthor 

was not skilled in the use of the pen, he employed a qmAr 
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^ Tou/viK or vcoA^^yo^ '^^'^ Kvp)oy 

I^MO Mo^o^OYMeNc^ cvaop^ 

onoNesei noNo|^i|:ic6.b^NT<imdiC€N 

Fig. 99.— Alexandrian Writing. 

writer to write down his words as he delivered them. But is 
order that his work might be published it was handed over to 
tho book-writer 8 to be copied out more neatly ; and numbers of 
young women, skilled in penmanship, were employed in thft 
trade of copying books for sale. For this purpose parchment 
was coming into use, though the old papyrus was still used 
as less costly, though less lasting. 

(45) Athenaeus, if we may judge from his writings, was 
then in the centre of the Alexandrian wits and men of 
learning. We learn from his own pages that he was boin at 
Naucratis, and was the friend of Pancrates, who lived under 
Hadrian, and also of Oppian, who died in the reign of 
Caracalla. His Deipnosophist, or table talk of the Philo- 
sophers, is a large work full of pleasing anecdotes and 
curious information, gathered from comic writers and aathflca 
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without number that have long since been lost. But it is 
pnt together with very little skill. His industry and 
memory are more remarkable than his judgment or good 
taste ; and wo are sorry to find that the table talk is too 
often turned towards eating and drinking. His amusing 
work is a picture of society in Alexandria, where everything 
frivolous was treated as grave, and everything serious was 
laughed at. The wit sinks into scandal, the humour is at 
the cost of morality, and the numerous quotations are chosen 
for their point, not for any lofty thoughts or noble feeling. 
Alexandria was then as much the seat of literary ^^. „ ^^ 
wit as it was of dry criticism ; and Martial, the 
liyely author of the Epigrams, had fifty years before re- 
marked, that there were few places in the world where he 
would moro wish his verses to be repeated than on the banks 
of the Nile. 

(46) Nothing could be lower than the poetic taste in 
Alexandria at this time. The Museum was giving birth to a 
race of poets who, instead of bringing forth thoughts out of 
their own minds, found them only in the storehouse of the 
memory. They wrote their patchwork poems by the help of 
Homer*s lines, which they picked from all parts of tho Iliad 
and Odyssey, and so put together as to make them tell a new 
tale. They called themselves Homeric Poets. One inscdpt. 
of these ingenious writers, named Arius, who had a ap. Boeckh. 
salary from the Museum as a reward for his in- *'*^* 
dustry, visited Upper Egypt, and has left us carved upon 
the foot of the musical statue of Amunothph his admiration 
of what he heard, by bringing together four of Homer's 
lines. 

(47) Valerius Harpocration of Alexandria may have lived 
about the same time as Atheuaeus ; but at any rate g^j^ 
not earlier, since he had read the Deipnosophist. 

He was the author of a lexicon in explanation of the writings 
of the ten Grecian orators. This is one of many useful 
works of learning and industry without genius for which tho 
world is indebted to the grammarians of Alexandria. It 
explains the customs of the judges and lawyers at Athens, 
and the lives of the persons mentioned by the orators. 

(48) ^lius Harpocration was another grammarian of Alex- 
andriai who lived about the same time, unless Suidas has 
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made two persons out of one. He was the author of eefenl 
J capitoii. ^orks not now extant, and was called to Borne to 
nus, in Viti give lessons in Greek to the young .ZBlins Yenn^ 
the adopted son of Hadrian and Marcns ; and from 
the yonthfol patron the learned grammarian, like anj otitt 
slave, received the name of .^Slins. 

(49) Hephaestion of Alexandria was another grammariiB 
who assisted in the education of Yems. He was the author of 
the Encheiridion, a valuable work on the metres, lines, and 
feet of Greek poetry. The Encheiridion is quoted \fj 
Longinus, and is still the chief authority on the snbjeeL 
When the age of poetry was past, the grammarians explttoed 
the rules by which verses had been formed ; had there beei 
any chance of a new poet arising, they would not haie 
wasted their labour in la3dng down the laws of versificatifflii 
which might have been immediately contradicted. 

(50) To these grammarians we must add Julius PoUqx 

of Naucratis, who afterwards removed to Athens, 

where he taught rhetoric. He was the author of 
the Onomasticon, a work on the words and names used in 
science, one of the countless volumes of the Alexandmn 
school of verbal criticism, of which those that have come 
down to us teach us how little we have to regret in the lorn 
of the rest. He dedicated it to the Emperor Commodoa 

Probably about this time also the historian CheiroD 
ap.Viiioi- of Naucratis lived. He wrote a work like that of 
'pl'Jse**' Manetho, on the Alexandrian and Egyptian priest 

their deeds, and their order of succession, and on 
the kings that had reigned of old over each of the EgyptiiD 
tribes. How many doubts about the early part of Egyptian 
history would this lost work of Cheiron have cleared up I 

(51) Lucian, the author of the Dialogues, was at that tima 

secretary to the prefect of Egypt, and he boasts that 
mS2!*?ofd?^® had a large share in writing the laws and 

ordering the justice of the province. Here thii 
laughing philosopher found a broad mark for his humour in 
the religion of the Egyptians, their worshipping ftninmli^ and 

water-jars (see Fig. 103), their love of magie, tiie 
i£ mcto!' general mourning through the land on the deaft 

of the bull Apis, their funeral ceremonies, their 
placing their mxmimies round the dinner-table as so maoj 
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gneste, and pawning a father or a brother when in nant of 
money. So little had the euBtoms changed, that ^^ 
the young Egyptians of high birth still wore their 

long hair tied in one lock, and hanging 
over the right ear, as we see on the Tbeben 
sculptures fifteen centuries earlier. It was 
then a mark of royalty, but had since been 
adopted by many families of high rank 
(see Fig. 100). But the freedom which 
Lncian nsed in making game of the old 
habits would seem to prove that they were 
already weakened, and ready to fall before 
' the new religion &om Galilee. 

(52) Before the end of this reign we 
meet with a strong proof of the spread of 
Christianity in Egypt The num- 
ber of believers made it neces- f^J^ 
"^ ""■ sary for the bishop of Alexandria 

to appoint three bishops under him, to look after the churches 
in three other cities; and acGordinglyDemetriaB,whot]ien held 
that ofGce, took upon himself the rank, if not the name, of 
Patriarch of Alexandria. A second proof of the spread of 
Christianity is the pagan philosophers kicking it necessary to 
write against it. Celsus, an Bpicnrean of Alexandria, ty^gco. 
was one of the first to attack it ; but his works are coniuCd- 
only known to na in Origcn's Answer, The arguments """" 
which he bronght forward are not altogether the same as those 
by which Christianity has been assailed in more modem days. 
Celsus scarcely called in question the tmth of the gospels as 
a history ; he might perhaps himself, as a child, have seen men 
who had seen the apostles. He did not doubt the miracles, 
but argued that they proved nothing, as they might have been 
worked by mogic or by Egyptian ai-ta. But he refused to 
acknowledge the antiquity of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
said that they were borrowed from the Egyptians ; he also 
bronght forward the opinion of the Jews, that their prophe- 
cies respecting the Messiah did not point to Jesns; and be 
blamed tho philosophy of the New Testament as beii^ nn- 
favonrahle to learning, and its morality as too forgiving 
toward sinners. His chief attempt was to throw ridicule on 
die narrative in the gospels, and while so doing he provea 
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the esteem in whicli they were held ; and at the same time 
his numerous references to every part of the New Testament 
prove that it was in most respects the same book that we now 
read for the truths of our religion. 

(53) Origen, whom we shall hereafter have to speak of^ 
answered the several arguments of Celsus with skill and 
candour. He challenges his readers to a comparison betwea 
the Christians and pagans in point of morals, in Alesandrii 
or in any other city. He argues in the most forcible way 
that Christianity had overcome all difficulties, and had spreid 
itseK far and wide against the power of kings and emperon, 
which it could not have done without the help of God ; and 
he says that nobody but a Christian ever died a martyr to 
the truth of his religion. He makes good use of the Jewish 
prophecies ; but, unlike modern writers on the truth d 
Chnstianity, he brings forward no proofs in support of the 
truth of the gospel history ; they were not wanted, as GeLns 
and the pagans had not called it in question. 

(54) Celsus was a believer in one God, and though it 
unimportant under what name he was spoken of, whether m 
Ammon, Jupiter, or Adonai. He defended the pagans as 
only believiug that their numerous gods were so many angeli 
or servants of the Almighty. He blamed the Hebrew wiiteis 
for saying that God created man in his own image ; becaoBe 
God is without form. But though a pagan, Celsus had a 
great respect for the Hebrew Scriptures; in quoting ibe 
Dialogue, which we have now unfortunately lost, between 
Jason and Papiscus, the one a Christian and the other a Jew 
of Alexandria, though he argued that the Christian's aiga- 
raents were weak, it is clear that he in some part admitted 
the weight of an appeal to prophecy, in proof of Jesus being 
a divine teacher. Jews and Christians were not then sepa- 
rated by the wide gulf that was set between them by the 
council of Nicfiea. They were fellow-sufferers under pagui 
persecution and contempt, and they made common cause 
against atheism on the one side and idolatry on the other. 
The real strength of Christianity lay then as. now in iti 
consoling view of God's mercy, in the purity of its moralitj, 
and in our feeling it to be true by the measure which the 
Creator has planted in our own breasts; but the logieal 
arguments by which it was supported during the first two 
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centnries were drawn more from the Hebrew prophecies, and 
less from the miracles, than they have ever been since. 

(55) Another and a painful proof of the number of 
Egyptian Christians is seen in the literary frauds of which 
their writers were guilty, most likely to satisfy the minds of 
those pagan converts that they had already made, rather 
than from a wish to make new believers. About this time 
was written by an unknown Christian author a poem in eight 
books, named the Sibylline Yerses, which must not be 
mistaken for the pagan fragments of the same name. It is 
written in the form of a prophecy, in the stylo used by the 
Gnostics, and is full of dark sentences and half-expressed 
hints. It describes the Eoman emperors by the numbers, or 
firti letters of their names, and thus teaches us what is meant 
by the number of the Beast in the Book of Eevelation. It 
begins with a slight glance a/; the history of the Jews, it 
grieves in a melancholy tone over the several nations of the 
earth, and foretells Christ's coming about the time that 
Egypt should be conquered by the Romans. It then enume- 
rates the emperors who are to reign over Eome down to the 
three successors of him who is to be named after the Adriatic 
Sea, in whose family the sceptre is to remain for ever. This 
fixes the time of the author to the reign of Aurelius and 
Teros, or at latest to that of Commodus ; while the whole 
train of thought points to Alexandria as the place where 
it was written. These verses profess to be the work of 
an inspired sibyl of the time of Noah, and they were 
leoeived by many of the Egyptian Christians as a proof of 
the divine mission of Jesus. They are undoubtedly a pious 
fraud, and as such they deceived many. Celsus ^^ origei. 
charges the Christians with being sibyllists ; but. Hymn 
notwithstandiug this sneer, these verses are quoted "^'*' ^^^ 
as authority by many Christian writers, and even by the 
Bomish Church to the present day. 

(56) Another spurious Christian work of about the same 
time is the Clementina, or the Becognitions of Clemens, 
Bishop of Eome. It is an account of the travels of the Apostle 
Peter, and his conversation with Simon Magus ; but the 
author's knowledge of the Egyptian mythology, of the opinions 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the astrological rules by 
which fortunes are foretold from the planets' places, amply 
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prove that he was an Egyptian or an Alexandrian. He was 
most likely a Jewish convert, as he does not believe the 
divinity of Jesus, and he puts into the mouth of Simon 
Magus, as an heretical opinion, the Platonic doctrine of two 
inferior gods proceeding from the Creator of all things. No 
name nmked higher among the Christians than that of 
Clemens Bomanus; and this is only one out of several 
cases of Christian authors who wished to give weight to 
their own opinions foy passing them upon the world as his 
writings. 

(57) In studying the history of literature, as we note the 
seversd times in which poetry, criticism, and science flourished, 
so it is equally curious to mark the ages which have given 
birth to literary forgeries. These are likely to have been 
written at a time when poetic genius was wanting; when 
men had seen and valued literary excellence, but could no 
longer produce it. In Alexandria it was when TheocritoBi 
CalUmachus, and Apollonius were no more. It was at » 
time when the art of criticism had decayed ; when the fid- 
lowers of Aristophanes and Aristarchus had lost the power 
of making pretenders tremble under their lash ; and yrboi 
the professors in the Museum were unable to detect the 
&lsehood of what the dealers in manuscripts ofiEered for sale 
as an original author. It is not always easy to learn when 
ind where works put forth under a false name were reallj 
written ; but we have already mentioned several which were 
written in Alexandria since the time of Euergetes II., and it 
is probable that many others were about this time forged b/ 
the dishonest cleverness of the Alexandrians. 
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CHAPTEE XVI, 

I BUQHS OF OOUUODUS, FEBTINAX, NIGXR, 6BTKBDB, OAHA- 
OiLLi, HACRIHC8, ELAGABiLTTB, ALEXANDBR, lUXIMINCB, 
BAIiBINUS, THE OOBDIANB, AND FBILIP. A.D. 181 — 249. 

(1) The late omperor bad pardoned tlis children of the rebel 
general AvidiuB CasBiiis, but CoHMOuns {see Fig. ^^,^^^1 
101} began liis reign by putting them to dcutb ; and vit Cibeij. 

, ^ ^ — ^ while thns disregarding the ei- ^j, ,gi_ 

ample and advice of his father, ^pg.,_ 
he paid his memory the idle ^'""' 
complimeiit of continumg his ^""^ 
Beries of datea on his own coins. But the 
Egyptian coinage of Commodua clearly 

, I V. betrays the sad change that was gradudUy 

V y taking plaoo in the arts of the oonntry ; 
ive no longer eee the former beauty and 
variety of aubjecta ; and the silver, which 
had before been very much mixed with 
copper, was under Commodus hardly to 
be kuown from briiHa. On a coin of the 
tenth year we see the tighthouse of the 
island of Pharos with a ship sailing away 
from it. This may have been in LomprMius. 
token of the Egyptian fleet which vn-Cum- 
Oommodna established to fetch 
with the necessary regularity the yearly 
supply of corn from Alozandria. Or it 
may mean that in that year Egypt bad 
been honoured with a visit from the em- 
peror. This is not improbable, as in Borne 
be was very partial to the Egyptian super- 
Btitiona, and he had adopted the tonsure, 
and bad his head shaven like a priest tif 
•^ ""■ Isis, that he might more properly carry 

Anubis-t^taS' in the Bocred processions (see Fig. \,W\. 
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(2) Upper Egypt had latterly been falling off fiut in 
Aristides, population. It had been drained of all its hoarded 

Oratio wealth. Its carrying trade through Coptos to the 
*^^^ Bed Sea was much lessened. Any tribute that its 
temples received from the piety of the neighbourhood was 
smalL Nubia was a desert ; and a few soldiers at Syene 
were enough to guard the poverty of the Thebaid from the 
inroads of the Blemmyes. It was no longer necessary to 
send criminals to the Oasis ; it was enough to banish them 
to the neighbourhood of Thebes. Hence we learn but little 
of the state of the country. Now and then a traveller, after 
measuring the pyramids of Memphis and the undergrooDd 
tombs of Thebes, might venture as far as the cataracts, and 
watch the sun at noon on the longest day, shining to the 
bottom of the sacred well at Syene, like the orator AiistideB 
and his friend Dion in this reign ; but even such travellers 
were few. Aristides indeed lost the notes which he mftde 
upon his journey ; and from him we learn little beyond the 
measure of the Nile's rise, which was twenty-eight cabiiB it 
Elephantine, twenty-one at Coptos, and fourteen at Memphis. 

(3) The celebrated Museum, which had held the mt 
library of the Ptolemies, had been burnt by the soldiers of 
Julius Caesar in one of their battles with the Egyptian annj 
in the streets of Alexandria ; but the loss had been in part 
repaired by Mark Antonyms gift of the library from Pergamns 
to the temple of Serapis. The new library, however, would 
seem to have been placed in a building somewhat separated 
from the temple, as when the temple of Serapis was burnt in 

the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and again when it 

ChroniSJu. ^^s in part destroyed by fire in the second year of 

this roign, we hear of no loss of books ; and two 

hundred years later the library of the Serapium had risen to 

inscTi L *^® number of seven hundred tiiousand volnmfl& 

Gruter, The tomplo-keeper to the great god Serapis, or one 

cccxui. q£ ^]^q temple-keepers, at this time was Asclepiadea. 

a noted boxer and wrestler, who had been made chief of the 

wrestling-ground, and had received the high rank of the 

emperor's freedman. He set up a statue to his father Demo- 

Irius, an equally noted boxer and wrestler, who had been 

chief priest of the wrestling-ground and of the emperoi^B 

baths in the last reign. Such was the strange union <^ 
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offices and honours among the priests of Alexandria. Another 
fayonrite in the theatre was Apolaustus of Memphis, jngcript. 
irho removed to Eome, where he was crowned as Gruter, 
5onqneror in the games, and as a reward made priest ^'^^^^^^ *• 
to Apollo and emperor's freedman. 

(4) The city of Canopns was still a large mart for mer- 
chandise, as the shallow but safe entrance to its g 
barbonr made it a favourite with pilots of the small ub. xvu. i. 
brading vessels, who rather dreaded the rocks at the inscript ap. 
mouth of the harbour of Alexandria. A temple of ^^^ 
Berapis which had lately been built at Canopus was 
dedicated to the god in the name of the Emperor Commodus ; 
and there some of the grosser superstitions of the polytheists 
fled before the spread of Christianity and Platonism in 
Alexandria. The Canobic jars, which held those parts of 







Fig. 103. 

the body that could not be made solid in the mummy, and 
which had the heads of the four lesser gods of the dead on 
their lids, received their name from this city (see wiiidnson. 
Kg. 103). The sculptures on the beautiful temples Thebes. ' 
of Contra-Latopolis were also finished in this reign, Denon 
and the emperor's names and titles were carved on ^^ ^^ 
the walls in hieroglyphics, with those of the Ptolemies, 
ander whom the temple itself had been built. Commodus 
may perhaps not have been the last emperor whose name and 
paises were carved in hieroglyphics ; but all the great 
buildings in the Thebaid, which add such value to the early 
history of Egypt, had ceased before his reign. Other build- 
ings of a less lasting form were no doubt being built, sucli 
M the Greek temples at Antinoopolii^ and Ptolemais, which 
baye long since been swept away ; but the Egyptian priests,. 
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with their gigantic undertakings, their noble plan of working 
for after ages rather than for themselyes, were nearly mined, 
and we find few ancient bnildings now standing in Egypt 
that were raised after the time of the Antonines. 

(5) But the poverty of the Egyptians was not the only 
lo^atpt, cause why they bnilt no more temples. Though 

R. Socut the colosiNil statue of Amunothph uttered its musiod 
notes eyery morning at sunrise, still tunefal amid 
the desolation with which it was surrounded, and the Nile 
was still worshipped at midsummer by the husbandman to 
secure its fertilising overflow ; nevertheless the religion 
itself for which the temples had been built was fast giving 
way before the silent spread of Christianity. The religion 
3f the Egyptians, unlike that of the Greeks, was no longer 
upheld by the magistrate; it rested solely on the belief 
of its followers, and it may have snnk into Christianity the 
fiftster for the greater number of truths wbich were contained 
in it than in the paganism of other nations. The scanty 
hieroglyphical records tell us little of thoughts, feelings, 
and opinions. Indeed that cumbersome mode of writing, 
which alone was used in religious matters, was little fitted 
for anything beyond the most material parts of their mytho- 
logy. Hence we must not believe that the Egyptian poly- 
theism was quite so gross as would appear from the sculp- 
tures ; and indeed we there learn that they believed, even at 
the earliest times, in a resurrection from the tomb, a day of 
judgment, and a future state of rewards and punishments. 

(6) The priests made a great boast of their learning and 
aemens philosophy, and could each repeat by heart those 

Alex, books of Thoth which belonged to his own order. 
Strom, vi rpjj^ ginger, who walked first in the sacred proces- 
sions bearing the symbols of music, could repeat the books 
of hymns and the rules for the king's life (see Fig 104 a). The 
soothsayer, who followed, carrying an hour-glass, and a palm- 
branch, the emblem of the year (see Fig. 105, page 200), could 
repeat the four astrological books ; one on ihe moon's phases, 
one on the fixed stars, and two on their heliacal risings. The 
scribe, who walked next (see Fig. 104 c), carrying a book and 
the flat rule which held me ink and pen, was acquainted with 
the geography of the world and of the Nile, and with those 
books which describe the motions of the sun, moon, and 
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planets, and the famitare of the temple and consecrated 
places. The master of the robes carried the rod of justice 
and the sacrificial vase. He understood the ten books re- 
lating to education, to the marks on the sacred heifers, and 
to the worship of the gods, embracing the' sacrifices, the 







firstfruits, the hymns, the prayers, the processions, and 
festivals. The prophet, or ventriloquist, who walked last, 
carrying in his arms the great water-pot, or speaking-bottle 
(see Fig. 104 &), was the president of the temple, and learned 
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in the ten books, called hieratic, relating to the laws, the 

gods, the management of the temples, and the revenue. Thus, 

of the forty-two chief books of Thoth, thirty -six were learned 

by these priests, while the remaining six on the body, its 

diseases, and medicines, were learned by the Fastoj^ori, 

priests who carried the image of the god in a small shiisa 

(see Fig. 106). These books had been written at Yariou 

times ; some may have been very old, but some were undonU- 

TheophUns ^^^7 °®^ > ^^^7 together formed the Egyptian biUa 

Anttach. ApoUonius, or ApoUonides Horapis, an Egyptiia 

ub. iL m. ppigg^^ y^Q^ lately published a work on these matten 

in his own language, named Shomenuthi, the hook of the godt. 

None of tiie sacred books seem to have been historicaL 





Fig. 105. Fig. 106. 

(7) But the priests were no longer the earnest sinoero 
teachers as of old ; they had invented a system of seoondarj 
meanings, by which they explained away the coarse religion 
of their statues and sacred animals. Like many other nations, 
they had two religions, one for the many and one for the 
few ; one, material and visible, for the crowds in the oobv 
courtyards, in which the hero was made a god, and every attri- 
bute of deity was made a person ; and another, spiritual ni 
intellectual, for the learned in the schools and saci^ colleges. 
Even if we were not told we could have no doubt but ihd 
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nam point of secret knowledge among the learned was a dis- 
belief in those very doctrines which they were teaching to 
the vulgar, and which they now explained among themselves 
by saying that they had a second meaning. This jambiichus. 
was perhaps part of the great secret of the goddess i>e myster.' 
[sis, the secret of Abydos, the betrayer of which ^^ ' ^* * 
WB8 more guilty than he who should try to stop the haria or 
sacred barge in the procession on the Nile. We 
learn from Celsus, that even those who believed in ^'^^' 
the gods of the vulgar looked upon them only as so 
many inferior agents of the one God. And. we are told more 
ei^ressly in the religious treatise of Hermes Tris- Lib. zvil 
megistus, which was written about this reign, that the 
I^ptians now taught that first of truths, that beside the 
Creator and his created works there was no third being ; that 
dl that was visible to eyesight was created ; and that the 
one God, the creator and father of all, was an all-powerful, 
grood, invisible being. How far the Egyptian priests taught 
khis in their schools as early as the great Jewish law-giver 
taught it openly to his whole nation, we have now no means 
di knowing ; but the writings of Plato, who studied at Helio- 
polis, will be acknowledged as evidence that it was there 
taught before the Greeks had a notion of it. The worship 
of gods, before whose statues the nation had bowed with 
unchanging devotion for at least two thousand years, was 
now drawing to a close. Hitherto the priests had been able 
to resist all new opinions. The name of Amun-£a had at 
one time been cut out from the Theban monuments to make 
way for a god from Lower Egypt ; but it had been cut in 
again when the storm passed by. The Jewish monotheism 
had left the crowd of gods unlessened. The Persian efforts 
had overthrown statues and broken open temples, but had 
not been able to introduce their worship of the sun. The 
Greek conquerors had yielded to the Egyptian mind without 
a struggle ; and Alexander had humbly begged at the door 
of the temple to be acknowledged as a son of Amun. But 
in the fulness of time these opinions, which seemed as firmly 
based as the monuments which represented them, sunk before 
a religion which set up no new statues, and could command 
Jio force to break open temples. 
(8) The Egyptian priests^ who had been proud of the 
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enperiority of their own doctrines over th« paganism of thwr 
DeighbouFe, felt for the overthrow of thmr nutioriBl religion. 
"Our land," says tho author of Hermes Ti'ismegiGtDS,''tt 
the temple of the world ; but, as wise men should foresee ill 
things, you should know that a time is coming when it will 
seem that the Egyptians have by an iinfailiug pietj serra" 
God in vain, and their holy religion will become void ; ta 
the divinity will rolum iroxa earth to heaven, Egypt will b 
forsaken, and the land which nos the seat of the divinity vil 
be void of religion. For when strangers shall possess lU 
kingdom religion will be neglected, and ]«ws be made BguM 
piety and divine worship, with punishment on those win 
lavour it. I'hen this holy seat wiU be foil of idolatry, idoU 
tomples, and dead men's tombs. O Egypt, Egypt I " 
tvill remain only a feigned show of thy religion, not be 
by posterity ; and nought but the letters which stand ea 
graven on thy pillars will declare thy pious deeds ; aod i 
thee will dwell the Soythians, the In^ans, or some otba 
barbarone nation. The divinity will fly to heaven, uh 
Egypt will be forsaken by Ood and man, I call npon thee 
moat holy river, I foretell unto thee what will come to pw 
Thy waters and holy streams will be filled with blood, u 
will overflow thy banks, SO that the dead will be man 
numerous than the living ; and he that remains alive vrill bi 
known to bo an Egyptian only by bis language, while in U 
deeds bo will seem a horbarion." But nothing that has ooa 
had being ever wholly dies ; and many a faint trace of tl 
Egyptian mind may yet be found mangled with our moda 
opinions, growing fainter each century as it spreads over I 
wider surface, but never to he quite lost 

(9) The Eleusinian mysteries, within the temple of 
and Proserpine, in the south-east quarter of Alenmdii 
which had boon bronght into the city in the reign < 
PhiladclphuB, had now lost their sacredness and very mjui 
their secrecy. The priestesses had for four centuries wtlke 
in procesaion through the streets carrying a sacred basket 
and latterly it had become known that this basket held i 

_ ^. live serpent, supposed to be the author of sin i 
Pr-P. Bv7i,g.deatb (see Eig. 107). Within the temple the hi* 

lib. UL II, pfjg^jjt ftTore the dress and mask of Knepb, the ci 
the mask of Thoth, the priest at the altar tbo emblem of 
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moon, while anotlier with the dress of Ka carried a torcli. 
The celobrfttion of these mjateriea, wLntever they were, was 
8aid by the OhristiaiiB to be now iised 
as a Bcreon for vice and immorality, and 
probably with much truth. With the 
decay of the old religion there was too 
clearly to be seen an accompanying break- 
ing np of society. Mep are not hold 
together by Belf-intcrest only ; civil and 
moral laws are not obeyed from the mere 
dictates of prudence ; and hence law- ^^*- ""• 

givers liave usually stamped their codes with a divine sanc- 
tion. Beligion is the great bond by which men have at all 
times been held in social union ; the introduction of a new 
religion and the &11 of the old is a revolution as violent as a 
military conquest, and it may be centuries before the new 
fi'amework is strong enongh to act as a bond to society. 

(10) The spread of Christianity among the Egyptians was 
such that their teachers found it necessary to supply them 
vrith a life of Jesus, written in their own language, that they 
might the more readily explain to tliom bis claim to be 
obeyed, and the nature of his commands. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians, for such was the name cigQQ„ 
this work bore, has long since been lost, and was Aieiipar. 
little quoted by the Alcsandrians. It waa moat '"™' 
likely a translation from one of the four gospels, though it 
hod some different readings suited to its own church, and 
contained some praise of celibacy not found in the New 
Testament ; but it was not valued by the Greeks, and was 
lost on the spread of the Coptic translation of the whole 
Now Testament. 

(11) The grave serious Christiana of Upper Egypt were 
very unlike the lively Alexandrians. But though the 
difference arose from peculioritiea of national character, it 
waa only spoken of as a difibrenoe of opinion. The 
Egyptians formed an ascetic sect in the church, who were 
called beretiea by the Alexandrians, and named Docetffi, 
because they tanght tliat the Saviour was a god, and did not 
really suffer on the cross, but was crucified only in appear- 
ance. They of necessity used the Gospel according to the 
Ij^yptiaus, which is quoted by Cassianus, one of their 
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writers ; many of tbem renounced marriage with the other 

pleasures and duties of social life, and placed their chief 

virtue in painful self-denial ; and out of them sprang tint 

Etymoiogi. remarkable class of hermits, monks, and fiEithen of 

con Mag. the descrt who in a few centuries covered Europe 

°^™- ^th monasteries. To act the Egyptian was p»- 

verbial with the Greeks for being sly and for being gloomy 

(12) It is remarkable that the translation of a gospel into 
Coptic introduced a Greek alphabet into the Coptic lan- 
guage. Though for all religious purposes the scribes con- 
tinued to use the ancient hieroglyphics, in which we tiaoe 
the first steps by which pictures are made to represent woids 
and syllables rather than letters, yet for the common pur- 
poses of writing they had long since made use of the 
enchorial or common hand, in which the earlier system of 
writing is improved by the characters representing only 
letters, though sadly too numerous for each to have a fixed 
and well-known force. But, as the hieroglyphics were also 
always used for carved writing on all subjects, and the 
common hand only used on papyrus with a reed pen, the 
latter became whoUy an indistinct running hand ; it lost thai 
beauty and regularity which the hieroglyphics, like the 
Greek and Eoman characters, kept by being carved on stooe, 
and hence, it would seem, arose the want of a new alphabet 

for the New Testament. TluswiB 
, TffiT ffl made by merely adding to the GreA 

6 s iuiL alphabet six new letters borrowed 

q from the hieroglyphics (see Kg. 
108) for those sounds which the 
^ Greeks did not use ; and the writing 
was then written from left to ri^^t 
^ like an European, language. B/ 
^ this Coptic alphabet the Greeks lo* 
paid an old debt to the Egyptians. 
J <A> 2C Egypt had before taught Greece and 

J ^ ^-^*^® ^^^* ^^ ^*® neighbours the first 

^ O rudiments of the ai-t of ?nritiiig; 

Fig. 108.-SIX Coptic Letters, with and now Greece gave back to Egni 

their Hieroglyphic Originals, the last improvement in that ait 

in the form of an alphabet of thirty wellnshaped letten. 
The cumbersome and inexact hieroglyphics were left in the 
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ioe of Isis, Serapis, and the bull Apis ; while the new 
better alphabet, removing the readers' thoughts from the 
superstitions, were found to be a valuable help to the 
Ad of the new religion. 

L3) It was only on the ancient hieroglyphics thus faUing 
• disuse that the Greeks of Alexandria, almost for the 
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i time, had the curiosity to study the principles on wh cli 
f were written. Clemens Alexandrinus, who thought no 
ttch of knowledge unworthy of his attention, g^„^^^ 
38 a slight account of them, nearly agreeing 
li the results of our modern discoveries. He mentions the 
)e kinds of writing; fii-st, the hieroglyphic (see Fig. lOft^; 
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secondly, the hieratic (see Fig. 110), wbicH ifl netily 
the same, but written with a pen, and less onuunental tbn 
the carved figures ; and thirdly, the e^rietologrtqpkie^ or 
oommon alphabetic writing, now msually called the enchoml 
(see Fig. 111). He then divides the hieroglyphio into tiie 
alphabetic and the symbolic ; and lastly, he divides the 
symbolic characters into the imitative, tiie figurative, ami 
those formed like riddles. As instances of these last we ma 
quote, for the first, the three zigzag lines, which by simple imi- 
tation mean " Water ;" for the second, the oval, winch means *• 
Name,'' because kings' names were written within ovals ; and 
for the third, a cup with three anvils, which mean ^ Lord ol 
Battles," because " Cup " and *' Lord " have nearly the bun 
sound NEB, and " Anvils " and " Battles " have nearly ibs 
same sound, MESHE (see Fig. 112). 

(14) In this reign PantsBnus of Athens, a Stoio j^iib- 

sopher, held the first place among the Christiaas «f 
^Sf^t, Alexandria. He is celebrated for uniting the stofy 

of heathen learning with a religious zeal which led 
him to preach Christianity in India, or rather AbyasiDii. 
He introduced a taste for philosophy among the Chnstiaos; 
and, though Athenagoras rather deserves that honour, he WM ] 
called the founder of the catechetical school, which gaie 
birth to the series of learned Christian writers tiiat flouridied 
in Alexandria for the next century. To have been a leaned 
man and a Christian, and to have encouraged learning amcng 
the catechists in his schools, may seem deserving of no gnat 
praise. Was the religion of Jesus to spread ignorance and 
darkness over the world ? But we must remember that t 
new religion cannot be introduced without some danger tint 
learning and science may get forbidden, together with the 
ancient superstitions which had been taught iu the same 
schools ; we shall hereafter see that in the quarrels between 
pagans and Christians, and again between the several seds of 
Christians, learning was often reproached with being un- 
favourable to true religion ; and then it will be granted that 
it was no small merit to have founded a school in which ] 
learning and Christianity went hand in hand for nearly two 
centuries. FantaBnus has left no writings of his own, and is 
best known through his pupil or fellow-student Clemeoi. 
He is said to have brought with him to Alexandria^ from the 
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Jewish CbriBtians that he met with on his travels, a copy 
of St. Matthew's Gk)spel in the orig'nal Hebrew, a merony- 
work now nnfortiinately lost, which if we possessed mus, CataL 
it would settle for us the disputed point, whether ^'^p'**'^- 
or no it contained all that now bears that apostle's name in 
the Greek translation. 

(15) The learned, industrious, and pious Clemens, who, to 
distinguish him from Clemens of Borne, is usually called 
Clemens Alexandrinus, succeeded Fantsonus in the catechetical 
school, and was at the same time a voluminous writer. He 
was in his philosophy a Platonist, though sometimes called 
of the Eclectic school. He has left an Address to the 
GentileB, a treatise on Christian behaviour called Pedagogus, 
and eight books of Stromata, or coUeotiona, which he wrote to 
describe the perfect Christian or Gnostic, to furnish the 
believer with a model for his imitation, and to save him from 
being led astray by the sects of Gnostics '' falsely so called." 
By his advice, and by the imitation of Christ, the Christian 
IB to step forward from faith, through love, to knowledge ; 
from being a slave, he is to become a faithful servant and 
then a son ; he is to become at last a god walking in the 
fleeh. In these writings Clemens pleads the cause of 
learning, both as a Christian and a scholar, saying that all 
science is sent from heaven as the true foundation of 
religion ; and he does not scruple to quote Plato for philo- 
sophical arguments, while quoting the New Testament for its 
religious truths. He points out to us the passage g^^^ 

in Plato, which we cotdd never otherwise have 
found, in which that philosopher was said to have taught the 
doctrine of the trinity. '^When Plato says, All 
things are around the King of all, and all things ^u^l So 
are because of him, and he is the cause of all that is 
good; and the things which are second are around the 
second; and the thuigs which are third are around the 
third ; I cannot but understand that the holy trinity was 
meant ; that the third was the Holy Spirit, and the second 
the Son, through whom all things were made according to 
the will of the Father." 

(16) Bat Clemens was not wholly free from the mysticism 
which was the chief mark of the Gnostic sect. He strom. vi. 
th nght much of the sacred power of numbers. Abraham 
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had three hnndred and eighteen servants when he rescued 
Lot, which when written in Greek numerals thns, iTh, 
formed the sacred sign for the name of Jesus. Ten 
was a perfect number, and is that of the commandmentB 
given to Moses. Seven was a glorious number, and there 
are seven Pleiades, seven planets, seven days in the week; 
and the two fishes and five barley loaves, with which the 
multitude were miraculously fed, together make the number 
of years of plenty in Egypt under Joseph. Clemens also 
quotes several lines in praise of the seventh day, which he 
says were from Homer, Hesiod, and Callimachus ; but here 
there is reason to believe that he was deceived by the pioos 
fraud of Aristobulus, or some other zealous Jew, as no such 
lines are now to be found in the pagan poets. His judgmeot 
was not equal to his learning and piety ; and in his writiiigB 
many an addition is made to the simple religion which Jesa 
taught and practised. 

(17) During the reign of Febtinax, which lasted only 
three months, we find no traces of his power in E^ypt, 

y. except the money which the Alexandrians coined in 

Numi his name. It seems to have been the duty of the 

-Sigypt. prefect of the mint, as soon as he heard of an 

^^' ' emperor's death, to lose no time in issuing coing in 

the name of his successor. It was one of the means to 

proclaim and secure the allegiance of the province for the 

new emperor. 

(18) During the reign of Commodus, Pescennius Niger 
s artianu. ^^^ heen at the head of the legion that was em- 
vit. Pescen- ploycd in Upper Egypt in stopping the inroads d 

"^ their troublesome neighbours, who already aoxu^ 
times bore the name of Saracens. He was a hai^ 
soldier, and strict in his discipline, while he shared tk 
labours of the field and of the camp with the men midef 
him. He would not allow them the use of wine ; and onot 
when the troops that guarded the frontier at Syene sent to 
ask for it, he bluntly answered, " You have got the Nile to 
drink, and cannot possibly want more." Once, when a cohort 
had been routed by the Saracens, the men complained that 
they could not fight without wine ; but he would not xelai 
in his discipline ; " Those who have just now beaten yon," 
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said Niger, " drink nothing but water." He gained the love 
and thanks of the people of Upper Egypt by thus bridling 
the lawlessness of the troops ; and they gave him his statue 
cnt in black basalt, in allusion to his name Niger. This 
statue was placed in his Boman villa. 

(19) But on the death of Pertinax, when Septimius Severus 
declared himself emperor in Pannonia, Niger, who was then 
in the province of Syria, did the same. Egypt and the 
Egyptian legions readily and heartily joined his party 
which made it unnecessary for him to stay in that part of 
the empire ; so he marched upon Greece, Thrace, 

and Macedonia. But there, after a few months, he vtu^TeS 
was met by the army of his rival, who also sent a 
second army into Egypt ; and he was defeated and slain at 
Oyzicus in Mysia, after having been acknowledged as 
emperor in Egypt and Syria for perhaps a year and a few 
months. We find no Alexandrian coins of Niger, although 
we cannot allow a shorter space of time to his reign than 
one whole year, together with a few months of the pre- 
ceding and following years. Within that time Severus had 
to march upon Eome against his first rival Julian, to punish 
the prsetorian guards, and then to conquer Niger. 

(20) After the deafch of his rival, when Severus was the 
undisputed master of the empire, and was no longer ^ 
want^ in the other provinces, he found leisure to 

Tisit Egypt; and, like other active-minded travellers, he 
examined the pyramids of Memphis and the temples at 
Thebes, and laughed at the worship of Serapis and the 
Egyptian animals. His visit to Alexandria was marked by 
many new laws. Now that the Greeks of that city, crushed 
beneath two centuries of foreign rule, had lost any remains 
of courage or of pride that could make them feared by their 
Roman master, he relaxed part of the strict policy of Augustus. 
He gave them a senate and a municipal form of government, a 
privilege that had hitherto been refused in distrust to that 
great cityj though freely granted in other provinces - «-j^^ 
where rebellion was less dreaded. He also orna- 
mented the city with a temple to Bhea, and with a public 
bath, which was named after himself the Bath of Severus. 

(21) The quick succession of three usurping emperorp 
VOL. n. p 
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within three years of the murder of Commodus had left many 

phiiostra- <^^^^^ marked with the guilt of rebellion, and some 

tus, In vit. eager to rush into it. Proclus, the Sophist, who had 

^ a profitable school of rhetoric at Naucratis, his 

native city, found the place then too much 'unsettled by the 

political changes for his school to thrive there ; so he put his 

large property, of money, furniture, slaves, books, papyros, 

and other merchandise, on board a ship, and removed to 

Athens, where a number of pupils flocked around him as 

before, each paying one hundred drachmae, or about four 

pounds sterling, for as many lectures as he chose to attend. 

The city of Naucratis, which had given birth to Atheiuras 

and Julius Pollux, henceforth ceased to be a seat of learning. 

(22) Severus made a law, says the pagan historian, forbid- 
spartianus, ding anybody, under a severe punishment, from be- 
vii. severi. coming Jow or Christian. But he who gives' the 

blow is likely to speak of it more lightly than he who smartB 

Fusebios ^^^®^ ^* > *^^ ^^ learn from the historian of the 
Ecci. Hist. Church, that, in the tenth year of this reign, tbs 
lib. vL Christians suflfered a cruel persecution from their 
^^* * governors and their fellow-citizens. ITie persecH- 
tion was general over the empire, and not confined to Egypt 
There Christianity had caused no active disturbance to tiie 
government ; but the Alexandrian Christians suffered with 
the rest. Among others who then lost their lives for thdr 
religion was Leonides, the father of Origen. He left fleffli 
orphan children, of whom the eldest, that justly celebiated 
writer, was only sixteen years old, but was already deeplf 
read in the Holy Scriptures, and in the great writers of Greeeei 
As the property of Leonides was forfeited, his children were 
left in poverty ; but the young Origen was adopted by » 
wealthy lady, zealous for the new religion, by whose help he 
was enabled to continue his studies under Clemens. In order 
to read the Old Testament in the original, he made himself 
master of the Hebrew language, which was a study theft 
very unusual among the Greeks, whether Jews or Chri8tiaoi> 

(23) In this persecution of the Church all public worship 
Tertuinan. was forbiddcu to the Christians ; and Tertullian « 

Apoiog. xxiv. Qg^P^jjjj^gQ eloquently complains that while the 

emperor allowed the Egyptians to worship cows, go«h| 
or crocodiles, or indeed any animal they chose, he only 
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punidlied those that bowed down before the Creator and 
Governor of the world. Of course, at this time of Hierony- 
fcrouble the catechetical school was broken up and mus. Ca^. 
scattered, so that there was no public teaching of ^^^^^^' 
Christianity in Alexandria. But Origen ventured to do that 
privately which was forbidden to be done openly ; and, when 
the storm had blown over, Demetrius, the bishop, appointed 
him to that office at the head of the school which he had 
already so bravely taken upon himself in the houi: of danger. 
Qrigen could boast of several pupils who added their names 
to the noble list of martyrs who lost their lives for Christianity, 
among whom the best known was Plutarch, the brother of 
Heraclas. Origen afterwards removed for a time to Palestine, 
and fell imder the displeasure of his own bishop for being 
there ordained a presbyter. 

(24) The charge of the catechetical school then fell to 
Heraclas, in whose hands it fully maintained its high EuseWns, 
character ; and it was then that the custom began of >^ccL Hist 
foreign pupils coming to Alexandria to study ^*^-^^^^- 
Christianity. Among others Julius Africanus there studied 
ander Heraclas. He was a native of Palestine, perhaps of 
Emmans ; and to gain further knowledge of Christianity he 
did not go to Galilee, where the Saviour himself had taught, 
nor to Antioch, where the apostles had been teaching, 
Imt he came to this seat of learning. Here he wrote his 
great work on chronology, to prove the antiquity of the true 
religion. In this he was chiefly guided by Manetho's history 
of Egypt. But his chronology is now for the most part lost, 
and known to us only in the pages of Eusebius and 
Syncellns ; and thus our knowledge of Manetho's history is 
now chiefly gained by finding Africanus, who quoted him, 
himself quoted by those two writers. 

(25) In Egypt Severus seems to have dated the years 
of his reign from the death of Niger, though he 2oega, 
had reigned in Eome since the deaths of Pertinax Numi 
and Julian. His Egyptian coins are either copper, ^ochon 
or brass plated with a little silver ; and after a few ModaiUes 
reigns even those last traces of a silver coinage are *'WP^- 
lost in this falling country. In tracing the liistory of a 
word's meaning we often throw a light upon the customs of 
a nation. Thus, in Home, gold was so far common thai 
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avarice was called the love of gold ; while in Greece, where 
silver was the metal most in use, money was called argurion, 

Epiphanius, ^^ *^® ^°^® ^^J ^* ^^ curiouslj shown that silver 

De ponderi-' was no longer used in Egypt, by our finding that 

^ the brass coin of one hundred and ten grains weight, 

as being the only piece of money seen in circulation, was 

named an argurion. 

(26) The latter years of the reign of Cabaoalla were 
Herodia- Spent in visiting the provinces of his wide empire; 

nils. lib. iv. and after he had passed through Thrace and Ada 
A.D. 211. ]j/[inQ3.^ Egypt had the misfortune to be honoured bj 
a visit from its emperor. The satirical Alexandrians, who 
in the midst of their own follies and vices were always doTer 
in lashing those of their rulers, had latterly been tomiog 
their unseemly jokes against Caracalla. They had laughed 
at his dressing like Achilles and Alexander the Great, while 
in bis person he was below the usual height ; and they had 
not forgotten his murder of his brother, and his talkmg d 
marrying his own mother. Some of these dangerooa 
witticisms had reached his ears at Eome, and they were not 
forgotten. But Caracalla never showed his displeasure ; and 
as he passed through Antioch he gave out that he was going 
to visit the city founded by Alexander the Great, and to 
consult the oracle in the temple of Serapis. 

(27) The Alexandrians in their joy got ready the hocap 
tombs for his sacrifices ; and the emperor entered their d^ 
through rows of torches to the sound of soft music, while the 
air was sweetened with costly scents, and the road scattered 
with flowers. After a few days he sacrificed in the temple d 
Serapis, and then visited the tomb of Alexander, where ba 
took off his scarlet cloak, his rings, and his girdle covered 
with precious stones, and dutifully laid them on the 
sarcophagus of the hero. The Alexandrians were delimited 
with their visitor ; and crowds flocked into the city to 
witness the daily and nightly shows, little aware of the 
unforgiving malice that was lurking in his mind. 

(28) The emperor then issued a decree that all the yotrUM 
of Alexandria of an age to enter the army should meet hia 
in a plain on the outside of the city ; they had already a 
Macedonian and a Spartan phalanx, and he was going to 
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make an Alexandrian phalanx. Accordingly the plain was 
filled with thousands of young men, who were ranged in 
bodies according to their height, their age, and their fitness 
for bearing arms, while their friends and relations came in 
equal numbers to be witnesses of their honour. The emperor 
moved through their ranks, and was loudly greeted with their 
cheers, while the army which encircled the whole plain was 
gradually closing round the crowd and lessening the circle. 
When the ring was formed, Caracalla withdrew with his 
guards and gave the looked-for signal. The soldiers then 
lowered their spears and charged on the imarmed crowd, of 
whom a part were butchered and part driven headlong into 
the ditches and canals ; and such was the slaughter that the 
waters of the Nile, which at midsummer are always red with 
the mud from the upper country, were said to have flowed 
coloured to the sea with the blood of the sufferers. Caracalla 
then returned to Antioch, congratulating himself dj^^ 
on the revenge that he had taken on the Alexan- Cassius, 
drians for their jokes ; not however till he had con- ^^^' ^*^^** 
secrated in the temple of Serapis the sword with which he 
boasted that he had slain his brother Geta. 

(29) Caracalla further punished . the Alexandrians by stop- 
ping the public games and the allowance of com to the 
citizens ; and, to lessen the danger of their rebelling, he had 
the fortifications carried betweenfthe rest of the city and the 
great palace-quarter the Bruchium, thus dividing Alexandria 
into two fortified cities, with towers on the walls between 
them. Hitherto under the Bomans, as under the Ptolemies, the 
Alexandrians had been the trusted favourites of their rulers, 
who made use of them to keep the Egyptians in bondage. But 
imder Caracalla that policy was changed ; the Alexandrians 
were treated as enemies ; and we see for the first time Egyp- 
tians taking their seat in the Boman senate, and the Dion 
Egyptian religion openly cultivated by the emperor, ^^^ 
who then built a temple in Bome to the goddess Isis. spartiauuti. 

(30) On the murder of Caracalla, Maobintts, who was 
thongnt to be the author of his death, was acknow- J. Capitou- 
ledged as emperor; and though he only reigned °"*' 
for about two months, yet, as the Egyptian new^oe^Numi 
yeai^s day fell within that time, we find Alex- x^syif^ 
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andrian coins for the first and second years of Ids idgn. 

The Egyptians pretended that the deatib of Caracalla hiA 

been foretold by signs from heaven ; that a ball of fiie had 

DioQ fallen on the temple of Serapis, which destroyed 

cai«sius. nothing but the sword with which Caracalla hid 

iib.ixxvui. gj^.^ j^ig brother; and that an Egyptian named 

Serapion, who had been thrown into a lion's den for naming 
Macrinus as the future emperor, had escaped unhurt by tiie 
wild beasts. 

(31) Macrinus recalled from Alexandria Julian, the prefect 
of Egypt, and appointed to that post his friend BasiliuLOs, 
with Marius Secundus, a senator, as second in command, idio 
was the first senator that had ever held command in I^gyp^^ 
He was himself at Antioch when Bassianus, a Syrian, pie- 
tending to be the son of Caracalla, offered himself to tiid 
legions as that emperor's successor. He is known by the 
name of Elagabalus. When the news reached Alenmdiii 
that the Syrian troops had joined the pretended AntoniniB, 
the prefect Basilianus at once put to death the public comieEB 
that brought the unwelcome tidings. But when, a few dxjt 
afterwards, it was known that Macrinus had been de&ftted 
and killed, the doubts about his successor led to serioa 
struggles between the troops and the Alex£mdrian& The 
Alexandrians could have had no love for a son of CaracaDft; 
Basilianus and Secundus had before declared against him; 
but, on the other hand, the choice of the soldiers was guided 
by their brethren in Syria. The citizens flew to arms, ind 
day after day was the battle fought in the streets of 
Alexandria between two parties, neither of whom was strong 
(inough, even if successful, to have any weight in settling the 
fate of the Eoman empire. Marius Secundus lost his li& in 
the struggle. The prefect Basilianus fled to Italy to esci^ 
from his own soldiers ; and the province of Egypt tiwn 
followed the example of the rest of the East in acknowledging 
the new emperor, 

i^ampridius. (32) For four years Eome was disgraced hy the 

^ ^'^m'^ sovereignty of Elagabalus, the pretended son of 

Zoega. Caracalla, and we find his coins each year in 

Num. ^g. Alexandria. He was succeeded by the yonng 

Alexandbb, whose amiable virtues however could not gun 
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for him the respect which he lost hj the weakness of his 
goYerninent. The Alexandrians, always ready to Lampridiua, 
lampoon their rulers, laughed at his wish to be an^lf*" 
thought a Roman ; they called him the Syrian, the > j>. 222. 
high-priest, and the ruler of the synagogue. And well might 
they think slightly of his government when a pre- pj^^ 
feet of Egypt owed his appointment to the emperor's Cassius. 
want of power to punish him. Epagathus had "*^-*^^"- 
headed a mutiny of the praetorian guards in Eome, in which 
their general Ulpian was killed ; and Alexander, afraid to 
punish the murderers, made the ringleader of the rebels 
prefect of Egypt in order to send him out of the way ; so 
little did it then seem necessary to follow the cautious policy 
of Augustus, or to fear a rebellion in that province. But 
after a short time, when Epagathus had been forgotten by 
the Boman legion, he was removed to the government of 
Crete, and then at last punished with death. 

(33) Potamo, a teacher of philosophy in Alexandria, had 
framerly tried, though with very little success, to Diogenes 
unite the followers of Plato and Aristotle, by show- Laeriius, 
ing how far the doctrines of those two philosophers ^^*^°^^"™* 
agreed. But in this reign he was followed in his ^^^^^ 
attempt by Ammonius Saccas, who became the founder of a 
new and most important school of philosophy, that of the 
Alexandrian Platonists. It is much to be regretted that we 
know so little of a man who was able to work so great a 
change in the philosophy of the pagan world, and ^ho had 
80 great an influence on the opinions of the Christians. But 
he wrote nothing, and is only known to us through his pupils, 
in whose writings we trace the mind and system of the 
teacher. The most celebrated of these pupils were 
Plotinus, Herennius, and Origen, a pagan writer, v?t?Piotini! 
together with Longinus, the great master of the 
** sublime," who owns him his teacher in elegant literature. 
Ammonius was unequalled in the variety and depth of his 
knowledge, and was by his followers called heaven-taught. 
He aimed at putting an end to the triflings and 
quarrels of the philosophers by showing that all the v?t!^^ 
great truths were the same in each system, and by 
pointing out where Plato and Aristotle agreed instead of where 
Uiey differed; or rather by culling opinions out of both 
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schools of philosophy, and by gathering together the scattered 
limbs of Truth, whose lovely form had been hewn to pieoes 
and thrown to the four winds like the mangled body of 
Osiris. 

(34) As a critic Ammonius walked in the very highest 
path, not counting syllables and marking faulty Imes, lib 
the followers of Aristarchus, but leading the pupils in his 
lecture- room to admire the beauties of the great authors, and 

firing them with the wish to rival them. He pointed 
Sect x5i.' ^^* *o them the passages in which Plato, to improfe 

his style, had entered on a noble strife with Homer, 
and had tried in his prose to equal beauties of the poot which 
age after age had stamped with its approval. Of these 
lectures Longinus was a hearer, and to them we owe much of 
his golden treatise on the Sublime in writing, a treatise 
written to encourage authors in the aim after excellence, and 
to instruct them in the art of taking pains. This work of 
Longinus is the noblest piece of literary criticism which 
came forth from the Museum. In it we find the Old 
Testament quoted for the first time by a pagan writer ; it is 
quoted for its style only, but we may thence reasonal^ 
suppose that it was not unknown to his great master 
Ammonius, and may have been of use to him in his lectures 
on philosophy, as indeed the Jewish opinions seem to hafs 
coloured the writings of his followers. 

(35) Plotinus was born at Lycopolis, and, after studying 

philosophy for many years, he entered the school 
vit?*piotS 0^ Ammonius at the age of twenty-eight, where he 

studied for eleven years more. In the works d 
Plotinus we have the philosophy of the Greeks, freed from 
their mythology, taking up the form of a philosophical 
religion, a deism accompanied with a pure and high-toned 
morality, but clouded in all the darkness of metaphysics. 
Like the other Platonists, he enlarges on the doctrine of the 
trinity, though without using the word. He argues against 
the philosophy of the Gnostics, and points out that in calling 
the world evil, and the cause of evil, they were denying the 
goodness or power of the Creator, and lowering the model 
upon which their own characters were to be formed. He 
teaches that it is not enough for a man to have the virtues of 
society, or even to be without vices, but he must aim high^ 
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and take God for his model ; and that after all his pains he 
will still fall far short of his aim ; for though one man may 
be like another as a pictnre is like a picture, yet a good man 
can only be like God as a copy is like the original. 

(36) In the Greek mythology the gods were limited in 
iheir powers and knowledge ; they were liable to mistakes, 
to yicious passions, and to change of purpose. Like man- 
kind, whose concerns they rather meddled with than 
govemed, they were themselves under the all-powerful laws 
of fjEite ; and they seemed to have been looked upon as agents 
or servants of a deity, while the deity himself was wanting. 
It was round this unfortunate framework that the pagans 
entwined their hopes and fears, their feelings of human 
weakness, of devotion, of duty, and of religion. By tho 
philosophers indeed this had been wholly thrown aside as a 
&ble ; but they had offered to the ignorant multitude no- 
fliing in its place. Those who sneered at the baseless 
system of the many raised no fabric of their own. It re- 
mained for the Alexandrian Platonists, borrowing freely 
from the Egyptians, the Jews, and the Christians, to offer to 
their followers the beautiful philosophy of Plato in a form 
more nearly approaching what we could call a religion. 
Tho overwhelming feeling of our own weakness, and of the 
debt which we owe to some unseen power above us, was not 
confined to the Christians, though perhaps strongly called 
into being by the spread of their religion. It was this 
feeling that gave birth to the New Platonism of the Alex- 
andrians, which the pagans then raised up as a rival to the 
religion of the New Testament. The same spirit which led 
these Eclectic philosophers, in forming their own system, to 
make use of the doctrines of Aristotle as well as those of 
Plato, taught them to look also to Christianity for whatever 
would give a further strength to their philosophy. To swell 
the numbers of their forces, they counted among their allies 
many of the troops of the enemy. And in so doing they 
were followed unfortunately by the Christians, who, while 
they felt the strength of their own arguments and the 
inperiority of their own philosophy, still, in order to help 
the approach of converts, and to lessen the distance which 
■eparated them from the philosophers, were willing to make 
Ittge advances towards Platonism. 
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(37) But these pagan writers are hardly so well known as 
Origan, who on his return to Alexandria was the chief orna- 
ment of the Christian church. Origen was as well read in 
the poets and philosophers of Greece as in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures ; and he pleaded the cause of his religioii 
as well by the purity, piety, and humility of his life, as hj 

De ora^ *^® learning and ability of his writings. But he ii 
tione, now Called a heretic because in his work on Prayer 

^^' * he writes against the custom of addressing prayen 
to Jesus. He has also been much blamed for arguing agamrt 
the eternity of future punishments ; as when men had not 
yet thought of making their own punishments lead to the 
amendment of the criminal, they did not see that ibflj 
wronged their heavenly Father by thinking that his pimisb- 
ments were meant for vengeance. He reduced into 

Lewtv? a system the mystic method of interpreting the 
Scriptures which Fhilo and the Alexandrian Jem 
had used in their endeavour to make the Old Testament 
speak a meaning more agreeable to their philosophy. Hs 
said that every text has a threefold meaning, the histodfl^ 
the moral, and the mystic, arising from the division of ov 
powers into the bodily, the moral, and the intellectual; atti 
he of course attached the greatest value to that sense whid 
is furthest removed from the simple meaning of the woidi. 
The Old Testament was still the principal sacred volume d 
the Christians. Had Origen, like modem Christians, given 
his chief attention to the New Testament, he would perhaps 
have felt no need of this mode of interpretation, nor a iruh 
to make the ancient records speak a more modem meaning. 
His chief work is his answer to Celsus, who had writtoi an 
attack upon Christianity. Origen, however, was misled \ij 
the examples of Clemens and Ammonius, and like then 
attempted to unite with Christianity many of the dreams of 
Alexandrian Platonism. Indeed it is from the rise of the 
school of Ammonius, and from this spread of Platoniain 
amongst the Christians, that we must date the wide diviekn 
between Judaism and Christianity, which became broader 
and broader, till by the decrees of the council of Nicsa it 
was made into a gulf that now seems scarcely passable. 

(38) Whoever makes an effort to be useful is soon caUod 
upon to make a second effort to bear the disappointment of 
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his want of sncoess. Sach was the case with Origen; 
and in the tenth year of this reign he withdrew euscWub, 
to Osasarea, on finding himself made uncomfort- Ecci. Hist. 
able at Alexandria by the displeasure of Demetrius ^^' ^ 
the bishop ; and he left the care of the Christian ^'^' ^^* 
achool to^Heraclas, who had been one of his pupils. Origen's 
opinions met with no blame in Csesarea, where Christianity 
was not yet so far removed from its early simplicity as in 
Egypt. The Christians of Syria and Palestine highly prized 
his teaching when it was no longer valued in Alexandria. 
He died at Tyre in the reign of Gallus. Many of his 
writings are addressed to his friend Ambrosius, at Hieronv. 
whose persuasion they were written, and who had mus, Cat. 
been recalled by him from the heresy of the Mar- ^^^' 
cionites. Ambrosius was a deacon in the church and a rich 
man; he died before Origen, and was much blamed 
having left nothing by will to his friend, who was then 
old age and poverty. 

(89) On the death of Demetrius, Heraclas, who had just 
before succeeded Origen in the charge of the Chris- 
tian school, was chosen bishop of Alexandria ; and AnSSell 
Christianity had by that time so far spread through 
the cities of Upper and Lower Egypt that he found it neces- 
sary to ordain twenty bishops under him, while three had 
been found enough by his predecessor. From his being the 
head of the bishops, who were all styled fathers, Heraclas 
received the title of Papa, pope or grandfather, the title 
afterwards used by the bishops of Eome. 

(40) Among the presbyters ordained by Heraclas was 
Ammonins Saccas, the founder of the Platonic school ; but 
he afterwards forsook the religion of Jesus ; and Hierony- 
we must not mistake him for a second Alexandrian raw, Cat 
Christian of the name of Ammonius, who can hardly ^"P^®"** 
have been the same person as the former, for he never 
changed his religion, and was the author of the Evangelical 
Canons, a work afterwards continued by Eusebius of 
Oesarea. 

(41) Among the pagans of Alexandria we may mention 
HJeorodian, the author of a history of Rome from the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius to his own times. It is written in an 
el^ant style, and is more particularly valuable for a period 
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of history where we have so few historians to gnide va 

suidas ^^ ^^® *^® ®^^ ^^ Apollonius, an author who 
had written largely on rhetoric and grammar, 
particularly on the dialects, tones, and accents. 

(42) On the death of the Emperor Alexander, while Italy 
235 ^*® *^^^ *^ pieces by civil wars and by its generals' 

rival claims for the purple, the Alexandrians seem 

to have taken no part in the struggles, but to have acknow- 

Zoega, lodged each emperor as soon as the news reached 

Numi them that he had taken the title. In one year we find 

®^*' Alexandrian coins of Maximin, and his son Mahmub. 

^^•^^* ^ith those of the two (Jordians, who for a few 

weeks reigned in Carthage, and in the next year we 

again have coins of Maximin and Maximus, with those of 

Balbinus and Pupienus, and of Gordianus Pius. 

(43) The Persians, taking advantage of the weakness in 

the empire caused by these civil wars, had latterly 
^ffin'tbeen harassing the eastern frontier? and it sooi 

became the duty of the young Gordian to march 
against them in person. Hitherto the Eoman armies had 
usually been successful ; but imfortunately the Persians, or 
rather their Syrian and Arab allies, had latterly risen as 
much as the Bomans had fallen off in courage and warlike 
skill. The army of Gordian was routed, and the emperiff 
himself slain, either by traitors or by the enemy. Hereftfier 
we shall see the Eomans paying the just penalty for the 
example that they had set to the surrounding nations. 
They had taught them that conquest should be a people's 
chief aim, that the great use of strength was to cro^ a 
neighbour ; and it was not long before Egypt and the other 
eastern provinces suffered under the same treatment. So 
little had a defeat been expected that the philosopher 
Plotinus had left his studies in Alexandria to join the army, 
in hopes of gaining for himself an insight into the easteni 
philosophy that was so much talked of in Egypt. After 
the rout of the army he with difficulty escaped to Antioch, 
and thence he removed to Eome, where he taught the 
New Platonism to scholars of all nations, including Serapioc 
the rhetorician, and Eustochius the physician, from Ak^' 
andria. 
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14) FsiLiF, who iB accused by the biBtorianB of being the 
.or of Gordiiin'B death, succeeded him on the cpnouno,, 
ne ; but he is only known in the history of 'i^Q"""- 

pt by his Alexandrian coins, which we find "" 
I th« dates of each of the Eoyen years of hia *'^!^ 
n, and these seem to prove that for one year he Numi 

been associated with Gordian in the purple. -£«rpt> 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE BEI6NS OF DEOIUS, GALLUS, VALERIAN, OALLIBNUB (u- 
BELLIOn), CLAUDIUS, AUBELIAN (bEBELLION), TACnTO, 
PBOBUS (rebellion), OABUS, DIOCLETIAN (tHE GBEAT Bt- 

bellion), galebius, and licinius. A.D. 249 — 323. 

(1) In the reign of Decius the ChriBtians of Egypt woe 

again harassed by the zeal with which the laws against th^ 

religion were put in force. The reason for the jealonsf 

against them we may in part learn from the poUtical stato 

of the country. Christianity addresses itself to the poor, it 

overlooks the distinctions of rank, it raises the servant in hit 

own eyes to a level with his richer master, and the bv- 

barian to an equality with the more educated 

i?L^28! Greek. " Neither is there Jew nor Greek, neitha 

is there slave nor freeman," says the ancient hymn, 

for with God there is no respect of persons. Such an opinum 

had been naturally welcome to the oppressed Egyptiao& 

They were beginning to hold up their heads as fi^bom 

men, to question Greek superiority, and to give trouble to t 

government based upon the traditional belief that allwlto 

were not Greeks or Eomans were slaves. The Greeks^ 

though tolerant of all religions, could not tolerate ilu& 

Christianity had to bear the blame of an increasing dif&col^ 

in govemiug the country ; and the Alexandrian Christians, 

who taught these levelling opinions to the Egyptians, ooaU 

only be looked upon as traitors against Greek supremacy. 

(2) The persecution began by their fellow-citizens in- 

Eusebiua, forming against them ; but in the next year it was 

Ecci. HJsiL followed up by the prefect ^milianus ; and several 

^* ' ^ Christians were summoned before the magistrate 

■ ' . ' and put to death. Many fled for safety to the 

ap^synca- dcsort and to Mount Sinai, where they fell into a 

^""* danger of a different kind; they were taken 

A.D.250. ppigQners by the Saracens and carried away as 

slaves. Dionysius the bishop of Alexandria himself fled 

from the storm, and was then banished to the village d 

Cephro in the western desert, three days* journey from 
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Panetomnm. But his flight was not without some scandal 
to the church, as there were not a few who thought that he 
was called upon by his rank at least to await, if not to court 
the pains of martyrdom. Indeed the persecution was less 
remarkable for the sufferings of the Christians than for the 
numbers who failed in their courage, and renoimced Chris- 
tianity imder the threats of the magistrate. Dionysius the 
bishop, who had shown no courage himself, was willing to 
pardon their weakness, and after fit proof of sorrow again to 
receive them as brethren. But his humanity offended the 
zeal of many whose distance from the dauger had saved them 
from temptation ; and it was found necessary to summcm a 
council at Bome to settle the dispute. In this assembly the 
moderate party prevailed ; and some who refused to receive 
back those who had once fallen away from the faith were 
themselves turned out of the church. 

(8) Dionysius had succeeded Heraclas in the bishopric, 
having before succeeded him as head of the cate- Hierony- 
ehetical school. He was the author of several mus.Cat. 
works, written in defence of the trinitarian opinions, ^^^' 
on the one hand against the Egyptian Gnostics, who said 
that there were eight, and even thirty persons in the God- 
head, and, on the other hand, against the Syrian bishop Paul 
of Samosata on the Euphrates, who said that Jesus was a 
man, and that the Word and Holy Spirit were not persons, 
bat attributes of God. But while Dionysius was thus 
engaged in a controversy with such opposite opinions, Egypt 
and Libya were giving birth to a new view of the 
trinity. Sabellius bishop of Ptolemais near Cyrene HasreUa^iL 
was putting forth the opinion that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit were only three names for the one God, and 
that the Creator of the world had himself appeared 
upon eai-th in the form of Jesus. Against this '^ccifum" 
opinion Dionysius again engaged in controversy, 
arguing againsl Sabellius that Jesus was not the Creator but the 
first of created beings. Thus, while Paul of Samosata said that 
JesoB was only a man, Sabellius said that ho was the almighty 
Creator ; and though starting from such opposite points they 
mot .together iu the belief of the strict unity of God. 

(4) The Christians were thus in each generation changing 
farther and further from the simple truths which had been 
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preached to the fishermen on the Lake of Galilee ; sometimes 
leaning towards Greek polytheism and sometimes towards 
Egyptian mysticism. In proportion as the religion spread 
among the Egyptians, in the same degree it took a more 
Egyptian form. As in each quarrel the most mysterious 
opinions were thought the most sacred, each generation 
added new mysteries to its religion ; and the progress was 
rapid, from a practical piety to a profession of opinions 
which they did not pretend to understand. 

(5) During the reigns of Gallus, of ^miltus -ZEmilianus, 
Zoega. and of Valbeian, the Alexandrians coined money 
Xgjpt. ^^ *^® name of each emperor as soon as the news 
A.D. 252. reached Egypt that he had made Italy acknowledge 
Eusebii^ his title. Gallus and his son reigned two years 
Aj>. 264. ft^d four months ; ^milianus, who rebelled in 

A. Victor. Pannonia, reigned three months ; and i^Valerian 
reigned ahout six years. 

(6) Egypt, as a trading couatry, now suffered severely 
from the want of order and quiet government ; and in par- 
ticular since the reign of Alexander Severus it had been 
kept in a fever by rebellions, persecutions, and this unceasing 
change of rulers. Change brings the fear of change ; and 
this fear checks trade, throws the labourer out of employ- 
ment, and leaves the poor of the cities without wages, and 

without food. Famine is always followed by dis- 
c^rSoon. ®^se ; and Egypt and Alexandria were visited in 

the reign of Gallus by a dreadful plague, one of 
those scourges that force themselves on the notice of the 
historian. It was probably the same disease that in a less 
frightful form has been not uncommon in that country and in 

the lower parts of Syria. The physician Aretasus 
Acutis°\ib!i.^^scribes it under the name of ulcers on the tonsils. 

The unhappy sufferer was tortured at the same time 
with heat and cold. He breathed with pain ; and his breath 
was so putrid that he could not bear his own smell. I^he 
face became discoloured and ghastly. The acuteness of the 
fever made the thirst extreme ; and yet the wretched man 
was afraid to drink, for fear of the pain occasioned by swal- 
lowing. If he ventured to put a draught of water into his 
mouth, it was immediately thrown out at the nostrils witli 
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xmynlsiTO straggles. He was unable either to lie down or 
nil but walked abont in melaneboly uneasiness, shunned by 
STerybodj, and he usually died in violent pain. It seems by 
the letters of Bishop Dionysius that in Alexandria the 
population had so much fallen off that the inhab- Enaebiat 
itants between the ages of fourteen and eighty were ^i- Hist 
not more than those between forty and seventy had 
been formerly, as appeared by old records then existing. 
The misery that the city had suffered may be measured by 
its lessened numbers. 

(7) During these latter years the eastern half of the empire 
was chiefly guarded by Odenathus of Palmyra, the brave and 
fiuthful ally of Eome, under whose wise rule his country for 
a short time held a rank among the great empires of the 
world, which it never could have gained but for an union of 
many favourable circumstances. The city and 

little state of Palmyra is situated in the desert iib!^^2i. 
of Syria, between Damascus and Babylon, one 
hundred and seventy-six Roman miles from the one and 
Dearly twice as far from tho other, and is remarkable for the 
richness of its soil and its pleasant streams, while surrounded 
on every side by vast plains of barren sands. Thus separated 
from the rest of the world, between the Eoman and the 
Parthian empires, it had long kept its freedom, while each of 
those great rival powers rather courted its friendship than 
aimed at conquering it. But, as the cause of Home grew 
weaker, Odenathus wisely threw his weight into the lighter 
scale; and latterly, without aiming at conquest, he found 
himself almost the sovereign of those provinces of the 
Roman empire which were in danger of being overrun by 
the Persians. Valerian himself was conquered, ^^ p^jj,^ 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Sapor, king of vit OaUiel 
Persia; and Gallienus his son, who was idling ^^' 
away his life in disgraceful pleasures in the west, ^^' ^' 
wisely gave the title of emperor to Odenathus, and declared 
him his colleague on the throne. 

(8) No sooner was Valerian taken prisoner than every 
provinco of tho Boman empire, feeling the sword 'rr. Poiiio. 
powerless in the weak hands of Gallienus, declared ^umiL^' 
ik own general emperor; and when Macrianus, aj>. 260. 
vho had been left in command in Syria, gathered together 

VOL. U. Q 
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ihe scattered forces of the eastern armj, and made himself 

omperor of the East, the Egyptians owned him as theii 

sovereign. As Macrianus found his age too great for the 

activity required of a rebel emperor, he made his two sons, 

2oega. Macrianus junior and Quietus, his colleagues ; and 

Numi we find their names on the coins of Alexandria 

'^^'* dated the first and second years of their reign. 

But Macrianus was defeated by Domitianus at the head of a 

part of the army of Aureolus, who had made himself emperor 

in Illyricum, and he lost his life, together with one of hia 

sons, while the other soon afterwards met with the same fate 

from Odenathus. 

(9) After this, Egypt was governed for a short time in the 
name of Gallibnus ; but the fickle Alexandrians soon made a 

Tr.Poiiio, rebel emperor for themselves. The Boman re- 

Vit. JEmi- public, says the historian, was often in danger from 

^**°*' the headstrong giddiness of the Alexandrians. Any 

civility forgotten, a place in the baths not yielded, a heap of 

rubbish, or even a pair of old shoes in the streets, was often 

j^nough to throw the state into the greatest danger, and 

make it necessary to call out the troops to put 

down the riots. Thus, one day one of the prefect's 

slaves was beaten by the soldiers, for saying that his shoes 

were better than theirs. On this a riotous crowd gathered 

round the house of uSSmilianus to complain of the conduct 

of his soldiers. He was attacked with stones and such 

weapons as are usually within the reach of a mob. He had 

no choice but to call out the troops, who, when they had 

quieted the city and were intoxicated with their success, 

saluted him with the title of emperor ; and hatred of 

Gallienus made the rest of the Egyptian army agree to their 

choice. 

(10) The new emperor called himself Alexander, and was 
even thought to deserve the name. He governed Egypt 
during his short reign with great vigour. He led his army 
through the Thebaid, and drove back the barbarians with a 
courage and activity which had latterly been uncommon in 

Tr. poiuo, *^® Egyptian army. Alexandria then sent no 

vit. Gal-' tribute to Kome. " Well ! cannot we live without 

Ueni. Egyptian linen ?" was the forced joke of Grallienus, 

when the Eomans were in alarm at l^e loss of the usual 
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mqpplj of com. But ^milianus was soon beaten by Tbeo- 
dotUB, the general of Gallienns, who besieged him in the 
strong quarter of Alexandria called the Bruchinm, and then 
took him prisoner and strangled him. 

(11) During this siege tho ministers of Christianity were 
able to lessen some of the horrors of war by per- EnseWas. 
snading the besiegers to allow the nseless mouths £cci. HisL 
to qnit the blockaded fortress. Eusebius, after- ^"*^ 
wards bishop of Laodicea, was without the trenches trying to 
lessen the cruelties of the siege ; and Anatolius, the Christian 
Peripatetic^ was within the walls, endeavouring to persuade 
the rebels to surrender. Gallienus, in gratitude to j^ p^uiQ^ 
his general, would have granted him the honour of Vil Mmi- 
a proconsular triumph, to dazzle the eyes of the "*"*' 
Alezandrians ; but the policy of Augustus was not wholly 
forgotten, and the emperor was reminded .by the priests 
that it was xmlawful fur the consular fasces to enter Alex- 
andria. 

J 12) The late Emperor Valerian had begun his reign with 
d treatment of the Christians ; but he was over-persuaded 
by the Alexandrians. He then allowed the power of the 
magistrate to be used, in order to check the Christian 
religion. But in this weakness of the empire, Eusebius. 
Gallienus could no longer with safety allow the £cci. Hist. 
Christians to be persecuted for their religion. ^^''^ 
Both their numbers and their station made it dangerous to 
treat them as enemies ; and the emperor ordered all persecu- 
tion to be stopped. The imperial rescript for that purpose 
was even addressed to ^'Dionjsius, Pinna, Demetrius, and 
tho other bishops ;" ii grants them full indulgence in the 
exercise of their religion, and by its very address almost 
acknowledges their rank in tho state. By this edict of 
Gallienus the Christians were put on a better footing than at 
any time since their numbers brought them under the notice 
of the magistrate. 

(13) When the Bishop Dionysius returned to Alex- 
andria, he found the place sadly ruined by the late Ensebiiu. 
siego. The middle of the city was a vast waste. £cci- Hbt 
It was easier, he says, to go from one end of Egypt ^"* ^^' 
to tbe other than to cross the main street which divided the 
Bmcliium 'from tho western end of Alexandria. The place 
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was still marked with all the horrors of last we^s 
battle. Then, as usual, disease aud famine followed upon 
war. Not a house was without a funeral. Death wu 
everywhere to be seen in its most ghastly form. Bodies 
were left unburied in the streets, to be eaten by the dogi. 
Men ran away from their sickening friends in fear. As tibe 
sun set they felt in doubt whether they should be ali?e to 
see it rise in the morning. Cowards hid their alarms in 
noisy amusements and laughter. Not a few in very despair 
rushed into riot and vice. But the Christians clung to (Hie 
another in brotherly love ; they visited the sick ; they kid 
out and buried their dead ; and many of them therefaj 
caught the disease themselves, and died as martyrs to tliB 
strength of their faith and love. 

(14) The short rebellions of Macrianus and Aleiander 
2oega, ^milianus had made no break in the series of 
Niimi Alexandrian coins in the name of Gallienus. We 
^«yP*- have them for every year of his reign of sixteen 

years, from the death of ^milius ^milianus, when he im 
made emperor by his father Valerian. 

(15) In these times of war and rebellion, the school^ 
whether Christian or pagan, fell off in scholars and in 
learning; but we may mention with honour Anatoliv^ 
whom we have just spoken of at the siege of the Bmchiim. 
He attempted to revive the Peripatetic school in Alexandria; 
and, by taking the opinions of Aristotle as his base, nnl 
joining thereto such doctrines, Christian as well as pagtti 
as he thought true, he wished to do for Aristotle whit 
Ammonius and Plotinus had done so successfully for Ritoi 
Anatolius was no doubt in part moved towards the study of 
Aristotle's colder philosophy by the zeal which the "pmjut 
school of Ammonius had shown towards the opinions of 
Plato. He was probably not very successful in his attempt; 
but he was afterwards followed by others, and we shaD 
hereafter see with regret that the Christians, leaving Fhli 

Hierony- ^^ their euemies, confined themselves to the stii^ 

mus. Cut. of Aristotle. Anatolius wrote largely on matlM* 

^^^' matics and astronomy, and on the true time of Easter; 

and some years afterwards he succeeded Eusebius of Aki* 

andria in the bishopric of Laodicea. We may also mentki 

Pierius, another presbyter of the Alexandrian church, wlioM 
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learned and elegant writings gained bim the name of 
the Younger Origen, and who, when Dionysius was PhiHppns 
made bishop of Alexandria, filled the professor's d^JSl' 
ehair in the catechetical school, with credit to himself 
and nsefallj to the cause of religion. 

(16) At the same time Nepos, one of the Egyp- 
tian bishops, wrote his work against the Alle- Eusebios, 
gorists, who found a second and spiritual meaning £ccL Hisl 
in the Scripture history, and in flavour of the '*'''^^ 
millennium, or the ex|>ected reign of Christ upon earth for 
the space of one thousand years; in support of which 
opinion be quoted the Book of Eevelation. Against this 
heresy Dionysius, as his superior bishop, wrote an epistle, in 
which be even denied the authority of the Book of Eeve- 
lation, and gave it as his opinion that ic was not written by 
John the Apostle ; while many thought that it was written 
bj Cerinthus the Gnostic, who was known to have held the 
same view of the millennium. Dionysius died in the twelfth 
year of this reign, at a great age, having been too old to 
attend the synod of Antioch, where Paul of Samosata was 
oondemned as a heretic. 

(17) About this time Porphyry was at the head of the school 
of Alexandrian Platonists, as the pupil of Plotinus <, ,^ 
and the successor of Ammonius. But though the 
aohool and the philosophy took its name from the city of its 
ftmnder, Porphyry lived for some time in Eome, as the 
xebellions in Alexandria made it a very unfit place for a 
philosophical school. He was an admirer of the Eusebios, 
Egyptian philosophy ; and one of his works on the i^-^P' Kvan. 
Utore of demons, and about the true path to happi- ^^' ^^^' ^^' 
Um, as taught in the Books of Thotl^ was in the form of an 
epistle to Nectanebo, an Egyptian priest. He has left a 
matise entitled. On the Cave of the Nymphs, and a second 
Om Abstinence. His short history, or rather chronology, of 
the Ptolemies is of the greatest value, and its exactness is 
Stored by several eclipses which have been recorded by the 
Alexandrian astronomers, and calculated by the help of 
HBodem science. To Porphyry wo also owe some vaickenaer, 
Df the notes on Homer, &iown under the name of i>e codice ' 
llie Scholia, which seem to have been written while ^***®°*** 

was a student in the Museum at Alexandria, where it was 
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nsnal to exercise the pupils by questions on the great epu 
poet, and for them to give their answers to the professor in 
writing. 

(18) As long as Odenathus lived, the victories of the Ffel* 

myrenes were always over the enemies of Bome ; hak 
^ouio!" on the assassination of himself and his son Hezodei, 

though the armies of Palmyra were still led to 
battle with equal courage, its counsels were no longer guided 
with the same moderation. Zenobia, the widow of OdeoAtiiiii^ 
seized the command of the army for herself and her in&at 
sons Herennius and Timolaus ; and her mascoline comige 
and stem virtues well qualified her for the bold task that An 
had undertaken. She threw off the friendship of Booie, 
and routed the armies which Gallienus sent against her; 

and claiming to be descended from Cleopatra, die 

marched upon Egypt to seize the throne of ha 
ancestors, and to add that kingdom to Syria and Asia Minoi^ 
which she already possessed. 

(19) It was in the last year of the reign of GaUienu 
Tr. Poiiio. ^^^^ Zenobia, the queen of Palmyra^ sent an anny 
Vit! Giaudii. against Egypt. It was led by her general Zabde^ 

Zosimus, who was joined by an Egyptian named Timo- 

*'*'•*• genes; and, with seventy thousand Palmyrenea, 

Syrians, and other barbarians, they routed the Boman armj 

of fifty thousand Egyptians under Probatus. The 

unfortunate Boman general put an end to his own 

Zoega. life; but nevertheless the Palmyrenes were im- 

^STpt. >suc<^6^^^> ft^^ Egypt followed the example d 

Bomo and took the oaths to Claudius. For thiee 

years the coins of Alexandria bear the name of that 

emperor. 

(20) On the death of Claudius, his brother QumnLLOB 
rr. Poiiio. assumed the purple in Europe ; and though he only 
A.D. 270. reigned for seventeen days the AlexandriiD 

money ers found time to engrave dies and to coin money in hii 
name. 

(21) On the death of Claudius also, the Palmyrenes » 
newed their attacks upon Egypt, and this second t^ft vitb 
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snocess. The whole kingdom acknowledged Zekobia fti 
their queen; and in the fourth and fifth years ^oega. 
of her reign in Palmyra we find her name on Numi 
the Alexandrian coins (see Fig. 113). The Greeks, -^^p** 
who had been masters of Egypt for six hundred years, ever 
since the time of Alexander the Great, either in their own name 
or in that of the Eoman emperors, were then for the first 
time governed by an Asiatic. Palmyra in the desert was 
then ornamented with the spoils of Egypt; and travellers 
yet admire the remains of eight large columns of red 
porphyry, each thirty feet high, which stood in frofit of the 
two gates to the great temple. They speak for themselves, 
and tell their own history. From their material and form 
and size we must suppose that these columns were quarried 
between Thebes and the Bed Sea, were cut into shape by 
Egyptian workmen under the guidance of Greek artiste in 
the service of the Eoman emperors ; and were thence carried 
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away by the Syrian queen to the oasis-city in the desert 
between Damascus and Babylon. 

(22) Zenobia was a handsome woman of a dark com- 
plexion, with an aquiline nose, quick piercing eyes, j^^ p^n,^ 
and a masculine voice. Sh& had the command- vilzeiM^ 
ing qualities of Cleopatra, from whom her flatterers 
traced her descent, and she was without her vices. She 
could not speak so many languages as flattery had attributed 
to that fascinating queen ; but while Syriac was her native 
tongue, she was not ignorant of Latin, which she was careful 
to have taught to her children ; she carried on her govern- 
ment in Greek, and could speak Coptic with the Egyptians, 
whose history she had studied and written upon. In her 
dress and manners she joined the pomp of the Persian court 
to the self-denial and military virtues of a camp. With 
these qualities, followed by a success in arms whicll they 
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Beemed to deserve, the world could not help remarking^ tint 
while Gallienus was wasting his time with fiddlers and 
players, in idleness that wonld have disgraced a wonm, 
Zenobia was governing her half of the empire like a man. 

(23) Zenobia made Antioch and Palmyra the capitals of 
her empire, and Egypt became for the time a province of 
Syria. Her religion like her language was Syriac. The 
name of her husband, Odenathus, means the Desire of the 
goddess Adoneth, and that of her son Yaballathus means the 
Desire of the goddess Bualeth. But as her troops were 
many of them Saracens or Arabs, a people nearly the same 
as the Blemmyes, who already foimed part of the people of 
Upper Egypt, this conquest gave a new rank to that pui of 
the population, and made them less quiet thereafter in their 
slavery to the Greeks of Alexandria. 

(24) But the sceptre of Eome had lately been grasped by 
ihe firmer hand of Aubsliak, and the reign of Zenobia drew 

2oega, ^ ^ close. Aurelian at first granted her the titie 

Namt of his Colleague in the empire, and we find Alex- 

^^^ andrian coins with her head on one side and his OD 

pSiX^in *^® other. But he lost no time in leading hi 

Viu Aure- forces iuto Syria, and, after routing Zenobia*s 9imj 

"*°** in one or two battles, he took her prisoner at 

Emessa. He then led her to Rome, where, after being made 

the ornament of his triumph, she was allowed to spend tiie 

rest of her days in quiet, having reigned for four years in 

Palmyra, though only for a few months in Egypt. 

(25) On the defeat of Zenobia it would seem that Egypi 
and Syria were still left under the government of one of her 

2^ SODS, with the title of colleague of Aurelian. The 

Numi' Alexandrian coins are then dated in the first year 

^gypt Qf Aurelian and the fourth of Yaballathus, or, 

^^' ' according to the Greek translation of this name, d 

Athenodorus, who counted his years from the death d 

Odenathus (see Fig. 114). 

(26) The young Kerodes, who had boon killed with his 

father Odenathus, was not the son of Zenobia, hot 

Vit! Horadl ^^ ^ former wife, and Zenobia always acted tomds 

him with the unkindness unfortunately too commoB 

Jo a stepmother. She had claimed the throne for her iofiflt 
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OB H^rennins and Timolaus ; and we aro left in doubt hj 
a historioiiB about VabaUntliaB ; VopiscuB, who pi.v^,^ 
Ub him the Bon of Zenobia, does not tell ne who cos, in vil 
hiB father. We knoff but little of Lim beyond *'^"'*'- 
■ coins ; but from these we loam that, after reigning one 
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ysKT with Anrelian, he aimed at reigning alone, took the 

title of AogoHtne, and dropped the name of Anrelian &om 

his coinB. This step was moat likely the cause of 

bis OTerlhrow and death, which happened in the *'^*"- 

moejear. 

) On the overthrow of Zenobia'a family, Egypt, which 
[ been so fmitful in rebels, submitted to the £mperor 
Anielian, but it was only for a few months. The Greeks 
of Alexandria, now lessened in nambeTs, were found to be no 
longer masters of the kingdom. Former rebellions in Egypt 
had beei) caused by the two Gomui legions and the Greek 
mercenarieB sometimes claiming the right to appoint an 
onperor to the Roman world ; but Zcuobia's conquest bad 
niaed the Egyptian and Arab population in their own 
(pinion, and ^ey were no longer williog to be governed by 
aa Alexandrian or European master. They set up p, y ^ 
KtmoB, a Syrian, a native of Selencia, who took the aa. in vil 
title of emperor ; and resting his power on that ^™^ 
part of the population that had been treated as 
■lares or barbarians for six hundred years, he aimed at the 
aooqnost of Alexandria, 

(W) Firmns was a man of great size and bodily strength, 
ud of ooarso, barbarian manners. He had gained great wodth 
Iff trading to India; and had a paper trade so profitable 
mt he used to boast that he conld feed an army on papyrus 
and glne. His bouBe was famished with glass windows, 
ft Inznrj then bnt little known, and the squares of glass were 
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fastened into the frames by means of bitmn^i. His duel 

strength was in the Arabs or Blemmyes of Upper Egypl^ 

and in the Saracens who had lately been fighting agiinsk 

Yopiscns. Eome under the standard of Zenobia. Fiimoi 

Vit. i*robi. ^Q^ ];iig government at Coptos and Ptolenuus, tai 

held all Upper Egypt ; but he either never conquered 

2oega, Alexandria, or did not hold it for manymontb^ 

Numi as for every year that he reigned in the Thebiid 

^^^ we find Alexandrian coins bearing the name of 

Aurelian. Firmus was at last conquered by Aurelian in 

person, who took him prisoner, and had him tortured and 

then put to death. During these troubles Home had been 

thrown into alarm at the thoughts of losing the nsoil 

supply of Egyptian com, as since the reign of Elag^- 

balus the Eoman granaries had never held more than mi 

wanted for the year ; but Aurelian hastened to write wad 

to the Eoman people that the country was again quiet, tti 

that the yearly supplies which had been delayed by Ai 

wickedness of Firmus would soon arrive safe. Had Firmn 

raised the Eoman legions in rebellion, he would have been 

honoured with the title of a rebel emperor ; but, as Ui 

power rested on the Egyptians and Arabs, Aureliaa onlj 

boasted that ho had rid the world of a robber. 

(29) Another rebel emperor about this time was Domitbi 

Domitianus ; but we have no certain knowledge of the jtti 

in which he rebelled, nor, indeed, without the help of ftl 

coins, should we know in what province of the whole BoDtt 

„ . empire he had assumed the purple. The histont 

ub.i.4».' only tells us that in the reign of Aureliaa ftl 

Zoega. general Domitianus was put to death, for aimiogii 

Numi a change. We learn, however, from the coins, tint 

^^^^ he reigned for pai'ts of a first and a second yeir it 

Numism. Egypt ; but the subject of his reign is not witliMi 

^^ '^ ' its difficulties, as we find Alexandrian coiiiB d 

Domitianus with Latin inscriptions, and dated in the iUll 

year of his reign (see Fig. 115). The Latin language hi 

not at this time been used on the coins of Alexandria; til 

ho could not have held Alexandria for any one whole jetfi 

as the series of Aurelian 's coins is not broken. It is pofiAb 

that the Latin coins of Domitianus may belong to a aeeoti 

and later usurper of the same name. 
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(SO) Anreliui had reigned in Rome &om the death 
if ClandinB ; aad, notnithetandmg the four rebels Ztxa, 
o whom we have given the title of Bovereigns ^omi 
t £gypt, monej was coined in Alexandria in his ^^^ 
ume during each of those yeara. Hie coinage, UedUHa 
iowerer, remindB ua of the troubled and fallen "^wi* 
fate of the coontrj ; aod from thie time forward copper, 
w niher brass, is the only metal used. 




(31) Aorelian left Frobns in the command of the Egyptian 
irm;, and that general's sHll and activity fouod pj y-^ 
EbU employment in driving back the batb.iriaiiB '■as. inVit. 
mho prised upon the province on each of the three ^°^ 
ddes tm which it was open to attack. His first battles 
«ere against the Africans and Marmarids, who were in arms 
OB llie mde of Cyrene ; and he next took the field against the 
Palmyronea and Saracens, who still claimed Egypt in the 
ume of the £uuily of Zenobia. Ho employed the leisure 
at his s(Jdier8 in many useful works ; in repairing bridges, 
tam^eB, and porticoes, and more particularly is widening 
Ae benches and keeping open the canals, and in such other 
wvrka as were of use in raising and forwarding the yearly 
■qmly of com to Bomo. Aorelian increased the amonnt 
rftte Egyptian tribute, which was paid in glass, paper, linen, 
^mtp, and com ; the latter ho increased by one twelftii part, 
nd he placed a lai^r number of ships on the voyage to 
Mka the lapply certain, 

tfii) The CbristianB were woll treated during this reign, 
m theii patriarch Nero so for took courage as to Kntychii 
Wi the chnich of St Mary in Aleiandria. This ai™i« 
*■■ probably the first church that was built in Egypt 
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for the public Eervico of OhriBtinnitj, which for two him- 
dred years had been preached in private rooms, and to; 
often in secret. The serriue itob in Greek, as indeed it WH 
in all parts of Egypt ; for it dooa not appear that CluiitiH 
prayers were publicly read in the Egyptian lango^o bdbn 
itg„„,g^ the qnorrol between the two chnrches made tb 
iJtnrgiB Oopts iinwiUins to use Greek prayorB. The Litmn 
'™'-™- there read was probably very nearly the buds m 
that afterwards known ae the Liturgy of St. Mark. This ii 
among the oldeet of the Christian liturgies, and it shan iti 
cotmtry by the prayer that the waters of the river may an 
to their just mcasnre, and ^t rain may be sent from Immm 
to the coontriee that need it. 

(33) We learn from the historianB that eight months was 

allowed to pass between the death of Anrelian and the chtno* 

of a Buccessor ; and during thia time the power rested in the ' 

hands of hie widow. The sway of a woman was never oftaAj 

Ziiegs, acknowledged in Borne, but the Alexandrians lad 

Nmni Egyptians were need to female rule, and fixun tbt 

^"* Alexandrian coins we learn that in Bgypt tk 

goremment was carried on in the name of the EmpiM 

Beverina. The last coins of Aurelian bear the date i^ Urn 




sixth year of his reign, and the coins of Severina ore dated 

Fi. vopii^ '° '^° ^"^^ *^ seventh years (see Fig. 116). Bat 

cDi. In vit, after Tacitus was chosen emperor by his ooUeagMi 

"lie "^ ^^^ Boman senate, and during his short reip 

^^L, ' of six months, his authority was obeyed by &> 

N^i Egyptian legions under Probns, aa ia folly piond 

^*^^- by the Alexandrian coins bearing his name, all ditad 

in the first year of his reign. 



(34) Ou tlie dcuth of Tacitus his brother Flotian hoped 
to succeed to tlio imperial power, and was ackuotr- pt y h- 
lodgod by the senate and troops of Eome. But cua, tn^ii. 
when, the news reached Egypt, it waa at once felt ''"''''■ 
by the legions that PuonuB, both by his own personal 
qualities and by the high state of discipline of the army 
under his oommiiiid, and by his succesa Uj^ainst the Egyptian 
rebels, bad a better claim to tbc purple than any other 
general. At fiiBt the opinion rau round the camp in a 
whispur, and at Inst the ormy spoke the general wish nloud ; 
tliey snatched a purple cloak from a statue in one of ihe 
temples to throw over hiin, they placed him on an earthen 
mound lis n tribunal, and ngainst his will saluted him with 
the title of emperor. The choioe of the Egyptian legions 
was soon appruved of by Asia Minor, Syria, and Italy ; 
Florian was pub to death, and Frobus shortly afterwards 
marched into Gaul and Germany, to quiet those provinces. 

(3G) After a year or two, Probus was reuolled into Egypt 
by bearing that the BlcmmyoB had rison in arms, and that 
Upper Egypt was again independent of tiie Boman power. 
Not only Coptos, which had for ccntiiricB bison an Arab city, 
but even Ptoleiuais, the Greek capital of the Thebaid, was 
now peopled by those barbarians, and tbey had to be recon- 
quered by Pi'ohus as foreign cities, and kept in obedience by 
Itoman garrisons ; and on his return to liome he thought his 
victories over the Blemmyos of Upper Egypt not unwoiihj 
of a triumph. 

(36) By these unceasing wars, the ETyptlnn Icgicns hod 
lately boeii brought into a high state of discipline ; and con- 
fident in their slrongth, and in the success with which they 
bad mode their late general emperor <if the Roman world. 
they now attempted to I'aiaB up a rival to him in the person 
of their present general Satiirniiiua. Satuminus pLVupii. 
hod been mode general of the eastern frontier by "^ >" >"». 
Aurelian, who had given liim strict orders never to "" 
enter Egypt. " The Egyptians," says the historian, meaning, 
Lowovor, tlio Aleiandrians, " are boostfnl, vain, spiteful, 
licentious, fond of ehaugo, clover in making songs and epi- 
grams against their rulers, niid much given to soothsaying 
uid augury." Aurelian well know that the loyalty of a SQc- 
oessfol general was not to bo trnsted in Egypt, and dnriug 
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his lifetime Satnminns never entered tliat prorinoe. Bn 
after his death, when Probns was called away to the o4he 
parts of the empire, the government of Egypt was added ti 
the other duties of Saturninus ; and no sooner was he tea 
there, at the head of an army that seemed strong enoa^ ti 
enforce his wishes, than the fickle Alexandrians saluted kin 
with the title of emperor and Augustus. But Satuminiu vi 
a wise man, and shunned the dangerotls honour ; he Id 
hitherto fought always for his country ; he had saviBd tk 
provinces of Spain, Gaul, and Africa from the enemy or ftm 
rebellion ; and he knew the value of his rank and ehandoi 
too well to fling it away for a bauble. To escape from 
further difficulties, he withdrew from Egypt, and moved Idi 
head-quarters into Palestine. But the treasonable cheeo 
of the Alexandrians could neither be forgotten by himaeH 
nor by his troops ; he had withstood the calls of ambitioi^ 
but he yielded at last to his fears ; he became a rebel &r 
fear of being thought one, and he declared himself empenr 
as the safest mode of escaping punishment. But he was aoflt 
afterwards defeated and strangled, against the will of the fii^ 
giving Probus. 

(37) On the death of Probus, the empire fell to Cmb 
and his sons Numebianus and Cabinus, wluii 
names are found on the Alexandrian coinfl, M 
whose short reigns have left no other traoe ii 
Egypt. At this time also we find upon the ooitf 
the name of Trajan's second Egyptian legiiB, 
which was at all times stationed in Egypt, ui 
which, acting upon an authority usually griotoi 
to the legions in the provinces, coined money for their 
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pay (see Fig. 117). The soldiers, by gaining this priBl^ 
of coining for themselvjes, were able to get their wagee pii^ 
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in good money, while the other payments by the goTornmont 
««re made in lighter coin. 

J 38) The reign of Diocletian was one of sad suffering 
I tronble to the unhappy Egyptians; and in ^ 
. tlie fonrth year the people of Upper Egypt rose in * * ' 
n-j men war against the Boman government, and gave ^^\^' 
fhe title of emperor to Achilleus, their leader in the Eusebii 
rebellion. Galerius, the Eoman general, led an army c*^®"*"**^ 
against the rebels, and marched through the whole of the 
Thebaid ; but though the Egyptians were routed whenever they 
were bold enough to meet the legions in battle, yet the re- 
bellion was not very easily crushed. The Eomans were scarcely 
obeyed beyond' the spot on which their army was encamped. 
In the fourth year of the rebellion, Diocletian ^ ^ ^^^ 
eame to Egypt, and the cities of Coptos and Busiris 
were besieged by the emperor in person, and wholly de- 
■troyed after a regular siege. 

(39) When Diocletian reached the southern limits of 
E^ypt, he was able to judge of the difficulty, and 
indeed the uselessness, of trying to hold any part ^[^^179. 
of Ethiopia ; and he found that the tribute levied 

there was less than the cost of the troops required to collect 
it He therefore made a new treaty with the NobatsB, as the 
people between the first and second cataracts were now called. 
be gave up to them the whole of Lower Ethiopia, or the 
piOTince cfdled Nubia. The valley for twelve schoeni, or 
■erenty miles, above Syene, which bore the name of the 
Dodecaschoenos, had been held by Augustus and his suc- 
cessors, and this was now given up to the original inhabitants. 
Diocletian strengthened the fortifications on the isle of 
Slephantine, to guard what was thenceforth the uttermost 

gnnt of defence, and agreed to pay to the NobatsB and 
lemmyes a yearly sum of gold on the latter promising no 
longer to harass Upper Egypt with their marauding inroads, 
ind on the former promising to forbid the Blemmyes from 
doing so. What remains of the Eoman wall built against 
the inroads of these troublesome neighbours runs along the 
idge of the cultivated land on the east side of the river for 
me distance to the north of the cataract. 

(40) Bat so much was the strongth of the Greek party 
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lessened, and so deeply rooted among the Egyptians was tbeir 

hatred of their mlors and the belief that they should theo 

g^^^^j be able to throw off the yoke, that soon after- 

Chnmkxm. wards Alexandria declared in favoar of Achilkai^ 

j.Maiaia. ^'^^ Dioclotian was again called to Egypt to xegim 

the capital. Snch was the strength of the rdbeb 

that the city could not be taken without a regular siegB^ 

Diocletian surrounded it with a ditch and wall, 

and turned aside the canals that supplied the 

KntToptns, ^itizcus with Water. After a tedious 

liixix. siege of eight months, Alexandria was 

^^^^* at last taken by storm, and Achilleus 

j.Hauia. ^j^ p^^ ^ death. A large part of the 

city was burnt at the storming, nor would the 
punishment of the citizens have there ended, but 
for Diocletian's humane interpretation of an ac* 
cident. The horse on. which he sat stumbled as 
he entered the city with his troops, and he had 
the_ humanity to imderstand it as a command 
from heaven that he should stop the pillage of the 
city ; and the citizens in gratitude erected near 
the spot a bronze statue of the horse to which 
they owed so much. This statue, whether of the 
horse, or of the emperor on horseback, as we may 
rather suppose it to have been, has long since 
been lost, but wo cannot be mistaken in the place 
where it stood. The lofty column in the centre 
of the temple of Serapis, now well known by the 
name of Pompey*s pillar, once held a statue on 

the top, and on the base it still bears 
^hJb^°' t^e inscription of the grateful citizens, '* To flie 

most honoured emperor, the saviour of Alexandna» 
the unconquerable Diocletian *' (see Fig. 118). 

(41) This rebellion had lasted more than nine yean^ tod 
the Egyptians seemed never in want of money for the puiposei 
of the war. Diocletian was struck with their riches, g^^^ 
and he ordered a careful search to be made through 
Egypt for all writings on alchemy, an art which As 
Egyptians studied together with magic and astrology. Theee 
books he ordered to be burnt, under a belief that they woo 
the great sources of the wealUi by which his own power hi 
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been resisted. Want and misery no doubt caused this 
lebellion, bnt the rebellion certainly caused farther want and 
misery. The navigation of the Nile was stopped, the canals 
were no longer kept clear, the fields were badly tilled, trade 
and manufactures were ruined. Since the rebellions against 
the Persians, Egypt had never suffered so much. It had 
been sadly changed by the troubles of the last sixty years, 
during which it had been six times in arms against Eome ; 
and when the great rebellion was put down by Diocletian, 
it was no longer the same country that it had been under 
the Antonines. The frame-work of society had been shaken, 
the Greeks had lessened in numbers, and still more in 
weight. The fall of the Ptolemies, and the conquest by 
Bome, did not make so great a change. The bright days of 
Egypt as a Greek kingdom began with the building of Alex- 
andria, and ended with the rebellions against Grallienus, 
Anrelian, and Diocletian. The native Egyptians, both Copts 
and Arabs, now rise into notice, but only because Greek 
civilisation sinks around them. And soon the upper classes 
among the Copts, to avoid the duty of maintaining a family 
of children in such troubled times, rush by thousands into 
monasteries and convents, and further lessen the population 
by their religious vows of celibacy. 

(42) Diocletian perhaps did not think it wise to inquire 
how far the Alexandrian Greeks, the favoured procopius. 
citizens, had joined their Egyptian townsmen in Arcan.capu 
the rebellion. They must have encouraged if not **' 
headed the revolt ; they had certainly deserved punishment, 
bnt the emperor even made an addition to the yearly supply 
uf com which was granted to them, together with the citizens 
of Bome, out of the Egyptian land-tax, and he allowed thom 
to divide it among themselves. This was the bribe paid by 
the government to the Alexandrians for their help against 
the Egyptians ; after the Alexandrians had joined the rebels, 
Diocletian, instead of punishing their disobedience raised the 
bribe for the future. With this privilege of a supply of food 
offered to every citizen who was poor enough to claim it, the 
citizens were the least industrious of all the inhabitants of 
the place. The poorer Alexandrians formed a riotous mob, 
proud of their superiority over the Egyptians and Jews, who 
were not entitled to carry arms. They were ready on every 
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occ^bn to laugh at their rulers, and to meet in public 
assembly in the theatre to express their blame, without 
possessing any of those habits which form sober and Yirtaons 
citizens. As they were not dependent on trade, they bad 
nothing to lose by a riot ; they hiad the privileges of an upper 
class without their motives to guard the peace of the dtj. 
They increased all the evils which necessisuily arise out of 
the overgrown size of a capital, without adding anything 
to the stock of industry and intelligence. 

(43) In the twelfth year of the reign, that in which 
Alexandria rebelled and the siege was begun, the Egyptian 
coinage for the most part ceased. Henceforth, though monej 
was often coined in Alexandria, as in every other great ci^ 
of the empire, the inscriptions were usually in Latin, and 
the designs the same as those on the coins of Borne. In 
taking leave of this long and valuable series of coins with 
dates, which has been our guide in the chronology of these 
reigns, we must not forget to acknowledge how much we owe 
to the labours of the learned Zoega. In his Numi ^g^ 
Imperatoriij the mere descriptions, almost without a rematk, 
speak the very words of history. 

(44) The reign of Diocletian is chiefly remarkable for the 
g^^^j new law which was then made against the Christians, 
Ecci. Hist, and for the cruel severity with which it was put 

ub. viii. jj^^Q force. The issuing of this fearful edict, wluch 
^^ ' was to root out Christianity from the world, took 
place in the twentieth year of the reign, according to tiie 
Alexandrians, or in the nineteenth year after the emperor's 
first installation as consul, as years were reckoned in the 
other parts of the empire. The churches, which since the 
reign of Gallienus had been everywhere rising, were ordered 
to be destroyed and the Bibles to be burnt, while banish^ 
ment, slavery, and death were the punishments threatened 
against those who obstinately clung to their religion. In no 
province of the empire was the persecution more severe than 
in Egypt ; and many Christians fled to Syria, where the law, 
though the same, was more mildly carried into execution. 
But the Christians were too numerous to fly and too few to 
resist. The ecclesiastical writers present us with a sad tale 
of tortures and of death borne by those who nobly refused to 
renounce their faith,— r& tale which is only made less sad by 
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the donbt how far the writers' feelings may have misled their 
judgment, and made them overstate the numbers. 

(45) But we may safely rely upon the account which 
Eusebius gives us of what he himself saw in Egypt. Many 
were put to death on the same day, some beheaded, and some 
burnt. The executioners were tired, and the hearts of the 
pagan judges melted, by the unflinching firmness of the 
Christians. Many who were eminent for wealth, rank, and 
learning, chose to lay down their lives rather than throw 
a few grains of corn upon the altar, or comply with any 
ceremony that was required of them as a religious test. The 
judges begged them to think of their wives and children, and 
pointed out that they were the cause of their own death ; 
but tho Christians were usually firm, and were beheaded 
for the refusal to take the test. Among the most celebrated 
of the Egyptian martyrs were Peter bishop of Alexandria, 
with Faustus, Dius, and Ammonius, presbyters imder him ; 
the learned Fhileas bishop of Thmuis, Hesychius the editor 
of the Septuagint, and the bishops Pachomius and Theodorus ; 
though the pagans' must have been still more -surprised at 
Philoromus, the receiver-general of the taxes at Alexandria. 
This man, after the prefect of Egypt and the general of the 
troops, was perhaps the highest Eoman officer in the province. 
He sat in public as a judge in Alexandria, surrounded by a 
guard of soldiers, daily deciding all causes relating to the 
taxes of Egypt. He was accused of no crime but that of 
being a Christian, which he was earnestly entreated to deny, 
and was at liberty indirectly to disprove by joining in some 
pagan sacrifice. Tho bishops of Alexandria and Thmuis may 
have been strengthened under their trials by their rank in the 
church, by having themselves urged others to do their duty 
in the same case, but the receiver-general of the taxes could 
have had nothing to encourage him but the strength of his 
faith and a noble scorn of falsehood ; he was reproached or 
ridiculed by all around him, but he refused to deny his 
religion, and was beheaded as a common criminal. 

(46) In many cases the Christians even willingly and un- 
necessarily brought death and torture upon them- ^asebiiu 
selves. When the pagan judge in Alexandria was Martj^r. iv 
reproaching some Christians who were brought be- "^ "^ "* 
(ore him with their folly, obstinacy, and treason, iEldisiuSy who 
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stood 1)7, came np and strnck him as he sat upon the judg- 
ment-seat surrounded by his guards, and rudely reproached 
him with his cruelty. Conduct such as that would be over- 
looked in no court of justice, and we cannot be surprised that 
.^Idisius should havo been punished severely for such an insult 
to the magistrate ; he was put to death with torture, and his 
body was thrown into the sea. 

(47) The ready ministers of this cruel persecution were 
EpiphaniuB, Culeiauus tbe prefect of the Thebaid, and Hiorocles 

Haeres. the profoct of Alexandria. The latter was peculiarly 
^^ "** well chosen for the task ; he added the zeal of the 
theologian to the ready obedience of the soldier. He had 
written against the Christians a work named PhilaletJies (the 
lover of tmth), which we now know only in the answer by 
Eusebius of Cessarea. In this he denounced the apostles as 
impostors, and the Christian miracles as tiifling ; and, com- 
paring them with the pretended miracles of Apollonius of 
Tyana, he pronounced the latter more numerous, more 
important, and hotter authenticated by Maximus and Damis 
the philosophers than the former by the evangelists ; and he 
ridiculed tbe Christians for calling Jesus a god, while the 
pagans did not raise Apollonius higher than a man beloved 
by the gods. 

(48) This persecution under Diocletian was one of the 
most severe tliat the Christians over underwent from the 
Romans. It did not, however, wholly stop the religious 
services, nor break up the regular government of the church. 

rhiHppMt ^^ *^^ catechetical school, Pierius, whom we have 

ShUoH, n\\ bofoi^o spoken of as a man of learning, was succeeded 

jHHtwriu ^jy Thooffuostus and tben by Serapion, whose name 

romintlft \w that the Egyptian party was gaining weight in 

the Aloxawdriau ohui^oh. It can hardly have been for his 

superior l^rtruing, it may have been because his opinions were 

bootuuiuj? MiWH) popular than those of the Greeks, tliat a pro- 

fesst^r wUh an Egyptian name was placed at the head of the 

catechol i^H^l nvhuol, Sei-apion was succeeded by Peter, who 

afterwiUsU g^iiie<l the bishopric of Alexandria and a martyr's 

orowu. \^<\i tht>«o men wore little known beyond their 

Kutychil lwt»uv-room. la the twentieth year of the reign, 

Ai.i»aU«. ^iji H^0 death jf Peter the bishop of Alexandria, 

who loft )ui« lifo a^ a mai-tyr, the presbyters of the 
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chnrch mot to chooee a succeBBor. Among their nnmbcr was 
Ariiis, whose name aftervvardB became Bo iainmis in eccle- 
siaBtical history, and who had already, even before ho was 
ordainod a pi-iest, offended many by the bold manner in 
which he etated hia religioua opinions. Not cOBtent with 
orgning reverently that JesuB was not a god but a 
creiited being, he had published a work, which he ^.™'"' 
namod'' Thalia," containing songs written in ridicule 
of the so-called orthodox opinions, TheBo ho treated with 
BO littlo respect tluit his volume of theology waB thought to 
be as pi'ofaae as tho licentious writings of Sotadcs. Upon 
AriuB, however, if we may believe a partial niHoswi. 
hietorian, the minority of votes fell in the choice of eitu, EccL 
a patriarch of Alexandria, and had he not himself 
modestly given way to the more ambitious Alexander, he 
might perhaps have boen saved from the treatment which he 
afterwards suffered from his rival. 

(49) When Diocletian and his colleague Valerius Maii- 
miaft resigued the n"''?!^' Egypt with the rest *.d,,iiis. 
of the East was given to Gaikbius, who had also as Caisar 
been named Maxiniian on his Egyptian coins, while j^taniiui, 
ConstantiuB Chlorus ruled the West. Galeritis iwiogrt. 
granted some slight indulgence to the Christians, p"'""" 
without wholly stopping tho persecution. But all 
favour was again withilrawn from them by liis Buccessor 
Maximin, who hod indeed misgoverned Egypt for some 
years, under tho title of Cffisar, before the rank of Augustus 
was granted to him. He encouraged privat-e informers, he 
set totvnsman against townsman ; and, as the wishes of the 
emperor aro quickly understood by all under him, thoso who 
wished for his favour courted it by giving him an excuse 
for hia cruelties. The cities sent up j>otitions to him, 
begging that the Christians might not bo allowed to have 
churches within their walla. Tho hiBtory of those reigns 
indeed is little more than the history of tlu per- ^^^i, 
secutions ; and when the AJeiondrian astr luomers, iiiBmiiiui, 
dropping the era of AnguBtuH, began to dnto from ^°-' 
tho first year of Diocletian, the Christian writers called it 
tho era of Martyrs. 

if surprise to ns that, in a perse- 
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cation wbicli threatened all classes of society, there should 
Kpiphaniufl, ^*^® been many who, when they were accused of 
HiBres. ' being Christians, wanted the courage to nndergo the 
^^ pains of martyrdom, and escaped the punishment by 
joining in a pagan sacrifice. When the storm was blown 
over, these men asked to be again received into the chorcb, 
and their conduct gave rise to the very same quarrel 
that had divided the Christians in the reign of l>ems. 
Meletius, a bishop of the Thebaid, was at the head of the 
party who would make no allowance for the weakness of 
their brethren, and who refused to grant to the repentant 
the forgiveness that they asked for. He had ];iimself borne 
the same trials without bending, he had been sent as a 
criminal to work in the Egyptian mines, and had returned 
to Alexandria from his banishment, proud of his sufiferings 
and furious against those who had escaped through cowardice. 
But the larger part of the bishops were of a more forgiving 
nature, they coidd not all boast of the same constancy, and 
the repentant Christians were readmitted into communion 
with the faithful, while the followers of Meletius were 
branded with the name of heretics. 

(51) In Alexandria, Meletius soon found another and, as it 
proved, a more memorable occasion for the display of bis 
zeal. He has the unenviable honour of being the author of 
the great Arian quarrel, by accusing of heresy Arius, at that 
time a presbyter of the church of Baucala, near Alexandria, 
and by calling upon Alexander, the bishop, to inquire into 
his belief, and to condemn it if found unsound. Arins 
frankly and openly acknowledged his opinions ; he thought 
Jesus a created being, and would speak of him in no higher 
terms than those used in the New Testament and Apostles' 
Creed, and defended his opinions by an appeal to the Scrip- 
tures. But he soon found that his defence was thought vre^ 
and without waiting to be condenmed ho withdrew before the 
storm to Palestine, where he remained till summoned before 
the council of NicsBa in the coming reign. 

(52) It was during these reigns of trouble, about which 
history is sadly silent, when Greek learning was sinking, and 
after the country had been for a year or two in the power of 
the Syrians, that the worship of Mithra was brought into 
Alexandria, where superstitious ceremonies and philosophical 
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•abtlddes were equally weloome. Hithra was the Persiaii 
god of Uie snn; and iu the Bystem of two gods, one Sncmto. 
good and the other wicked, he waa the god of ^''jJJ^ 
goodness. The chief symbol in his worship waa the soumeD, 
fignre of a young hero in Phrygian cap and ttonsera, '"^ '■ '■ 
moniited on a sinking hull, and stabbing it in sacrifice to the 
god (see Fig. 119). In a deserted part of Alexandria, called 
the Mithrinm, his rites were celebrated among tuins and 
rnhhish ; and his ignorant followers were as ignorantly and 
wickedly accused of there slaying their fellow-citizens on his 
altars. Such are too often the accosations which the strong 
bring against the weak. 




(68) It was about the same time that the eastern dootrine 
of Uanicheism was said to have been brought 
into Egypt by Fapns, aud Thomas or Hermas, ^j^^opoL 
disciples of the Persian Manes, who has givea his 
name to his opinions. Little, howerer, is known of any of 
these men ; for though their doctrines were widely Epipbini™. 
spread, yet they acarcely made a sect Indeed the ^^™ 
hutory of Manicheiem is not bo much the history 
at a sect as of an opinion. Mauicheism was a Persian form 
•of Onoaticism, and its most important doctrine was, that 
the world was created and governed by two principles, one 
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good and the other evil, but equally eternal and self-existeni 
One was mind and the oilier matter, one cauBing the 
happiness and the other the misery of mankind, one Ifving 
in fight and the other in darkness. This opinion had its 
rise in the difficulty of explaining the origin of sin, and of 
understanding how a merciful Creator could allow the 
existence of evil. The ignorant in all ages of Christianity 
seem to have held nearly the same opinion in one foim or 
other, thinking that sin has arisen either from a widced 

being or from the wickedness of the flesh itseH 
ch. xS^'i. The Jews alone proclaimed that God created good 

and God created evil. But we know of few writen 
who have ever owned themselves Manicheans, though many 
have been reproached as such ; their doctrine is now known 
only in the works written against it. Of all heresies among 
the Christians this is the one most denounced by the eoda- 
siastical writers, and most severely threatened by the laws 
when the lawmakers became Christian ; and of all the accu- 
sations of the angry controversialists this was the most 
reproachful. Wo might almost think that the numerous 
fathers who have written against the Manicheans must have 
had an easy victory, when the enemy never appeared in the 
field, when their writings were scarcely answered, or their 
arguments denied ; but perhaps a juster view would lead ns 
to remark, how much the writers, as well as thd readers, 
must have felt the dif&culty of accounting for the origin ol 
sin, since men have run into such wild opinions to explain it 
(54) Another heresy, which for a time made even as 
Epiphanius, ^^^^ noisc as the last, was that of Hierocas of Leon- 
Haeres. * topolis. Evcu in Egypt, where for two thousand 
^^^ years it had been the castom to make the bodies of 
the dead into mummies, to embalm them against the day of 
resurrection, a custom which had been usually practised hy 
the Christians, this native Egyptian ventured to teach that 
nothing but the soul would rise from the dead, and that we 
must look forward to only a spiritual resurrection. Hieraeas 
was a man of some learning, and, much to the vexation of 
those who opposed his arguments, he could repeat nearly the 
whole Bible by heart. He wrote chiefly in Coptic, though 
he was not ignorant of Greek ; and he died at a great aga^ 
leaving works in both languages. 
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(55) The BisLop Hcsychius, tho martjr in tlie Into poiv 
secution, was one of tlie lenmed men of tlie time. jjieronT- 
Hb had published a new edition of tLo S^ptnngint miia. 
Old Testament, and (dso of tJie New Teetomcnt. i^^u^^ 
This edition, was valued nnd chieflj' UBed in 
Egjpt, while that by Lucianne, who Gufforcd in the eame 
pereocution, was rend in Asia Minor from Constant inople to 
Antiocb, and the older edition by Ocigen remaineil in use in 
Palestine. But su<;h was the credit of Alexandria, as the 
chief seat of Christian learning and of the true faith, that 
distant churches sent there for copies of the Scriptures, 
foreign translations wore moutlj made from Alexandrian 
copies, nnd the greater number of Christians even now read 
the Bible according t(i the edition by Hcsychius. We must, 
however, fear that tlieso editors were by no means judicious 
in their labonrs. From the test itself we can learn that the 
early copiers of the Bible thought those iDanuacripts most 
valuable which were most full. Many a gloss and marginal 
note got wi-itten into the test, as in Psalra liv., where 
several lines ore added to make it agree with ctmptHP iii. of 

Fanl's Epistle to the Komans. Their devotional feelings 
blinded their critical juclgracut ; and they never ventured to 
put aside a modern addition as spuriouB. This mistaken 
view of their dnty bad of old guided the Hebrew copiers in 
JeniBolom ; and though in Alexandria a jnster critieisro hod 
been applied to the copies of Homer, it was n(jt thought 
proper to use the same good scnso when making copies of 
the Bible. So strong was the habit of grafting the additions 
into the text, that the Greek translation became more 
copious than the Hebretv original, as the Latin soon after- 
wards became more copious than the Greek. 

(5U) It was about this time, at least after Theodotion'a 
tTHQslation of Daniel had received the sanction of the Alex- 
andrian church, and when the teochora of Christianity found 
willing hearers in every city of Egypt, that the Bible was 
translated inti. the language of the country. We have now 
parts of three Coptic versions, the Memphitic, the Thebaic, 
and the Boshmnric ; though the Ixist two ore hardly original 
versions, but rather adaptations of the Metupbitic version to 
the dialect of tke Tliebuid and of the Bnshmour province in 
^^ti)B east of the Delta. Thoy ore translated closely, and J 
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nearly word by word from the Greek ; and, being meant for 
a people among whom that language had been spoken for 
centuries, about one word in five is Greek. The Thebaic 
and Bashmuric may have been translated from the edition 
by Hesychius ; but the Coptic yersion seems older, and its 
value to the biblical critic is very great, as it helps ns, with 
the quotations in Origon and Clemens, to distinguish the 
edition of the sacred text which was then used in Alexandria, 
and is shown in the celebrated Vatican manuscript, from the 
later editions used afterwards in Constantinople and Italy, 
when Christian literature flourished in those countries. 

(57) The Emperor Maximin died at Tarsus after being 
defeated by Lioinius, who like himself had been zosimas, 
raised to the rank of Augustus by Galerius, and to ^b- ^^ 
whom the empire of Egypt and the East then fell, ^^' ^^^' 
while Constantino, the son of Constantius, governed Italy 
and the West. Licinius held his empire for ten years 
against the growing strength of his colleague and rival ; but 
the ambition of Constantino increased with his power, and 
Licinius was at last forced to gather together his army in 
Thrace, to defend himself from an attack. His forces con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, fifteen thousand 
horse, and three hundred and fifty triremes, of which Egypt 
furnished eighty. He was defeated near Adrianople; and 
then, upon a promise that his life should be spared, he 
surrendered to Constantino at Nicomedia. But the promise 
was forgotten and Licinius hanged, and the Koman world 
was once more governed by a single emperor. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THB BBfCDIB OF OONSTANTINE, GONSTANTIUS, JXJLIAK, JOTXAH, 

Aia> VALENS. Aj>. 323 — 378. 

[1) Thb reign of -Constantinb is romarkablo for the 
slwnge which was then wrought in the religion and ^^^ 323, 
philosophy of the empire by the emperor's em- Euaebios, 
bracing the Christian faith. The Christians were Ecc^Hteu 
Kfc once released from every punishment and dis- '* 
ability on account of their religion, which was then more 
than tolerated ; they were put upon a nearly equal footing 
with the pagans, and every minister of the church was 
released from the burden of civil and military duties. 
Whether the emperor's conversion arose from education, 
from conviction, or from state policy, we have no means of 
knowing ; but Christianity c^d not reach the throne before it 
iras the religion of a most important class of his subjects. 
It had flourished under the frowns of power, and it was now 
to he corrupted by its smiles. The ignorant, the thoughtless, 
lad the selfish of all classes, who take their religion from 
their rulers, began to declsire themselves Christians; the 
rites of the pagans then passed into the church, and their 
subtleties into her creed ; and the Egyptian Christians soon 
found themselves numerous enough to call the Greek 
Christians heretics, as the Greek Christians had already 
called the Jewish. 

(2) The Greeks of Alexandria had formed rather a school 
of philosophy than a religious sect. Befure Alexander's 
conquest the Greek settlers at Naucratis had thought it 
necessary to have their own temples and sacrifices; but 
since the building of Alexandria they had been smitten with 
the love of Eastern mysticism, and content to worship in the 
temples of Serapis and Mithra, and to receive instruction 
from the Egyptian priests. They had supported the 
religion of the conquered Egyptians without wholly be- 
lieving it ; and had shaken by their ridicule the respect for 
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the very ceremonies which they upheld by law. Polythdam 
among the Greeks had been further shaken by thePlatonists; 
and Christianity spread in about equal proportions among 
the Greeks and the Egyptians. Before the conversiaii a 
Constantino the Egyptian church had already spread isto 
every city of the province, and had a regular goyemment not 
Hieronym. i^uch differing from the episcopal government d 
Epist. ci. ad the present day. Till the time of Heraclas and 
vange win. j)iQjjygi„g^ ^he bishops had been always chosen by 
the votes of the presbyters, as the archdeacons were by the 
deacons. Dionysius in his public epistles joins with himaelf 
his fellow-presbyters, as if he were only the first among 
equals; but after that time some irregularities had craft 
into the elections, and latterly the church had become move 
monarchical. There was a patriarch in Alexandria, with i 
bishop in every other large city, each assisted by a body of 
priests and deacons. They had been clad in faliti^ holiiieBBk 
humility, and charity; but Constantino robed them in 
honour, wealth, and power ; and to this many of them Boon 
added pride, avarice, and ambition. 

(3) This reign is no less i^markable for the religioBi 
quarrel which then divided the Christians, which set cbucli 
against church, and bishop against bishop, as soon as thflj 
lost that great bond of union, the fear of the pagans. Jesoi 
of Nazareth was acknowledged by Constantino as a god or 
divine person; and, in the attempt then made by tlM 
Alexandrians to arrive at a more exact definition of bif 
nature, while the emperor was willing to be guided by tliB 
bishops in his theological opinions, he was able to instnot 
them all in the more valuable lessons of mutual toleiatifli 
and forbearance. The followers of all the early religions of 
the world of course held different opinions, but they dis- 
tinguished themselves apart only by outward ceremooiei 
and modes of worship, such as by sacrifices among tho 
Greeks and Bomans, and among the Jews and Egyptians bj 
circumcision, and abstinence from certain meats. Wben 
Jesus of Nazareth introduced his spiritual religion of 
repentance and amendment of life, he taught that Sio teift 
by which his disciples were to be known was their loie to 
one another. After his death, however, the Christians gafe 
more importance to opinions in religion, and towards fto 
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md of the third century they proposed to distlDguish their 
Sollow-worshippers in a mode hitherto unknown to the 
rorld, namely, by the profession of belief in certain 
ipinions ; for as yet there was no diiference in their belief 
3f historic facts. This gave rise to numerous metaphysical 
liscnssions, particularly among the more speculative and 
odyBtical. 

(4) Though Egypt had long been the slave of Greece and 
Borne, those two great states had always owned her as their 
mistrees in pagan superstitions and religious novelties ; and 
lihe schools of Alexandria, in which mathematics and 
chemistry were now only valued as helps to astrology and 
alchemy, and in which the study of philosophy had almost 
gnren place to verbal subtleties, gave birth to tlie quarrel 
•bout the nature of Jesus which has divided the Christian 
world for fifteen centuries. Theologians have found it 
difficult to determine what the immediate successors of the 
apostles and the early writers thought about the exact 
nature of the great founder of our religion. As it had never 
been brought to a logical dispute to be settled by argrmient 
or authority, the writers had not expressed their opinions in 
Ihoee exact terms which are so carefully used after a con- 
troversy has arisen. The Christians who had been born 
Jeiws believed that Jesus was a man, the Messiah foretold in 
the Old Testament ; with the philosophical Greeks he was 
flie divine wisdom, the Platonic Logos; and with the 
ISgyptians he was one out of several ceona, or powers pro- 
ceeding from the Deity. Clemens Eomanus, the friend of 
the Apostle Paul, only calls him our high-priest and master, 
phrases which Photius in the ninth century thought litUe 
short of blasphemy; while the philosopher Jlistin Martyr, 
and after him Clemens Alexandrinus, speak of Jesus as a god 
in a human form. But the pagan converts used the word 
** ffod '' in a sense that the Jewish converts shrunk from. 
Dionysius bishop of Alexandria, when arguing ApudSyn- 
against Sabellius, says that our Lord was the firat- ceiium. 
bom of every created being ; but, as Origen writes De On- 
against the practice of ad£essing prayers to him, ^'°°^ 
many Christians, finding it easier to worship Jesus than to 
imitate him, n^ust have already considered him as the 
disposer or one of the disposers of all human events. But 
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these inexact opinions did not satisfy that school which 
united the superstition of the Egyptians with the moro 
refined speculations of the New Flatonists. The teachers d 
Christianity, when explaining the great mission of Jesus, hid 
made use of the figurative language of the Alexandrian 

Eusebius I^l^toiiists, and the Egyptian party now declarad 

vitcun.' that this language was to be understood literally; 

^^^i^ and, as soon as the quarrels with the pagans ceased, 

we find the Christians of EG^ypt and Alexandria 

divided into tv.0 parties, on the question whether the Soil 

of the same avhstance or only of a similar svhstance with tki 

Father. 

(5) These disputes were brought to the ears of tin 
^^ ^ emperor by Alexander bishop of Alexandria^ and 
Arius the presbyter before mentioned* The bishof 
had been inquiring into the belief of the presbyter, and Iha 
latter had argued against his superior and against lit 
doctrine of the consuhsfaniiality of the Father and the Sol 
The emperor's letter to the angry theologians, in this fini 
ecclesiastical quarrel that was ever brought before a Christiin 
monarch, calls for our warmest praise. It is addressed to 
Alexander and Arius, and he therein tells them that they 
are raising useless questions, which it is not necessaiyto 
settle, and which, though a good exercise for the undo^ 
standing, only breed ill will, and should be kept by eack 
man in his own breast. He regrets the religious Tnadn« 
which has seized all Egypt ; and lastly he orders the bishop 
not to question the priest as to his belief, and orders till 
priest, if questioned, not to return an answer. But this wiM 

Lib iiL ^®**®^» s^ worthy of a Christian and a statesman 

had no weight with the Alexandrian diyine& Tha 

quarrel gained in importance from being noticed by iho 

emperor ; the civil government of the country was clogged; 

and Constantino, after having once interfered, was permdei 

to call a council of bishops to settle the Christian faith 6r 

^ the future. Nicsea in Bithynia was chosen aa iha 

spot most convenient for eastern Christendom la -J 

meet in ; and two hundred and fifty bishops, followed If 

crowds of priests, there met in council from Greece, ThnM| 

Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Libya^ with one « 

two from Western Europe. 
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(6) At this BjQod, AthonasiuB, a young deacon in tha 
Aleiandi-ian church, camo for the first timB into s„n^tHi. 
notice as the cliumpiun of Alexander hia bisLop Fj;<i. Hi^l 
against Ariua, who was then placed upon his trial. 

All the authority, eloquHnee, and charity of the emperor wore 
needed to quell the tumultuous passions of the asBcmbly. It 
endod its stormy labours by voting what was called the 
Homoousian doctrine, that Jesus was of one substauce with 
tiod. Thoy put forth to the world the celebrated creed, 
named, from Oio city in which they met, tho Kicene Creed, 
and they excommunicated Alius and hia followers, who were 
then all banished by tho emperor. The meeting had jruaetihu 
afterwards lees difBculty ia coming to an agreement vkCnnti. 
about the true time of Ei^ter, which they ordered 
should be kept, not as horetoforo like tbe Jewish PasBover, nn 
tho day of the full moon, bat on the firet Sunday after. They 
then excommunicated the Jews ; and all except the Egyptians 
returned borne with a wi>^h that tbe quaiTel should be for- 
gotten ond forgiven. I'hus in an evil hour, though with 
great pomp and solemnity, ivaB the ill-starred alliance struck 
bctweeil tho old snhtleticB and tho new religion. This first 
attempt among the Christians nt settling tbe true faith by 
putting fetters on tho mind, by drawing up a creed and 
punishing those that disbelieved it, was but the beginning of 
theological difficulties ; and had tbe Christians grown wise 
by eiporience, thoy would never have allowed tho attempt to 
be rej^ated. The difficulties in Egypt arose as much from 
the differenco of blood and language of the races that in- 
habited tho conntry as from thoir religious belief; and 
Constantine must soon have seen that if as a theologian be 
hod decided right, yet as a etateeman he hod been helping 
the Egyptians against the friends of his own Greek govern- 
ment in Aiesaadria, 

(7) It was at this time that it became the custom for the 
bishop of Alexandria to write a letter once a year to the 
bishops under his control to tell them on what Sunday thoy 
ehonld celebrate the feast of Easter. Theso were called his 
Paschal letters. It was thought of thn first importance that 
all Christians should keep tho same day ; and as in the hite 
struggle at Nictea the Egyptian paity bad been bo far 
▼ictoriouB, it at the same time became the custom for the 
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rest of tHe world qoietly to accept the day as fixed by tiie 
bishop of Alexandria. Not that the bishop of Alexaodiii 
was allowed to have any authority beyond Egypt mi 
Cyrene ; but since Rome had for some time ceased to be tk 
capital of the empire, and Constantinople was not yet boilt; 
and the claims of Jerusalem were every day growing weiker, 
Alexandria, the queen of the Greek cities, was for the tine 
allowed to be the religious centre of Christendom* Hib 
science of the Alexandrian astronomers perliaps contriboiBi 
to give weight to the Alexandrian bishop. 

(8) After a reasonable delay, Arins addressed to tin 
g^^^^f^^ emperor a letter either of explanation or apdogy, 
koci. Hist, asserting his full belief in Christianity, exphumng 

^^ ^ his faith by using the words of the Apostles' Cnd, 
and begging to be readmitted into the church. The empera^ 
either from a readiness to forgive, or firom a change of poliflj, 
or from an ignorance of the theological controversy^ wm 
satisfied with the apology, and thereupon wrote a mild oon- 
ciliatory letter to Athanasius, who had in the meantime beeD 
made bishop of Alexandria, expressing his wish that foigne- 
ness should at all times be offered to the repentant^ uak 
ordering him to readmit Arius to his rank in the chvzeL 
But the young Athanasius, who had gained his favour wA 
the Egyptian clergy, and had been raised to his high BetX, fay 
his zeal shown against Arius, refused to obey the oomnnndi 
of the emperor, alleging that it was unlawful to readmit into 
the churcli anybody who had once been excommunioited. 
Constantino could hardly be expected to listen to thisexeoH^ 
or to overlook this direct refusal to obey his orders. Thi 
rebellious Athanasius was ordered into the emperor's preaeDoe 
at Constantinople, and soon afterwards called before a coonoO 
of bishops at Tyre, where he was deposed fitm hii 
see and banished for disobedience. At the sun 
council, in the thirtieth year of this reign, Arius wttie- 
admitted into communion with the church, and after a fbf 
months he was allowed to return to Aleximdria, to Hm 
indignation of the popular party in that city, while AthftnMni 
remained in banishment during the rest of the reign. 

(9) Among other evils which arose from this practieecf 
judging and condenming the opinions of our neighboms coe 
was, that it gave power in the church to men who woiU 
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otiliorwise have been least entitled .to weight and influence. 
Humble, meek, and affectionate Christians are least forward 
in making creeds for their brethren and blaming those who 
differ from them. On the other hand, the violent,. proud, and 
enthusiastic, who either cannot or will not weigh the argu- 
ments of their opponents, are always most positive and most 
unsparing in their reproaches. <These men usually take the 
lead in a system of persecution. Athanasius rose to his high 
rank over the heads of the elder presbyters by his fitness for 
the harsher duties then required of an archbishop. Theo- 
logical opinions became the watehwoids of two conteudiug 
parties ; religion lost much of its empire over the heart ; and 
the mild spirit of Christianity gave way to angry quarrels 
and cruel persecutions. The church then became the strong- 
hold of the passion for power and. pomp, indeed of the lusts 
and vices to which Christiauity is most hostile. Such ^has 
too often been its history. 

(10) After the council of Nicsea we hear little more of the 
despised body of Nazarenes, or Jewish * Christians. That 
name had once embraced the whole body of believers ; but 
on the spread of > Christianity among the Gentiles it was 
craifined to those who held to the laws of Moses, and believed 
that Jesus was no more than ^the greatest of the prophets. 
The Jews felt little encouragement to embrace -Christianity, 
tnd form part of a sect that was now denounced by 

all other Christians as heretical ; and after the ifiUJlJ^ill!* 
time of Constantino the name and opinions of the 
Nazarenes 4u:e only known among the Jews of Abyssinia and 
the opposite coast of Arabia. 

(11) Another remarkable -event of this reign was the 
fonndation of the new city of Constantinople, to cbronicon 
which the emperor removed the seat of his govern- i^iexandr. 
ment. Home. lost much by the building of the new ^^' ^^^' 
capital, although the emperors had for some time past ceased 
to .live in Italy ; but Alexandria soon lost more, it lost the 
rank which it had long held as the centre of Greek learning 
and Greek thought, and it felt a blow from which Home was 
iaved by the difference of languitge. The patriarch of 
Alexandria could not long remain the head of Greek 
Christendom, that rank would soon be grauted to the bishop 
of the imperial city; many of the philosQphers who .hung 

yofu u. 8 
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round tHe palace at Constantinople wonld otherwise haye 

studied and taught in the Museum; and the Greeks, by 

whose superiority Egypt had so long been kept in subjection, 

gradually became the weaker party. In the opinion 

&tmii. T ^^ ^^® historian, as in the map of the geographer, 
Alexandria had formerly been a Greek state on the 
borders of Egypt; but since the rebellion in the reign of 
Diocletian it was becoming more and more an Egyptian city ; 
and thofije who in religion and politics thought and felt as 
Egyptians soon formed the larger haK of the Alexandrians. 
Few problems are more difficult than to find the reasons why 
civilisation and literature forsake a once favoured shore, why 
empires fall and arts decay on spots where they once 
flourished; but we may sometimes find out a part of the 
reasons, and in this case it would seem that the gradual fall 
of Alexandria was quickened by the building of Constanti- 
nople. The climate of Egypt was hardly fitted for the Greek 
race. Their numbers never could have been kept up by 
births alone, and they now began to lessen as the attraction 
to new-comers ceased. The pure Greek names henceforth 
become less common ; and among the monks and writers we 
now meet with Ammonius, Anuph, Horus, Nilus, Oresiesis, 
Serapion, Tryphiodorus, and so forth, named after the old 
gods of the country. 

(12) Constantino removed an obelisk from Egypt for the 

^. ^j ornament of his new city, and he brought down 
s Aiexandr. another from Heliopolis to Alexandria ; but he died 

'^Srivir' l>®^<>^® *^® second left the country, and it was after- 
wards taken by his son to Eome. These obelisks 

ere as usual covered with hieroglyphics, and we have a 

.^anslation said to be made from the latter by Hermapion, an 
djgyptian priest ; but though from the style and matter we 
^ow that it is a real translation from an obelisk, we have 

Socrates,' ^®* found the inscription from which it was token. 

Eod. Hist. In order to take away its pagan character from the 
***** ** religious ceremony with which the yearly rise of the 
ITile was celebrated in Alexandria, Constantino removed the 
pacred eubit from the temple of Serapis to one of the Christian 
churches ; and notwithstanding the gloomy forebodings of 
the people, the Kile rose as usual, and the clergy afterwards 
oeiei^rated the time of its overflow as a Christian festival, 
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ioootding to their usual plan of grafting one religion on tHe 
oilier. The Alexandrian book- writers at this time supplied 
OonatftTitinople with fifty copies of the Church yitacon- 
Lessons, or those parts of the Bible which were most stanUDi. 
aoitable to be read to the assembled congregations. 
These were on parchment, and were made under the eyes of 
Bnsebins bishop o{ Caesarea, by order of the emperor for his 
new churches. Thus Egypt still kept its old character of being 
tiie fountain of religious truth to the neighbouring nations. 

(13) The pagan philosophers under Coustantine had but 
ibw pupils and met with but little encouragement. Alypius 
of Alexandria and his friend lamblichus, however, 

still taught the philosophy of Ammonius and yir&lph. 
Plotinus, though the philosophers were so much in 
die habit of moving about to Alexandria, Pergamus, or Eome, 
that it is not always easy to know in what school they taught. 
The only writings by Alypius now- remaining are his Intro- 
duction to Music ; in which he explains the notation of the 
fifteen modes or tones in their respective kinds of Diatonic, 
Ohromatic, and Enharmonic. £&s signs are said to be 
Pythagorean. They are in pairs, of which one is thought to 
represent the note struck on the lyre, and the other the tone 
of the voice to be sung thereto. They thus imply accord or 
harmony. The same signs are found in some manuscripts 
written over the syllables of ancient poems; and thereby 
scholars^ learned at once in the Greek language, in the art of 
deciphering signs, and in the science of music, now chant the 
odes of Pindar in strains not unlike our cathedral psalmody. 
lamblichus, who had studied under Anatolius in the school of 
Christian Peripatetics, has left many works. In his Treatise on 
If ysteries, in which he quotes the Hermetic books of Bytis, 
an Egyptian priest, the outward visible symbols become 
emblems of divine Ixuth ; the Egyptian religion becomes a 
branch of Platonism ; and their gods so many agents or inter- 
mediate beings, only worshipped as servants of the one 
Creator. 

(14) Achilles Tatius was the a^ithor of an astronomical 
irovk on the sphere, meant as a commentary on the e^^^ 
Phenomena of Aratus, and of a well-written but 
licentious romance, named **The loves of Clitophon and 
Leooippe.'* He became a Christian, and his learning raised 
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him to the rank of a bishop. His mathematics and his 
licentious writin^^s were l^e fruits of an Alexandrian odncft- 
tion ; but what Christian flock had the doubtful advantage of 
his care as a bishop is unknown. 

(15) Sopator succeeded lamblichus as professor of Platoniflm 
Saidaa. ^^ Alexandria, with the proud title of successor to 

Sozomon ^^***^' For somo time he enjoyed the fricnddin 

Ecci. Hist of Constantino ; but, when religion made a quuii 

lib, 1. 5. between the friends, iihe philosopher was put to 

death by the emperor. The pagan account of the qnaml 

was that, when Constantine had killed his son, he applied to 

Sopator to be purided from his guilt ; and when the Platoniik 

answered that he knew df no ceremcmy that could absolfea 

man from such a crime, the emperor applied to the ChristiiDi 

for baptism. This story may not be true, and the ecclesiafl- 

tical historian remarks that Constantino had pro&flBed 

Christianity several years before the murder of his son ; bal 

r u T ^ then, as after his conversion he had got Sopator to 

consecrate 'his new city with a yanety of pigm 

ceremonies, he may in the same way have asked lum to 

absolve him from the guilt of murder. 

(16) On the death of ' Constantino, his three sons, withoat 

entirely dismembering the empire, divided the uo- 
Aj>..337. yjjjjjgg Qf ^jjQ Roman world into three i^ares. Ooii- 

Chronicon stautine II., the eldest son, who succeeded to A* 

Aiexnndr. throne of his father in Constantinople, and Consttoi^ 

-Ecdrnkl '^® youngest, who dwelt in Bome, divided Europe 

u^'uu l>etween them ; while Gonstantius, tho second soi, 

ragius.*' held Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, aud Egypt^ of 

which possessions Antiodi on the Oroiites was ift 

that time tho capital. Thus Alexandria was doomed to • 

further fall. When governed by Rome it 'had still beonthe 

first of' Greek cities ; ttfterwards, when thereat of the empin 

was fixed at Constantinople, it became the second ; but oi 

this division of the Roman world, when the seat of goTon- 

ment came still nearer to Egypt, and Antioch r«»80 as the 

capital of tho East, Alexandria fell to be tho thinl among 

Greek cities. Egypt quietly received its political oideii 

from Antioch. But in religious matlors -^gypt, or ntber 

Alexandria, still -claimed .to < be ^ tho seat of .truo knon ledge i 
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ind its claim was usnallj supported by Italy against 
Constantinople and Antioch. But its opinions in some cases 
CoUowed those of the Syrian capital; and it is curious to 
remark that the Alexandrian writers when dating by the era 
of the creation, were now willing to consider the world ten 
fetoB less old than they used, becanse it was so thought at 
Antioch. But it was not so with their religions opinions, 
and as long as Antioch and its emperor undertook to govern 
the Egyptian church there was little peace in the province. 

(17) The three emperors did not take the same side in the 
qnairel which under the name of religion- was then unsettling 
&e obedience of the Egyptians, and even in some Socrates. 
degree troubling the rest of the empire. Constantius i^ci iiisL 
hM the Arian opinions of Svria; but Constantino II. 

and Constans openly gave their countenance to the party of 
the rebellious Athanasius, who under their favour Theodore- 
ventured to return to Alexandria, where, after an jj^J* ^^\^^ 
•boence of two years and four months, he was re- Abui-Pba- 
oeived in the warmest manner by his admiring flock;- T&gius. 
fiat on the death of Constantino II., who was shortly after- 
Wards killed in battle' by his brother Constans, Constantius 
fielt himself more master of his own kingdom; he sorrates. 
iepoaed Athanasius, and summoned a council of £cd. Hist. 
biabops > at A ntioch to elect a new patriarch of 
Alexandria. Christian bishops, though they had latterly 
lywed their ordination to the authority of their equals, had 
ilways received their bishoprics by the choice of their 
presbyters or of their flocks ; and though they were glad to re- 
oeiTe the support of the emperor, they were not willing to 
acknowledge him as their head. Hence, when the council at 
Antioch first elected Eusebius of Emisa into the bishopric of 
Alezandiia, he dliose to refuse the honour which they had only 
a doubtful right to bestow, rather than to venture into the city 
in the face of his popidar rival. The council then elected 
Ozegory, whose greater courage and ambition led him to 
accept the office. 

(18) 'l*he council of Antioch then made some changes in 
the creed ; they left out the words " God of God, of one sub- 
•tauoe with the Father,*' as being the chief cause of the 
quarrel, and as supporting too much the Egyptian doctrine 
of Sabellianiam ; and they styled Jesus, in the words of the 
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New Testament, " the first begotten of eyerj creature, md 
the express image of his Father's substance/' A few yein 
later, a second council met in the same place, and drew xi^ i 
creed more near to what we now call the Athanasian ; bat it 
was firmly rejected by the Egyptian and Roman ohnrciMB, 
because it did not contain the Homoousian or consubstantitl 
doctrine. Thus in these times of passionate strife and in the 
midst of party quarrels, the councils fixed their opinion hj 
means of cr^s, and left to their successors the task oif 
defending them. Creeds written in the dark have now to be 
defended in the light ; and those who profess them haye the 
painful task of employing learning to justify ignorance. 

(19) Gregory was no sooner elected to the bishopric flm 
he issued his commands as bishop, though, if he had the 
courage, he had not at the time the power to enter Alexaodnab 
But Syrianus the general of the Egyptian troops was sooo 
afterwards ordered by the emperor to place him on luB 
episcopal throne ; and he led him into the city, snrroanded 
by the spears of five thousand soldiers, and followed by the 
small body of Alexandrians that after this inyasion of their 
acknowledged rights still called themselves Arians. G^r^oiy 
entered Alexandria in the evening, meaning to take his aoA 
in the church on the next day ; but the people in their ml 
did not wait quietly for the dreaded morning, they nm at 
once to the church, and passed the night there with AthanasniB 
in the greatest anxiety. In the morning, when Gregoiy 
arrived at the church, accompanied with the troops, he fouod 
the doors ban*icaded and the building full of men and wanus 
denouncing the sacrilege, and threatening resistance. Bat 
the general gave orders that the church should be jstonned, 
and the new bishop carried in by force of arms; and 
Athanasius, seeing that all resistance was useless, (nderetl 
the deacons to give out a psalm, and they all marched oat 
at the opposite door singing. After these acts of violenoe on 
the part of the troops, and of zealous resistance on the put 
of the people, the whole city was thrown into an nproar, and 
the prefect was hardly strong enough to carry on the goveio- 
ment ; the regular supply of com for the poor citizens d 
Alexandria, and for Constantinople, was stopped; and die 
blame of the whole thrown upon Athanasius. He was i 
second time obliged to leave Egypt, and he fled to Roma, 
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whero he was warmly received by the Emperor Constans and 
the Roman bishop. But the z^ of the Athanasian party 
would not allow Gregory to keep possession of the church 
which he bad gained only by force ; they soon afterwards 
■et fire to it and burned it to the ground, choosing tbat there 
flhould be no church at all rather than that it should be in 
the hands of the Aiians ; and the Arian clergy and bishops, 
though supported by the favour of the emperor and the troops 
of the prefect) were everywhere throughout I^gypt driven 
from their churches and monasteries. Gregory lived about 
leren years after his appointment to the bishopric. 

(20) During this quarrel it seems to have been felfc by 
both parties that the choice of the people, or at least of the 
dergy, was necessary to make a bishop, and that Gregory 
bad very little claim to that rank in Alexandria. Julius the 
Uflhop of Bome warmly espoused the cause of Athanasius, 
and he wrote a letter to the Alexandrian church, praising 
their zeal for their bishop, and ordering them to readmit 
him to his former rank, from which he had been deposed by 
the council of Antioch, but to which he had been restored by 
the Western bishops. Athanasius was also warmly supported 
by Constans the emperor of the West, who at the same time 
wrote to his brother Constantius, begging him to replace 
the Alexandrian bishop, and threatening that if he would 
not he shoidd be made to do so by force of arms. 

^21) Constantius, after taking the advice of his own 
biuiope, thought it wisest to yield to the wishes or rather the 
oommands of his brother Constans, and he wrote to Athana- 
ginB, calling him into his presence in Constantinople. But the 
rebellious bishop was not willing to trust himself within the 
reach of his offended sovereign ; and it was not till after a 
second and a third letter^ pressing him to CGijie and promising 
him his safety, that he ventured within the limits of the Eastern 
empire. Strong in his high character for learning, fii*mness, 
and political skill, carrying with him the allegiance of the 
I^gyptian nation, which was yielded to him much rather than 
to Uie emperor, and backed by the threats of Constans, 
Athanasius was at least a match for Constantius. At Con- 
stantinople the emperor and his subject the Alexandrian 
bishop made a formal treaty, by which it was agreed that, if 
Constantius would allow the Homoousian clergy throughout 
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his domiDionB to return to their chiurcli€s, Athanasins would 
in the same way throughout Egypt restore the Arian clergy; 
and upon this agreement Athanasius himself returned to 
Alexandria. 

(22) Among the* followers of 'Athanasius was that impSirtiDt 
mixed race with whom the Egyptian civilization chiefly reskedf 
a race that may be called Coptic, but half Greek and hiif 
Egyptian in their language and religion as in their fore- 
fathers. But in feelings they were wholly opposed to tiie 
Greeks of Alexandria. Never since the last Nectanobo wis 
conquered by the Persians, eight hundred years earlier, did 
the Egyptians seem so near to throwing off the foreign jdkB 
and rising again as an independent nation. But the Gredbs 
who had taught them so much, had not taught them the iit8 
of -war ; and the nation remained enslaved to tboso who conM 
wield the sword. The return of Athanasius, however, wis 
only the signal for a fresh uproar, and tine Arianscompkioed 

that Egypt was kept in a constant turmoil by his 
fiareUc7w. zealous activity. Nor were the Arians his only 

enemies. He had offended many others of hu 
clergy by his overbearing manners, and more particularly 1^ 
his following in the steps of Alexander the latu bishop, in 
claiming new and higher powers for the office of patrmdi 
than had ever been yielded to the bishops of Alexandni 
before their spiritual rank had been changed into civil nok 
by the emperor's adoption of their religion. Melctins headed 
a strong party of bishops, priests, and deacons, in opposing 
the new claims of the archiepiscopal see of Alexandria. His 
followers differed in no point of doctrine from the Athmar 
sian party, but as they sided with the Arians they wen 
usually called heretics. 

(23) By this time the statesmen and magistrates bad 
gained a clear view of the change which had come o?er tlie 
political state of the empire, first by the spread of Christianity, 
and secondly by the emperor's embracing it. By snpportiiig 
Christianity the emperors gave rank in the state to an 
organised and well-trained body, which immediately found 
itself in possession of all that civil power which in an 
ignorant age is given to the clergy. A bishopric, wbicb 
a few years before was a post of danger, was now a place of 
great profit, and secured to its possessor every world!/ 
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ftdvantage of 'wealth, Ifonour, and power. An arclibisliop in 
the capital, obeyed by a bisbbp in every city, with numerous 
priests and deacons under them, was usualfy of merer weight 
than the prefect. While Athanasius was at the socrates, 
height of his popularity in Egypt, and .was Ecci. hisu 
supported by the emperor of thfe West, the JEIniperor "*** ^ 
Constantins* was very far from being his master. But on the 
death of Constans/ when Constantius became sovereign of Hie 
whole empire, he once more tried to make' Alexandria and 
the Egyptian church ob^ient to his wishes. Ho was, how- 
ever, still doubtful how far it was prudent to measure his 
strength against that of the bishop, and he chose rather to 
begin privately with threats before using his power openly. 
He first wrote word to Athanasius, as if in answer to Athacasiua, 
a request from the bishop, that ho was at liberty, if a tioiug. ad 
he wished, trt visit Italy ; but he sent the letter by ^''"*''*"^ 
the liand§ of thb notary Diogenes, who added, by word of 
mouthy that the permission was meant for a command, and 
that it 'was the emperor's pleasure that he should imme- 
diately quit his bishopric and the province; But this 
underhand conduct' of the emperor onfy showed his own 
weakness. Athanasius steadily refused to obey any unwritten 
orders, and held his bishopric for upwards of two years 
longer, before Constantius felt strong enough to enforce his 
wishes. Towards the end of that time, Syriauus, the general 
of'^ the Egyptian army, to whom this delicate task was 
entrusted, gathered togqther from t)ther parts of the province 
a body of five thousand chosen- men, and withi these he 
marched 'quietly into Alexandria,- to overawe, if possible, the 
rebellious bishop. He gave out no reasons for his conduct ; 
but the AHans, who were in the secret, openly boasted that 
it would soon be their turn to possess the churches. Syrianus 
then sent for Athanasius, and in the presence of Maximus 
the prefect again delivered to him the command of Con- 
stantius, that he should quit Egypt and retire into banish- 
ment and he threatened to carry this command into execu- 
tion bythe help of the troops if he met with any resistance. 
Athanasius, without refusing to obey, begged to be shown 
the emperor's orders in writing-; but this reasonable request 
was refused. H^ then entreated them even to give him/ in 
own handwriting, an order for his banishment; but 
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Ibis was also refused, and the citizens, who were made 
acquainted with the emperor s wishes and the bishop's firm- 
ness, waited in dreadful anxiety to see whether the prefect 
and the general would venture to enforce their orders. Tke 
presbytery of the church and the corporation of the city 
went up to Syrionus in solemn procession to beg him either 
to show a written authority for the banishment of tliair 
bishop, or to write to Constantinople to learn the emperor's 
pleasure. To this request Syrianus at last yielded, and gave 
his word to the friends of Athanasius that he would take no 
further steps till the return of the messengers which he thffl 
sent to Constantinople. 

(24) But Syrianus had before received his orders, which 
were, if possible, to frighten Athanasius into obedience, altd, 
if that could not be done, then to employ force, but not to 
expose the emperor's written commands to the danger of 
being successfully resisted. He therefore only waited for 
an opportuuity of carrying them into effect ; and at midni^ 

A D 356 ®^ ® fourteenth of Mechir, our ninth of February, 
twenty-three days after the promise hod beoD 
given, Syrianus, at the head of his t)*oops, armed for the 
assault, surrounded the church where Athanasius and a 
crowded assembly were at prayers. The doors were forcibly 
and suddenly broken open, the armed soldiers rushed for- 
ward to seize the bishop, and numbers of his faithful fiiendB 
were slain in their efforts to save him. AthanasiiiB, 
Hili*!JSl!n.' however, escaped in the tumult ; but though tiw 
general was unsuccessful, the bodies of the sluOt 
and the arms of the soldiers found scattered through the 
church in the morning, were full proofs of his unhdiy 
attempt. The friends of the bishop drew up and signed 
a public declaration describing the outrage, and Syriamu 
sent to Constantinople a counter-protest declaring that there 
had been no serious disturbance in the city. 

(25) Athanasius, with nearly the whole of the nation for 
his friends, easily escaped the vengeance of the emperor; 
and, withdrawing for a third time from public life, he passed 
the remainder of this reign in concealment. He did not, how- 
ever, neglect the interests of his flock. He encouraged theoo 
with his letters, and even privately visited his friends in 
Alexandria. As the greater part of the population was e&gtf 
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to befriend him, He was there able to hide himself for 
six years. Disregarding the scandal that might arise from 
it, he lived in the house of a young woman, who PaUadiua, 
ooncealed him in her chamber, and waited on him Hiiit. Laa* 
with untiring zeal. She was then in the flower of '^^ 
her youth, only twenty years of ago ; and fifty years after- 
wmrds, in the reign of Theodosius II., when the name of the 
archbishop ranked with those of the apostles, this woman 
used to boast among the monks of Alexandria, that in her 
youth she had for six years concealed the great Athanasius. 

(26) But though the general was not wholly successful, 
though he was not able even to recover from the 
churdi the broken weapons of his soldiers, the H^tf^^JjJ; 
proofs of his outrage, though the bishop escaped his 
vigilance, yet the Athanasian party was for the time crushed. 
Sebastianus, the new prefect, was sent into Egypt socmte^ 
with orders to seize Athanasius dead or alive, where- Kcci. Hist. 
ever he should be found within the province ; and "*** *** 
under his protection the Arian party in Alexandria again 
ventured to meet in public, and proceeded to choose a bishop. 
They elected to this high post the celebrated George of 
Cappadocia, a man who, while he equalled his more popular 
rival in learning and in ambition, fell far behind him in cool- 
ness of judgment, and in that political skill which is as much 
wanted in the guidance of a religious party as in the govern- 
ment of an empira 

(27) George was bom at Epiphania in Cilicia, and was the 
son of a clothier, but his ambition led him into the 
church, as being at that time the fairest field for the ^™:1IS!!'' 
display of talent ; and he rose from one station to 
another till he reached the high post of bishop of Alexandria. 
The fickle, irritable Alexandrians needed no such firebrand to 
light up the flames of discontent. George took no pains to 
conceal the fact that he held his bishopric by the favour of 
the emperor and the power of the army against the wishes of 
his flo<^ To support his authority, he opened his doors to 
infonnei'S of the worst descrij^tion ; anybody who stood in 
the way of his grasp at power was accused of being an enemy 
to the emperor; and, forgetting his profession, says the 
pagan histoioan, which should have made him gentle and 
forgiving, he was himself the chief cause of sedition in his 
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bialiopric; "Btk proposed to tho ^aperor to lay a house-tax 

on Alexandria, thereby to repay the expense incarred by 

Alexaudor the Great in bnildiug the city ; and ho made the 

imperial government more unpopular than it had ever loan 

go^^^ since Auguvstus landed ini Egypt. The crimes 

EccL Huu which ho is said to have mshed into during his 

^ struggles with the Athanasian party almost pass 

belief; but we learn them chiefly from the pen of his enemy. 

He used'tke aimy as the means of terrifying the Honuxni* 

sians into an acknowledgment of the Airian opinions. Be 

banished fifteen bishops to tiie Great Oasis, besides others 

of lower rank. He beat, tortured, audi put to death; the 

persecution was more cruel than any suffered fhnn the 

Theodoret P^o^^s, cxccpt perhaps that in the reign (rf 

EccL libt! Diocletian ; and thirty Egyptian bishops are said 

^^' ^ to have lost their lives while George was patriardi 

of Alexandria^ 

(28) At this time the countries at^ the southem end of the 

Bed Sea were becoming a little more known to Alexandria. 

MeropiiHs, travelling in the reign of OonstaRtinefor 

uJ^*[S; curiosity and the sake of knowledge, had visited 

An xum, the capital of the Hcxumitse, ini Abyssinia. 

His companion Frumentius undertook ta> convert the peojde 

to Christianity and persuade them to trade with Egypt ; and, 

as he found them willing to listen to his arguments, he came 

home to Alexandria to tell of his success and ask* for support: 

Athanasius readily entered into a plan for spreading the 

blessings of' Christianity and the power of the^ Alexandiian 

churclu To increase the missionary's weight he consecratMl 

him a bishop, and sent' him back to Auxum to continue his 

Athanasius. g^^^ work. His progress, however, was somewhat 

Apoiog. ' checked by sectarian jealousy ; for, when Aithana- 

^^' sins was deposed by Constantiue^ Frumentius was 

recalled to receive again - his orders and his • opinions from 

George the new patriarchs Constantius also sent an embassy 

Phiioator-* ^^ *^® HomeritsB, ou the opposite coast of Arabia, 

gins* ' under Theophilus, a monk and deacon in the church. 

iib.m.4. rjpj^^ HomeritBB were of Jewish blood, tliough of 

Gentile faith, and were- readily converted, if not to Christianify 

at least to friendship with the emperor. After consecrating 

their churches, Theophilus crossed over to the African coast, 
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to the HexnmitflB, to carry on the /woxk whitsli iPrBmeiitins 
had begun. There he was equally successful in the object 
of bis embassy. Both in trade And in. religion, the HexumitsB, 
who were also of Jewish blood, were eoger.to be connected 
with the Europeans, from whom they were ^ cut off t by Arabs 
of a wilder race. Ho found also a little to tho south of 
Anxum a settlement of Syrians, who wero . said to have been 
placed there by Alexander the Great. 'J'hese tribes spoke the 
language called Eihiopic, a dialect of. Arabic which was not 
used in tho country which we have hitherto called .Ethiopia. 
The Ethiopic version of the .Bible was about this time made 
for their use. It was translated out of the Greek from the 
Alexoudrian copies, as the Greek version was held in such value 
that it was not thought necessary to look to the Hebrew original 
of the Old Testament. But these well-meant efforts did. little 
at tho timo towards making the Hexumita) Christians. IHg- 
tance and tho Blemmyes checked their intercourse with Alex- 
andria. It was not till two hundred years later that they could 
be said in the slightest «ense to b&r converted to Christianity. 
(29) As we advance in the history of Christianity in Egypt 
we leave the ages of enlightened learning and enter upon 
those of ignoi-ance and bigotry. We have more than once 
had to remark the readiness with which pagan Europo copied 
the ixjliglous worship of Egypt ; and not a lew of the super- 
stitions which have at times disfigured Christianity seem to 
have sprung from that fruitful soil. The origin of monastic 
life has sometimes been claimed for the Esseues on 
the shores of the Dead Sea, but it had flourished in i,b*"vji6. 
the Egyptian temples for centuries before the 
Christian era, and it was in Egypt that it was framed into a 
system, and became the model for tho Christian world. It 
took its rise in4he serious and gloomy views of religion which 
always formed part of tho Egyptian polytheism, and which 
the Greeks remarked as very unlike their own gay and taste* 
fnl modes of worship, and which were readily engrafted by 
the Egyptian converts into their own Christian belief. 
Weak-minded but well-meaning men, little satisfied with a 
life spent under their own guidance, are often glad to put 
themselves into another's keeping ; and they find obedience 
to a monastic rule less troublesome than being left to their 
own ousteady conscience. In. the. reigns- of Constantino and 
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his sons, hundreds of Christians, both men and women, 
quitting the pleasures and trials of the busy world, withdrew 
one by one into the Egyptian desert, where the sands are 
as boundless as the ocean, where tho sunshine is less 
cheerful than darkness, to spend their lonely days and 
watchful nights in religious meditation and in prayer. They 
were led by a gloomy view of their duty towards QoA, and 
by a want of fellow-feeling for their neighbour ; and thej 
seemed to think that pain and misery in this world would save 
them from punishment hereafter. So difficult indeed do we 
all feel the practice of self-denial in the active paths of life, 
that these hermits, by habits which often degenerated into 
ignorance and idleness, earned the admiration of thoir fellow- 
Christians more easily than they could have done by actife 
benevolence or learned industry among the crowds of a citjr. 
The lives of many of these Fathers of the Desert were 
written by the Christians who lived at the same time ; hat a 
full account of the miracles which were said to have been 
worked in their favour, or by their means, would now only 
call forth a smile of pity, or perhaps even of ridicule. The 
painful wont and torture, however, which they suffered in 
acknowledgment of their sinfulness were allowed by their 
admiring followers to be a proof of their real holiness and of 
the truth of their miracles. 

(30) The monks had borrowed many of their customs firom 

the old Egyptian priests, such as shaving the head; 
£^u^ and Athanasius in his charge to them orders them 

not to adopt the tonsure on the head, nor to shave 
the beard. He forbids their employing magic or incantar 
tions to assist their prayers. He endeavours to stop tiieir 
emulation in fasting, and orders those whose strength of 
body enabled them to fast longest not to boast of it. But he 
orders them not even to speak to a woman, and wishes them 
not to bathe, as being an immodest act. The early Christiana, 
as being a sect of Jews, had followed many Jewish customs, 
such as observing the sabbath as well as the Lord's day ; bat 
latterly the line between the two religions had been growing 
wider, and Athanasius orders the monks not to keep holy the 
Jewish sabbath. After a few years their religious duties 
were clearly laid down for them in several well-drawn codes, 
when it was seen that outward obedience to a xeligioos 11J0 
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(loGB not always lead to inwDrd pietj, and indeed lias moi'D 
often been allowed to stnnd in its place, 

(81 J One of tbe earliest of these ascetics was Ammon, wbo 
on Iho morning of his marriage is said to have per- gncriwa 
Buadeii bia young wife of the superior holiness of a EccI. ni«L 
fiinglii lifo, and to have agreed with her that they 
shonld devote themselves apart to the honour of God in the 
desert. But in thus avoiding the pleasures, the duties, and 
the temptations of the world. Amnion lost many of the 
virtues and even the decencies of society ; he never washed 
himself, or changed bia gaimonts, because be thought it 
wrong for a religious man oven to see himself undressed ; 
and when Le had occasion to cross a canal, bis biographer 
tolls us that attendant angels carried biiu over the water in 
their arms, lest, while keeping his vows, he aliouid be 
troubled by wet clothes. Hut tbe self-denial and severities 
of Amnion were tlirown into the shade by the far grcator 
amount of want and pain and torture which were boiTie by 
his follower Anthony. Had the life and temptations of 
8t. Anthony been written in the monasteries of Spain or 
Italy, in tbe eleventh century, we should less wonder at the 
number of miracles that we ore called upon to believe ; but 
since they wore published aa if by Athanasins, in whose 
diocese the moni dwelt, and who was visited by him at Alex- 
andria, we are not a little startled at the bolduoBS of the 
fable ; and we are driven to tho painful remark, that by as 
much as the ecclesiastical writeis aiirpaas the pagan his- 
torians in cnmcstiicSB and zeal, tbey fall below them in truth 
and impartiality, Thej wrote with as little judgment aa if tboj 
thought that comnnin sense would never again visit tho earth. 
That the Lifo of St, Anthony was not written by Athanasins 
is clear from the wiiter's ignorance of the streets of Alexandria. 

(^2) St. Anthony dwelt in tbe neigbbourhoed of Hora- 
cleopolia, and was visited in his solitade by (ha g^^^^„ 
soul of Ammon, and guided in his religious duties Hai. iiiii. 
by his advice. While living alone in tho tomba, '"^'■ 
he was attacked by the devil in various forms. '*'*"'^''^ 
At one time, tho walls of his coll were broken 
down, and in rnshcd a troop of lions, bears, leopards, 
bulls, serpents, asps, scorpions, and wolves, that were, bow- 
erer, easily put to flight by tho prayers of tho sainL At 
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another time, the devil in the form of a stranger knocked at 
the monastery, and when St. Anthony opened the door, and 
asked who was there, the wicked one unhesitatingly answered 
Satan, but fled on hearing the name of Chnst. St. Anthony 
healed the sick by his prayers, -drove out demons by the sign 
of the cross, and knew what was happening. at a distance, « 
well as what was going ' to happen at a future time. After 
twenty years thus spent in solitary meditation and painfid 
self-denial, he camo forth to the world as a heaven-tangbt 
teacher, to help in denouncing the Arian opinions. He hid 
no respect for learning ; letters, he said, were mode by the 
understanding, and as he possessed an understanding be 
could have no want of letters. When his fame was at ill 
height, and he was honoured with a letter from tho emperor, 
he was unable, to write an answer to it in Greek. The onlj 
studies that he valued were those of the Bible and of astrology; 
and he chose to have his fortaneirtold rather by calculations 
founded on .the hour of his becoming a monk than on tin 
Hierony. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ birth. He wrote, however, a iew letften 
inus Cat. in the Coptic language to the Egyptian monasteriflflt 
^^' which gained him the title of one cf the ecclesiastiGid 
writers, and which were afterwards translated into Greek. 

(33) The ecclesiastical history of theso times is crowded 
with miracles ; and the question naturally arises whether we 
owe these stories to the dishonesty or to. the weakness of tiie 
historians. But before attributing 'them .to either, le 
moderns should call to mind that then .the course of natora 
had been less exactly observed, and its laws were less nnder« 
stood, and therefore what was regular and what was irregular 
was less known than now. Violations of the expected ordtt 
of events seemed common ; and as nobody could think they 
come to pass without -a cause, the belief in mirocnlons powois 
was universal. Any circumstance is of course believod 4A 
weaker evidence by one who thus fancies it probable thaa'by 
one who thinks it improbable; and hence a man of ^strid 
truth and good understanding might then relate, andclxdiofe^ 
marvels which ai*e now thought the creation of either weak 
enthusiasts or impostors. When the hearer inwardly &lt 
that the religious teaching was divine, he perhaps first 
fancied ard then told others that the teacher had.prov<)d it *) 
by his miracles 
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(84) Among the GbriBtian writers of the time was Serapion, 
bishop of Thmuis^ a friend of Anthony, who wrote 
a valuable work against the opinions of the Mani- ^^^^^^ 
chaeans. But the most learned Christian of this Scriptor. 
reign was the blind Didjmus, who was at the head Socrates, 
of the catechetical school. He was deeply skilled ff^^v^jl'* 
in mathematics as well as in pagan philosophy; 
and many came from afar to Alexandria, to cee him and hear 
his lectures. He was warmly attached to Athanasius and 
the Nicene Creed, much indeed to the grief of the Arians, wlio 
wished to boast that every man of learning was on their ^ide 
in the controversy. He wrote a commentary on the Bible, 
and a treatise against the Manichaeans, which is still extant. 

(35) In the religious controversies, whether pagan or 
Christian, Homo had often looked to Egypt for its opinions ; 
Constans, when wanting copies of the Greek Scrip- 
tures for Eome, had lately sent to Alexandria, and"^p*J^"* 
had received the approved text from Athanasius. 

This we must suppose was the edition lately put forth by 
Hesychius. The two countries held nearly the same oinnions 
and had the same dislike of the Greeks; so when Jerome 
visited Egypt he found the church holding, he said, 
the true Eoman faith as taught by the apostles. He ^^^^ l^ 
studied for some time under Didjmus, having the 
same religious opinions with the Egyptian, and the same 
dislike to Arianism. But no dread of heresy stopped Jerome 
in his search for knowledge and for books. He obtained 
copies of tbe whole of Origen*s works, and read them with 
the greatest admiration. It is true that he finds fault with 
many of bis opinions ; but no admirer of Origen could speak 
in higher terms of praise of his virtues and his learning, of 
the qualities of his head and of his heart, than Jerome uses^ 
while he timidly pretends to think that he has done wrong in 
reading his works. 

(36) Among the pagans the rhetorician Aphthonius was 
the professor who enjoyed most celebrity for his p^j,^^^^^. 
wisdom and eloquence ; and many came from a gius. hcci 
distance to hear him. His opinions leaned towards "'"^j^*^ ***" 
those of the Manichseans ; and ^tius, on Arian, who 

had come to profit by his teaching, undertook to confute him 
in public. Within seven days after the discussion Aph- 
VOL. n. t 
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thoniBe died, and the Ohristians boasted tliat if uot con- 

Tinoed he was at least killed by the arguments of Mtine. 

(87) At this time the emperor bimself on his Bomaa coins 

1 E MT °* ^ ^^^ **' *^ eleventh oentnry from tlie building 

■ of the city, did not refuse to jnwk the happy re$teuKU 

li«u K^ "f *** y«"* by tlie ol4 Egyptian astrological fable 

of. the return of the phceniz. (see Fig. 120)^ 




(38) From the treatise of Julius Fermicue ogai&et &t 
pt^n superstitions, it would seem that the sacred, nninmli^ of 
the Egyptians were no longer kept in the several citiea in 
which they used to be worshipped, and that maoy of the old 
gods had been gradually dropped from, the mythology, which 
was then chiefly confined to me worship of Isis and Osiris. 
The great week of the year was tie feast of Isis, when the 
priests joined the goddess in her grief for the loss of the 
good Osiris, who had been killed through ji^ailousy by the 
wicked Typhon. The priests shaved their heads, bij at their 
breasts, tore the skin off. their arms, and opene^ i^p the old 
wounds of former years, in grief for the dc;ith uf Osiris, and 
in honour of the widnwed. Imb. After some da; ■b' search for 
the scattered limbs of Osiris, whicli hnd hec i thrown by 
Typhon into the Nile, they are found by Isis, ritb tbo help 
of her sister Nephthys and thcr-luijU^ Anu lis ; they are 
cateiully buried ; and tho grief of tajnyi' its and wor- 
Bhipjiers is then turned into joy. Tlio Bi^l Nile was also 
still worshipped for the blessings which it seal ters along its 
banks; but we he»r no wore of Amun-Ra, !)liem, Horin, 
Aroiiris, and tbe other gods of the Thcbaid, rhose worship 
ceased with the fall of that part of Iho country 

(39) But great changes often take placo vViOi Tory littlB 
AniBiiriuui, impitfvcment ; the fall of idolatry ofttlj made way 
iiiMii. rt fo). the rise of magic and aslrologj. Abydos in 

Uppsr Egypt had latterly gained great n^BOi™ for tho 
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temple of Besa, a god whoso name is new to ns, but wliose 
oracle was much consulted, not only by the Egyptians 
but by Gkeek strangers, and by others who sent their 
questions in writing. Some of these letters on parchment 
had been taken from the temple by informers, and carried to 
the emperor, whoso ears were never dfeaf to a chai'ge against 
the pagans. On this accusation nuuibers of all ranks were 
dragged out of Egypt, to be tried and punished in Syrian 
ivith torture and forfeiture of goo^s. Such indeed was the 
nation's belief in these oraclc& and prophecies, that it gave to 
the priests a greater power than it was safe to trust them 
with. By prophesying that a man was to be an emperor 
they could make him a traitor, and perhaps raise a village in 
rebellion. As the devotedness of their followers made it 
dangerous for the magistrates to punish the mischief-makers, 
they had no choice but- to punish those who consulted them. 
Without forbidding the divine oracle to answer, they forbade 
anybody to question it. Parnasius, who had been a prefect 
of Egypt, a man of spotless character, was banished for thus- 
illegally seeking a knowledge of the future; and Demetrius 
Cythras, an aged philosopher, was put to the rack on a^ 
charge of having sacriliced to the god, and only released 
because he persisted through his tortures in asserting that he 
sacrificed in gratitude for blessings received, and not from at 
wish thus to learn his future fate. 

(40) HephiBstion of Thebes may perhaps about this time 
have written his treatise on Astrology, in which he 
explains the influences of the several signs of the iSroiogtea^ 
zodiac cn< us men who live beneath them. To 
every country in the w^orld ho gives its own sign, guided, 
however, as it would' seem, by very litilo attention to its 
longitude, and yet perhaps led. by the belief that the earth, like 
the heavens, might be divided- into portions lying east and 
west. He divides each sign into three parts or docans, of 
ten degrees each, as wo see the zodiac divided on ihe 
sculptured ceiling of the temple of Dcndera, mado in the 
reign of Tiberius. He says that the Egyptian astronomers 
gave to each of tlicso thirty-six docans a name : and tliat the 
qualities of mind and accidents of life fell to oveiy man 
according to what decan was rising heliacally at the time of 
his birtL Ho thus assigns to every man ono out of iht ' 
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six lots in life ; nor does he aim at greater exactness. Such 
was the knowledge for which foreigners now looked to 
Egypt 

(41) In the falling state of the empire tlie towns and 
villages of Egypt found their rulers too weak either to 
guard them or to tyrannise over them, and they sometimes 
formed themselves into small societies, and took means for 
their own defence. The law hod so far allowed this as in 
some cases to grant a corporate constitution to a city. But 
in other cases a city kept in its pay a courtier or government 
servant powerful enough to guard it against the extortions of 
the provincial tax-gatherer, or would put itself under the 
patronage of a neighbour rich enough and strong enough to 
guard it. This, however, could not be allowed, even if not 

Q^^^ used as the means of throwing olf the authority of 
Theod. xi. the provincial government ; and accordingly at this 
^** ** time we begin to find laws against the new crime of 
patrmiage. Tbese associations gave a place of refuge to 
criminals, they stopped the worshipper in his way to the 
temple, and the tax-gatherer in collecting the tribute. Bat 
new laws have little weight when there is no power to enforce 
them, and the orders from Constantinople were little heeded 
in Upper Egypt. But this patronage which the emperor 
wished to put down was weak compared to that of the bishope 
and clergy, which the law allowed and even upheld, and 
which was the great check to the tyranny of the civil 
governor. While the emperor at a distance gave orders 
through his prefect, the people looked up to the bishop m 
their head ; and hence the power of each was checked by the 
other. The emperors had not yet made the terrors of 
religion a tool in the hands of the magistrate ; nor had they 
yot learned from the pontifex and augurs of pagan Home the 
great secret that civil power is never so strong as when based 

on that of the church. 

# 

(42) On the death of Constantius, Julian was at once 

acknowledged as emperor, and the Roman world 

was again, but for the last time, governed by a pagan. 

The Christians had been in power for fifty-five years und*r 

, (lonstantine and his sons, during which time the pagans liad 

boon made to feel that their enemies had got the upper Land 
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of them. But on the accession of Julian their places 
wero again changed ; and the Egyptians among 
others crowded to Constantinople to complain of '^i^^xxu'* 
injustice done by the Christian prefect aud b shop, 
and to pray for a redress of wrongs. They were, however, 
sadly disappointed in their emperor ; he put them off with an 
unfeeling joke ; he ordered them to meet him at Chalcedon, 
on the other side of the Straits of Constantinople, and instead 
of following them according to his promise, he gave orders 
that no vessel should bring an Egyptian from Chalcedon to 
the capital ; and the Egyptians, after wasting their time and 
money, returned home in despair. But though their com- 
plaints were laughed at they wero not overlooked, and the 
author of their grievances was punished ; Artemius, the 
prefect of Egypt, was summoned to Chalcedon, and not being 
able to disprove the crimes laid to his charge by the Alex- 
andrians, he paid his life as the forfeit for his misgovernment 
during the last reign. 

(43) "While Artemius was on his trial the pagans of 
Alexandria remained quiet, and in daily fear of his return to 
power, for after their treatment at Chalcedon they by no 
means felt sure of what would be the emperor's policy in 
matters of religion ; but they no sooner heard of tbo death of 
Artemius than they took it as a sign that they liad full leave 
to revenge themselves on the Christians. The mob roso iirst 
against tbo bishop George, who had lately been careless or 
wanton enough publicly to declare his regret that any of their 
temples should be allowed to stand ; and they seized him in 
the streets and trampled him to death. They next slew 
Dracontius, the prefect of the Alexandrian mint, whom they 
accused of overturning a pagan altar within that building. 
Their anger was then turned against Diodorus, who was 
employed in building a church on a waste spot of socraten. 

inround that had once been sacred to the worsliip of ^cci Hut. 

iiii ill 

Mithra, but had since been given by the Emperor 
Constantius to the Christians. In clearing the ground, the 
workmen had turned up a number of human bones that had 
been buried there in former ages, and these had been biought 
forwai'd by the Christians in reproach against the Ammianus. 
pagans as so many proofs of human sacrifices. ^^^- ^^^i- 
Diodorus also, in his Christian zeal, had wounded at tho 
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same time tbcir pride and superstition, by cutting off thfi 
single lock from the heads of the young ^Egyptians. TIub 
lock had in the time of Eameses been the mark of yonUifDl 
royalty ; under the Ptolemies the mark of high rank ; but wm 
now common to all. Diodorus treated it as an o£^ce ugaiiist 
his religion. J^or this he was attacked and killed, with GeoigB 
and Dracontius. The mob carried the bodies of the thne 
murdered men upon >camels to the side of the lake, and tfaeie 
burned them, and threw the ashes into the water, for fear, « 
they said, that a church should be built over their zeinaixifl» 
as had been sometimes done over the bodies of martyrs. 

(44^ When the news of this outrage against the laws was 

brought to the philosophical emperor, he contented himself 

with threatening by an imperial edict that if the offence were 

repeated, he would visit it with severe punishmcni 

EpisioiL ^^*' ^^ every act of Julian we trace the scholar and 

the lover of learning. George had employed his 

wealth in getting together a large library, rich in historiaiifl^ 

rhetoricians, and philosophers of all sects; and, on the 

murder of the bishop, Julian wrote letter after letter to 

Alexandria, to beg the prefect and his friend Porphyrins to 

save these books, and scud them to him in Cappodocia. He 

promised freedom to the librarian if he gave tnem up, and 

torture if he hid tliem ; and further begged that ino bookB in 

favour of Christianity should be destroyed, les^i other and 

better books should be lost with them. !^ 

(45) There is too much reason to believe thai^ the friends 

Socrafes ^^ Athanasius were not displeased at tb ic murder of 

Kcci. Hist, the bishop George and their Arian fellowfl-CbristianB; 

* *"* at any rate they made no effort to savj |o them, and 

the same mob that had put to death George as i|ir,vn eneiny to 

paganism, now joined his rival Athanasius in lua triumphal 

entry into the city, when, with the other Egypt' ^ian biahopfli 

he was allowed to return from banishment. ; ' Athanasins 

could brook no rival to his power ; the civil fore- ^e of the city 

was completely overpowered by his party, an'^ the Arian 

clergy were forced to hide themselves, as the (^jnlymeaDBof 

saving their lives. But, while thus in dang^^if from ^hai 

enemies, the Ai-ians proceeded to elect a suc(^ ^lessor toibo' 

murdered bishop, and they chose Lucius tohe ^ poet of 

honour, but of danger. Athanasius, however, i^ % leali^ lud 
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topenly filled the office of bisbop ; and he summoned a synod 
^t Alexandria, at which he readmitted into the church 

Lucifer and Ensebius, two bishops who had been banished 
~to the Thebivid, and he again decreed thai the three persons 

in the Trinity were of one substance. 

(46) Though the Emperor Julian thought that George, the 
late bishop, had deserved all that he suffered, as 
having been zealous in favour of Christianity, and i^SS'^Aiei 
■forwi^ in putting down paganism and in closing 

rthe temples, yet he was still more opposed to Athanasius. 

That able churchman held his power as a rebel, by 

the help of the Egyptian mob, against the wishes ^|JJii5j. 

of the Greeks of Alexandria and against the orders 

of the late emperor.; and Julian made an edict, ordering that 

he should be driven out of the city wi^in twenty-four hours 

of the command reaching Alexandria. The prefect of Egypt 

was at first unable or unwilling to enforce these orders 

against the wish of the inhabitants ; and Athanasius 

was not driven into ban shment till Julian wrote ^^ciiui 

word that, if the rebellious bishop were to be found 

in any part of Egypt a^fter a day then named, he would fine 

the prefect and the of&cers under him one hundred pounds 

weight of gold. Thus Athanasius was for the fourUi time 

banished from Alexandria ; first by ^Constantine, socrates. 

who was willing to receive his own creed ; twice Kc^i- Hisl 

by Constantius, who held the Arian opinions ; and ' * ^ 

now again by the pagan Julian. 

(47) Though the Christians were out of favour with the 
emperor, and never were employed in any of&ce of trust, yet 
they were too numerous for him to venture on a persecution. 
But Julian allowed them to be ill-treated by his prefects, 
and took no notice of their complaints. He made a law, for- 
bidding any Chiistians being educated in pagan literature, 
believing that ignorance would stop the spread of their 
religion. In the churches of Greece, Asia Minor, and Sjna, 
this was felt as a heavy grievance ; but it was less thought of 
in Egypt. Science and learning were less cultivated by the 
Christians in Alexandria since the overthrow of the 

Arian party ; and a little later, t6 charge a writer ^ ^[^^ 
with Graecising was the same as saying that he 
wanted orthodoxy. 
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(48) Julian was a warm friend to learning and pbilo- 

E ist xiv s^P^y ttnioiig t^e pagans. He recalled to Alex- 
andria the physician Zeno, who in the last reign 
had fled from the Georgian faction, as the Christians were 
E ist hi *^®^ called. He founded in the same city a col- 
lege for music, and ordered the prefect Ecdiciiu 
to look out for some young men of skill in that science, 
particularly from among the pupils of Dioscorus; and be 
allotted them a maintenance from the treasury, with rewards 
for the most skilful. At Canopus, a pagan philo- 
Vit!&lph. sopher, Antoninus, the son of Eiistathius, taking ad- 
vantage of the turn in public opinion, and copying 
the Christian monks of the Thebaid, drew round him a crowd 
of followers by his self-denial and painful torture of the 
body. The Alexandrians flocked in crowds to his dwelling; 
and such was his character for holiness, that his death, in tibe 
beginning of the reign of Theodosius, was thought by the 
Egyptians to be the cause of the overthrow of paganism. 

(49) But Egyptian paganism, which had slumbered for 
fifty yeai-s under the Christian emperors, was not again to 

Athanasius ^® awakoned to its former life. Though the wars 
contra ' between the several cities for the honour of their 
Gentes. gods, the buU, the crocodile, or the fish, had noTor 

Ammianns, ceascd, all rcverence for those gods was dead. The 

lib XX il 

sacred animals, in particular the bulls Apis and 
Mnevis, were again waited upon by their priests as of old, 
but it was a vain attempt on the part of the pagans. Not 
only was the Egyptian religion overthrown, but the Thebaid, 
the country of that religion, was fallen too low to be again 
raised. The people of Upper Egypt had lost all heart, not 
more from the tyranny of the Koman government in the 
north than from the attacks and settlement of the Arabs in 
the south. All changes in the country, whether for the 
better or the worse, were laid to the charge of these latter 
imwelcome neighbours; and when the inquiring traveller 
asked to be shown the crocodile, the river-horse, and the 
other animals for which Egypt had once been noted, he was 
told with a sigh that they were seldom to be seen in the 
Delta since the Thebaid had been peopled with tiie 
Blemmyes. Falsehood, the usual vice of slaves, had taken 
a deep hold on the Egyptian character. A denial of their 
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wealUi was the means by which they usually tried to save it 
from the Boman tax-gatherer ; and an Egyptian was ashamed 
of himself as a coward, if he could not show a back covered 
with stripes gained in the attempt to save his money. 
Peculiarities of character often descend unchanged in a nation 
lor many centuries ; and, after fourteen hundred 
years of the same slavery, the same stripes from the Egypt 
lash of the tax-gatherer are still the boast of the 
Egyptian peasant. Cyrene was already a desert ; the only 
Gities of note in Upper Egypt were Coptos, Hermopolis, and 
Antinoopolis ; but Alexandria was still the queen of cities, 
though the large quarter called the Bruchium Lad not been 
lebnilt ; and the Serapium, with its library of seven hundred 
thousand volumes, was, after the capitol of Home, the chief 
building in the world. 

(50) This temple of Serapis was situated on a rising 
grotma at the west end of the city, and though not 
built like a fortification, was sometimes called the ^{£pllul2j^' 
eitadel of Alexandria. It was entered by two roads ; 
that on one side was a slope for carriages, and on the other a 
grand flight of a hundred steps from the street, with each 
fttep wider than that below it. At the top of this fiight of 
steps was a portico, in the form of a circular roof, upheld by 
four columns. Through this was the entrance into the great 
Doortyard, in the middle of which stood the roofless hall or 
temple, sniTOunded by columns and porticoes, inside and 
Dut. In some of the inner porticoes were the book-cases for 
Iho library which made Alexandria the very temple of 
Beience and learning, while other porticoes were dedicated to 
the service of the ancient religion. The roofs were 
ornamented with gilding, the capitals of the columns were 
of oopper gilt, and the walls were covered with paintings. 
In the middle of the inner area stood one lofty column, 
which could be seen by all the country rouud, and even from 
ships some distance out at sea. The great statue of Serapis, 
which had been made under the Ptolemies, having Ruflnns 
perhaps marble feet, but for the rest built of wood, £cci. uixt 
clothed with drapeiy, and glittering with gold and "*^* *'* ^ 
silver, stood in one of the covered chambers, which had a 
smell window so contrived as to let the sun's rays kiss the 
of the statue on the appointed occasions. This was one 
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of the bricks employed in the saored mystencs, to dazzle tiie 
worshipper by the sudden blaze of light which on the proper 
occasions was let into the dark room. The (temple itid, 
with its fountain, its two obelisks, «and its gilt oraamentB^ Im 
long since been 'destroyed ; and the colnnm in the oentn^ 
under the name of Pompey's pillar, alone remains to maik 
the spot where it stood, and is one of the few works of Greek 
art which in size imd strength vie with the old Egyptki 
monuments. 

(51) The reign of Julian, instead of raising pagaan 
go^^pj, to its former strength, -had only i^own that ill 
Ecci.Hist. life was gone; and under Joyian, chis snccefiBor, 

' * *' the Christians were again brought into power. A 
AD. 363. ctpjgtian emperor, however, would haye been Ink 
little welcome to the Egyptians if, like Constantius, and efea 
Constantine in his latter years, he 'had leaned to the Arin 
party ; but Jovian soon showed his attachment to the Niceoe 
Creed, and he reappointed Athanasius to the bishopric dt 
Alexandria. But though Athanasius regained- his nmk, yek 
the Arian bishop iLucius was not deposed. Each party ia 
Alexandria had its own bishop ; those who thoaght that the 
Son was of the same substance with the Father looked op to 
Athnnnsius, while those who gave to Jesus the lower nnk 
of being of a similar substance to the Creator obeyed 
Lucius. 

(52) Wo mnst not, however, be led away by worda te 
think tlat a disagreement on this curious metnpliysicnl pro- 
positim was the only cause of the quarrel which difided 
Egypt into such angry parties. The creeds were made aae 
of as the watchwords in a political struggle. Blood, 
langungc, and geograpliicnl boundaries divided the partiei; 
and religious opiui( ns seldom cross these unchanging lioea. 
Every Egyptian believed in the Nicene Creed and ibt 
incorruptibility of the body of Jesus, and hated the Ak^ 
andiian Greeks ; while the more refined Greeks were ai 
united in cxplanng away the Nicene Creed by the doctrine^ 
of the two nature s of Christ, nnd in despising the ignorant 
Egyptians. Christianity, which speaks so forcibly to the 
poor, the unlearned, and the slave, had educated the 
Egyptian population, had raised them in their own ejca; 
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jid, as the popular party gained strength, the Ariane lost 
proimd in Alexandria. At the same time the Greeks were 
ailing off in learning and in ^science, and in all those arts of 
dYilisation which had given them the superiority. Like 
ither great political changes, this may not have heen under- 
itood at the time ; but in less than a Jiundred years it was 
Foand that the Egyptians were no loiter the slaves, nor the 
Sxeeks the masters. 

(53) On the death of Jovian, when Yalentinian divided 
(he Boman empire wii^ his brother, he took Italy zosimns. 
■nd the West for his own kingdom, and gave to ub.\y. 
Valxns Egypt and the eastern provinces, in which ^'^' ^^' 
Greek was the language of the government. Each emperor 
adopted the religion of his capital ; Yalentinian socrates, 
held the Nicene faith, .and Yalens the Arian faith ; £cci- Hist 
■nd unhappy Egypt was the only part of the empire 

whoee religion differed frum >that of its rulers. Had the 
ereede marked the limits of the two empires, Egypt would 
have belonged to Rome ; but, as geographical- boundaiies 
and language furm yest stronger ties, Egypt was given to 
Constantinople, or rather to Antioch, the nearer of the two 
eastern capitals. This year was marked by the chronicon 
Ghristians -rather violently taking possession of Athanas. 
the Boman palace in Alexandria, named the ^^^^ 
CbBBarium, for a church. This was the cause of sad- riots 
between them and 4;he pagans, who in the next year burnt it 
to the ground. But in the year following it was granted to 
the cChnstians by the emperor, and rebuilt for them by his 
orders. 

(54) By Yalens, Athanasius was forced for »tbe fifth time 
to fly from Alexandria, to avoid the displeasure which his 
diBobedienoe again drew down upon him. But his flock 
again rose in rebellion in favour of their popular bishop ; and 
the emperor was either persuaded or frightened into allow- 
ing him to return to his bishopric, where he spent the few 
remaining years of his life in peace. Athanasius died at an 
.advanced age, leaving a name more famous than that of any 
one of :the emperors under whom he lived. He taught the 
Christian world that there was a power greater than that of 
kings, namely the church. He was often beaten in the struggle^ 
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but every victory over him was followed by the defeat of the 
civil power ; he was five times banished, but five times he 
returned in triumph. The temporal power of the chmdi 
was then nearly new ; it only rose upon the conversion of 
Constantino, and it was weak compared to what it became ii 
after ages ; but, when an emperor of Germany did penance 
barefoot before Pope Hildebrand, and a king of Englftnd HM 
whipped at Backet's tomb, we only witness the fuU-growi 
strength of the infant power that was being reared by the 
bishop of ^exandria. His writings are numerous and 
wholly controversial, chiefly against the Arians. The 
Athanasian Creed seems to have been so named only becanae 
it was thought to contain his opinions, as it is known to be 
by a later author. He was not a man to shudder at iti 
declaration of our Heavenly Father's eternal wrath against 
those who held any other opinions ; but yet it is not likdj 
that he would have wholly approved of it, as it does not stale 
that '' the Son is of one substance with the Father," woidi 
which he thought all-important as a bulwark against the 
Arians, and for which he would willingly have laid doiirn hie 
life. 

(55) On the death of Athanasius, the Homoonsian paitf 
chose Peter as his successor in the bishopric, overlookin| 
Lucius, the Arian bishop, whose election had been approfed 
by the emperors Julian, Jovian, and Yalens. But as the 
Egyptian church had lost its great champion, the emperor 
ventured to reassert liis authority. He sent Peter to prisoD, 
and ordered all the churches to be given up to the Ariaitf^ 
threatening with banishment from Egypt whoever disobeyed 
his edict. The persecution which the Homoousian p«iy 
throughout Upper Egypt then suffered from the Arians 
equalled, says the ecclesiastical historian, anything they had 
before suffered from the pagans. Every monastery in Egypt 
was broken open by Lucius at the head of an armed foroe^ 
and the cruelty of the bishop surpassed that of the soldiera 
Men, of whose virtues the world was not worthy, were stript^ 
beaten, stoned, and put to the sword ; and the Homoousian 
RufinuR. monks, in revenge, when praying for snccess in 
Ecci. Hbt. working miracles, used to call upon the name of 
• " Jesus Christ, whom Lucius persecuted.'* But the 
list of cruelties makes us doubt the truth of the tale; w 
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must choose between one party being violent enough to act 
so wickedly, or the other party being violent enough to 
accuse them falsely of it ; and though theological hatred has 
been the cause of many outrages, they have toitunately been 
more often inflicted by the pen than by the swoid. Wo must 
hope that Lucius was innocent of some of the crimes thus 
laid to his charge ; but we have no further know- jjj^^^ . 
ledge of his character ; he is unknown as an mtis. Cat. 
author, and wrote little beside his Paschal letters to Scnptor. 
his churches. The breaking open of the monas- OroBius, 
teries above spoken of seems to have been for the ^^ ** 
purpose of making the inmates bear their share in the 
military service of the state, rather than for any religious 
reasons. When Constantino embraced Christianity, he at 
once recognised all the religious scruples of its professors ; 
and not only the bishops and presbyters but all laymen who 
had entered the monastic orders were freed from the duty of 
serving in the army. But under the growing dislike of 
military service, and the dif&culty of finding soldiers, when 
to escape from the army many called themselves Christian 
monks, this excuse could no longer be listenoti to, q^^^^ 
and Yalens made a law that monastic vows should Theod. xu. 
not save a man from enlistment. But this law was '* ^^ 
not easily carried into force in the monasteries on the borders 
of the desert, which were often well-built and well- Kusebit 
guarded fortresses ; and on Mount Nitria, in par- ciironicon. 
ticular, many monks lost their lives in their resistance to 
the troops that were sent to fetch recruits. 

(56) The monastic institutions of Egypt had already 
reached their full growth. They were acknowledged by the 
laws of the empire as ecclesiastical corporations, and allowed 
to hold property ; and by a new law of this reign, 
if a monk or nun died without a will or any known xheoi v. a, 
kindred, the property went to the monastery as 
heir at law. One of the most celebrated of these monasteries 
was at Tabenna, in the Thebaid, where Pachomius, 8o7,jinen 
after meditating for some years alone in a cave, had i^ci lUsl 
gathered round him thirteen hundred followers, ^^'^', 
who owned him as the founder of their order, and gavo him 
a'cdit for the gift of prophecy. His disciples in the othei* 
monasteries of Upper Egypt amounted to six thousand more. 
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His lawi wore of the Bevereat kind, ob best fitted to keep tt» 
thoQ^hts- alwoys turned toheiiTea. Tlie moukawoio clothed 
in Bkineh ^ey prayed twelve times a day, they wiaU 
Ubortonelf with tUeir band^ and ate but litUo- HAna mcim 




tery of Tabenna, or moro correctly of Tabentrasi, (kemtfif 
Ids, w»B probably that now known by the name of tla 
White Monastery. Tliis ia situated 
near Aphreditopolis, and was built 
by the holp of atones which hod be- 
fore formed part of the old templee. 

It is a largo and' strong 
pLgToi. building, with four straight 

walls cdirying a lieaTy cor- 
nice. It is entered by three doors, 
and has fifty-two win'IowB on ow.h 
side, and eighteen on^ the fiunt (sec 
Fig. 121). Within it is a church 
with a long gallery on one side of 
it, in which dwelt the monks. The 
church ia in the form of a cross, 
having a nave between two rows of 
granite columns, each sixteen in 
number, which separate it from tlic 
side aisles. Beyond ia the transept, 
and at the end is a semicircular choir 
with a chapel on each side of it. At 'tg. la 

the other end are another chapel and a baptistery (see ¥k 
122), The choir is paved with marble, and tho nara win 
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granite covered^ with hieroglyphics, \?hich, however, txie tread 
of fifty generations of munks has worn too smooth for us 
now to read. On the outside, this monastery is not unlike 
an Egyptian temple ; hut for the inside the architect seems to 
have shunned the form& of the country, and to have thought 
the Greek and Eoman details were more suitable for a 
Christian building. 

(57) The divine Aniiph was at the head of another order 
of monks, and he boasted that he could by prayer obtain 
from heaven whatever he wished. Hor was at tho sozomen 
head of another monastery, where, though wholly Kci». iiuu 
unable to read or write, he spent hi» lile in singing 
psalms, and, as his followers and perhaps ho himself be- 
lieved^ in working miracles. Serapion was at the head of a 
thousand monks in the Arsinoite nome, who raised theii* food 
by their own labour,, and shared it with their poorer neigh- 
boursi Near Nitria, a place in the Mureotic nome which gave 
it& name tothe nitre springs, there were as many oe fifty cells ; 
but those who aimed' at greater solitude and severer mortifi- 
cation withdrew further into the doaert, to Scatis-in the same 
nome, a spot already sanctified by the trials and ti'iumphs of 
St* Anthony. Here,, in a monastery surround<)d by the 
sands, by the side of a^lako whose waters are salter than the 
brine of the ocean, with no grass or trees to rest the acliing 
eyoy^ where the dazzling, sky is seldom relieved with a cloud, 
where the breezes are too often laden with dry dust, where 
the works of nature seem to teadi rather God's power than 
his goodness, these monks cultivated a gloomy religion, with 
hearts painfully attuned to the scenery around them. Here 
dwelt Moses, who in his youth had been a remarkable sinner, 
and in his oldi age became even mmre remarkable as a saint. 
It was said that for six year*- he spent every night in prayer, 
without once closing his eyes in sleep ; and that one niglit, 
when his cell was attacked, by four robbers-, he carried them 
all off at once on his back to the neighbouring monastery to 
be punished, because he would himself hurt no man. Ben- 
jamin also dwelt at Scetis-; he consecrated oil to heal tho 
diseases of those who washed with it, and during tho eight 
months that he was himself dying of a dropsy, ho touched 
for their diseases all who* came to the door of his cell to bo 
healed. Hollas carried five in- his bosom without burning 
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Ids clothes. Elias spent seventy years in solitude on fhe 
borders of the Arabian desert near Antinoopolis. Apclles 
was a blacksmith near Achoris ; he was tempted by the devil 
in the form of a beautiful woman, but be scorched the 
tempter's face with a red-hot iron. Apollos spent forfy 
years in solitude, and the account of his life and miradei 
was written by Timotheus, bishop of Alexandria. Dorotheia, 
who though a Theban had settled near AJexandria, mortified 
his flesh by trying to live without sleep. He never wiUingl; 
lay down to rest, nor indeed ever slept till the weakness of 
Hierony- *^® ^^^7 ^^^^ Under tho* eflforts of the spirit 
mns, Vila Paul, who dwelt at Pherma, repeated three hundred 
prayers every day, and kept three hundred pebbks 
in a bag to help him in his reckoning. He was the friend 
of Anthony, and when dying begged to be wrapt in the cloik 
given him by that holy monk, who had himself received it as 
a present from Athanasius. His friends and admiien 
claimed for Paul the honour of being the first ChristiiD 
hermit, and they maintained their improbable opinion bj 
asserting that he had been a monk for ninety-seven yean, 
and that he had retired to the desert at the age of sixteen, 
when the church was persecuted in the reign of Valerian. 
At a time when our modern plan of registering births was 
unknown, it was of coui^e difficult to disprove such an a£8e^ 
tion, particularly when supported by the authority of Jerome. 
(58) The unceasing prayers and sufferings of these monb 
drew after them the admiration of those who had not the zeal 
and strength to copy their painful self-denial. Men that 
would have grumbled at the partial weakness of an emperor, 
for promoting officers who echoed his praises in the palacea 
of Constantinople rather than those who executed his orders 
under an African sun, were unwise enough to fancy their 
heavenly Sovereign better pleased with continual worship 
than with active usefulness. All Egypt believed that the 
monks were the especial favourites of heaven, that they 
worked miracles, and that divine wisdom flowed from their 
lips without the help or hindrance of human learning. 
They were all Homoousians, believing that the Son was d 
one substance with the Father ; some as Trinitarians holding 
the opinions of Athanasius; some as Sabellians believiog 
that Jesus was the creator of the world, and that his body 
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"was not liable to corruption; some as anthropomorpliites 
believing that God was of a human form like Jesus ; but all 
warmly attached to the Nicene Creed, denying the two 
Batores of Christ, and hating the Arian Greeks of 
Alexandria and the other cities. Gregory of ^^^{f 
Nazianzus remarks that Egypt was the most Christ- 
loying of countries, and adds with true simplicity that, 
wonderful to say, after having so lately worshipped bulls, 
goats, and crocodiles, it was now teaching the world the 
worship of the Trinity in the truest form. Among these 
monks, however, there were some few men of ^ .^ 
learniiig. Macirius the Egyptian, who was so '""^- 
called to distinguish him from Macarius the Alexandrian, is 
one of the best known of the monks of Mount Nitria. He 
has left behind him fifty homilies, and a volume on Christian 
Perfection which places him in the first rank among the 
writers on practical Christianity. He was strictly of the 
Athanasian party; but, while the writings of his brethren 
are too much filled with reproaches against their adver- 
saries and with extravagant praises of the lives and miracles 
cf£ the monks, the works of Macarius breathe the purest 
love of God and of his neighbour. Evagrias also, socrates, 
who had studied under both Macarius of Alexandria £cci. Hiat 
and Macarius of Egypt, wrote on the Gnostic * * ^* 
philosophy, as well as a history of the monks; and his 
pupil Palladius wrote a history of the monasteries of Egypt. 

(69) To visit some of these monasteries was a not un- 
common journey with the earnest Christians of _^.^ 
other countries who had the means of travelliug. Patrum ; 
Bnfinus, a young student of Aquileia on the ^YitT^*** 
Adriatic, near the modern city of Trieste, was fired 
with the wish of examining their way of life, and he was so 
fortunate as to meet with a wealthy widow in Eome, who was 
willing to accompany him and to bear the cost of the journey. 
They sailed together to Alexandria, and Eufinus then with 
some male companions ventured on the more di£&cult journey 
through the Thebaid. At Oxyrinchus he found a city 
wholly devoted to religion. There were twelve churches 
there. There was no tower, no gate, no corner of the 
place, that was not made use of for monks' cells. The great 
temples, in which the sacred animals used to be worshipped, 

VOL. n. u 
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were now CiiriBtion monoateries. Tho religion was cLuiged. 
but not the people's bnbitH. The bishop told RtitiniiG that 
there were ten thousand moiikB and twentj thousand nnni 
in the city. From this cioivd of holy people be wont to the 
Bolitoiy cell of Tbeon, a monk learned in the Greek, Latin, 
and Coptie languages. He syeat three days at Ljcopoha 
in a. cell at the top of a steep rook with a monk named 
John, whoHe fame wss cuch that the Itoman general it 
Sjene coneulted him ae to when he ehonld give battle to Ibe 
Bthiopians on the frontier. He vieited the large moimekrj 
at Tabenna near Thehca, where three thousand silent uiodId 
dwelt nnder the government of Ammon. The moniteleiy 
near Hermopolis held five hundred monks, who were of > 
more cultivated order in society than the others. Neglect of 
cleanlinesB formed no part of their monastic rale; 
garments were ba clean as their teai'ta were pure. Apot 
loniufi, their well-informed superior, explained to itu&tn 
much of the old religion and oeremonioB, and the worehip d 
animals. Near Hermopolia, however, paganism was BtQ] 
fiourishing. and the monastery was in a state of warfare irilb 
the neighbouring villages, and with the priests in the gnU 
temple of that city. When the travellers loft the monwloj 
Apollonius kindly sent with them three interpreters to shor 
them the other Coptic monneteries which they wished to hs, 
and to help them to the information that they vented. Ot 
their route they examined several monasteries in tiiwDB tf 
which they did not know tho names, one on a rock ovn- 
hanging the river, one in a walled garden with wells Koi- 
&uit-trees. They visited Elias in his cave near AntinoDpali^ 
and then the monastery near Heracleopolis. In the Am- 
noite nome, aa in Oxjrinclius, tliey found the whole popob- 
tion under monastic vows, but at the same time indostrioB 
cultivators of that fertile province, and sending the pradnM 
to tho Alexandrian market. In the neighbourhood el 
Memphis and Babylon were an equally large number i' 
Inonks ; and there Enfinua was shown the pyramids, as ib» 
granaries in which the patriarch Joseph had stored his coni. 
lie lastly visited Mount Nitria. whoso monasteries <w« 
more famous than any other in Egypt. Ho retiirued in 
eafetj to Alexandria, thankful for the eight of bo mitcb »■ 
ligiouB zeal and for having escaped the dangers vi Hit 
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journoy. From thence he led his noble pntroness to Jeru- 
hbIciu, to warm their piety with the sight of apota which will 
ftlwuys be sacred in the ejes of the Christian. 

(60) Wo must not hastily judge the estravaganee of the 
monks without taking into aoconnt the moral state of the 
CMinntry. We may helieve the hiatoriana, or we may satisfy 
ourselves from the codes of the empire, that the monka were 
thought a blessing to the times in which they lived. The 
success which followed upon this preaching of an eitremo 
asceticiem only proves the groBsness of the vice that it was 
meant to cure. While every Inmry of the body was culti- 
vated as the chief end of life, the monies preached and 
practised fasting and a neglect of dress. While scurrilous 
jokes, witty acandul, and ill-natured epigrams were the chief 
ornaments of conversation, the monks practised solitary 
silence and prayer. While the sfl«red tie of marriage was 
eo little known that tho popidation fell off, and mind and 
body were alike ruined by debauchery, tho monks preached 
celibacy. While riches were so much more gained by fraud 
than liy bonest iBduetry that every rich mau wae thought to 
have been either n rogue or the heir to a rogne, the monks 
practised [wrsonal poverty or a community of goods. 
Monkish institntiona spread because they were found useful, 
bat their being found useful proves the low state of morals 
at the time. Among the good works that the cnsrionos, 
monks recommended was the support of the helpless Cuii&t. 
poor ; and they were in some casea trusted to re- " ■ ■ 
ceive the alms and to duitribute them. In the neighbonrhood 
of Lycopolis the cultivators of the soil brought those freewill 
ofibringa to the Abbot John, and among the willing givers 
was Theon, who afterwards became a monk himself. They 
usually gave a tenth part of the land's produce, being no 
doubt led li) fix upon that proportion by the enactments of 
the Mosaic law in favour of the Levites. This pious plan 
for the help of tlie poor spread rapidly not only over Egypt, 
but over the rest of Cbristoniloin. After a time, however, 
the tithes were divided into three parts, one only for the 
poor, one for the fabric of the church, and one for the priest. 
At a yet later time they were claimed by the priestB for 
their own use ; and Snldun in his History of Tithes has 
sboMrn that tho origin of the present legal tai of a tenth 
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part of the land's produce, for the maintenance of the clergy, 
is to be found in the freewill gifts for the poor which weie 
intrusted to John the monk of Lycopolis. 

(61) Of the three kinds of monks, the Coenobites, who 

lived in large monasteries, the Anchorit^ or 
§*S?x^i. hermits, who dwelt alone in the desert, and the 

Kemoboth, who dwelt three or four together in 
cities, the first two maintained their character for holiness. 
The Coenobites, if ever they longed after the pleasures which 
they had forsworn, were saved by their strict rules and hy 
their obedience to their superiors, and the Anchorites by their 
solitude. But the Eemoboth, living among the crowd and 
professing holiness superior to that of their fellow-citizens, 
sooner fell into those vices which monks in all ages have been 
more or less guilty of. They were charged with hypocrisy, 
a love of good living, with hoarding wealth while professing 
poverty, and with quarrelling with the clergy ; and, after thus 
losing character, the name and institution went out of use. 

(62) As the Egyptian government was now crumbling to 
pieces with slow but sure decay, the magistrates were dis- 
couraged and lost much of their weight with the people. 
The church, with its bishops, priests, and deacons, was the 
only framework left to society which had any strength or 
life. The clergy rose into civil importance. From the 
codes of the empire we learn that the emperor's edicts were 
as much addressed to the bishops and priests as to the 
magistrates. But the spiritual powers did not always act in 
harmony with the civil powers. The separation of the two, 
which in a settled state of society might have been an 
advantage, as leaving thought and conscience more £ree, in 
these unhappy times was a misfortune, as neither was strong 
enough to get its laws obeyed and to check vice and disorder. 
During these reigns of weakness and misgovemment, it was 
no doubt a cruel policy rather than humanity, that led the 
tax-gatherers to collect the tribute in kind. More could be 
squeezed out of a ruined people by taking what they had to 

Cod X S'^® thsLii by requiring it to be paid in copper coin. 

Theodos. Hcnce Valcus made a law that no tribute throng 

**; ^' out the empire should be taken in money ; and he 

laid a new land-tax upon Egypt, to the amount of a 

soldier's clothing for every thirty acres. 
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(63) The pagans, who were now no longer able to worship 
publicly as they chose, took care to proclaim their opinions 
indirectly in such ways as the law could not reach. Hieronym. 
In the hippodrome, which was the noisiest of the vit. HUa- 
places where the people met in public, they made °^ 

a profession of their faith by the choice of which horses they 
bet on ; and Christians and pagans alike showed their zeal 
for religion by hooting and clapping of hands. Prayers and 
superstitious ceremonies were used on both sides tQ add to 
the horses' speed; and the monk Hilarion, the pupil of 
Anthony, gained no little credit for sprinkling holy water 
on the horses of his party, and thus enabling Christianity to 
outran paganism in the hippodrome at Gaza. 

(64) The Saracens had for some time past been encroach- 
ing on the eastern frontiers of the empire, and had only been 
kept back by treaties which proved the weakness g^^^^ 

of the Eomans, as the armies of Constantinople Ecci. Hist. 
were still called, and which encouraged the bar- ^b*^- 
barians in their attacks. On the death of their Sozomen, 
king, the command over the Saracens fell to their m,. v|f^* 
queen Maevia, who broke the last treaty, laid waste 
Palestine and Phenicia with her armies, conquered or gained 
over the Arabs of Petra, and pressed upon the Egyptians at 
the head of the Bed Sea. On this, Yalens renewed the truce, 
but on tei*ms still more favourable to the invaders. Many 
of the Saracens were Christians, and by an article of the 
treaty they were to have a bishop granted them for their 
church, and for this purpose they sent Moses to Alexandria 
to be ordained. But the Saracens sided with the Egyptians, 
in religion as well as X)olicy, against the Arian Greeks. 
Hence Moses refused to be ordained by Lucius the patriarch 
of Alexandria, and chose rather to receive his appointment 
from some of the Homoousian bishops who were living in 
banishment in the Thebaid. Darkness and ignorance were 
thus spreading themselves over the earth; and after this 
advance of the barbarians the interesting city of Petra, 
which since the time of Trajan had been in the power or the 
friendship of Home or Constantinople, was lost to the 
civilised world. This rocky fastness, which was ornamented 
with temples (see Fig. 75), a triumphal arch, and a theatre, 
and had been a bishop's see, was henceforth closed against 
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all travellers ; it hod no place in the map till it wu dU- 
covered bj Burckhardt iu our own days witlioat ft hnmui 
being dwelling in it, with oleoaders and tamarisks choking 
up itB entrance thjeugh the oUfT, and with brambles triiiliug 
their branches over the mck-hewn templee. 




Tke n»te Bilro ot Loiier Egypt. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BBIQNS 07 THEODOSIUS I., ABOADIUS, AND THBODOSIUS n. 

A.D. 379—450. 

(1) The reign of TnisoDosiinai is remarkable for the blow 
then giyen to paganism. The old religion had been 
sinking ewen before Christianity had become the 
religion of the emperors ; it had been discouraged by Con- 
Btantine, who had closed many of the temples ; but q^^^^ 
Theodosius made a law in the first year of his reign Theod. 
that the whole of the empire should be Christian, *^ ^' ^' 
and moreover should receive the Trinitarian faith. ^^' ®' ^• 
He soon afterwards ordered that Sunday should be kept holy, 
and forbade all work and law proceedings on that day ; and 
he sent Cynegius, the prefect of the palace, into 
Bgypt, to see these laws carried into effect in that ^b!^v!' 
province. 

(2) The wishes of the emperor were ably followed up by 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria. He cleansed socrates, 
the temple of Mithra, and overthrew the statues in £oci. Hist. 
the celebrated temple of Serapis, which seemed the ^^^' ^' 
very citadel of paganism. He also exposed to public ridicule 
the mystic ornaments and statues which a large part of his 
fellow-citisens still regarded as sacred. It was not, however, 
to be supposed that this could be peaceably borne by a people 
BO irritable as the Alexandrians. The students in the 
schools of philosophy put themselves at the head of the 
mob to stop the work of destruction, and to revenge them- 
selves against their assailants. Several battles were fought 
in the streets between the pagans and the Christians, in 
which both parties lost many lives ; but, as tbe Christians 
were supported by the power of the prefect, the pagans were 
routed, and many whose rank would have made them objects 
of punishment were forced to fly from Alexandria. Among 
these were Ammonius, the author of a valuable work on 
Greek synonyms, and Helladius, the author of a biographical 
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dictionary, which forms a part of the larger dictionary of 
Suidas. 

(3) No sooner had the troops under the Gommand of the 
prefect put down the pagan opposition than the work of de- 
struction was again carried forward by the zeal of the bishop. 
The temples were broken open, their ornaments .destroyed, 
and the statues of the gods melted for the use of the Alex- 
andrian church. One statue of an Egyptian god was alone 
saved from the wreck, and was set up in mockery of those 
who had worshipped it ; and this ridicule of their religion 
was a cause of greater anger to the pagans than even the 

Rufinus, destruction of the other statues. The great statoe 
Ecci. Hist, of Serapis, which was made of wood covered with 
ub. u. 23. pjg^jjQQ q£ metal, was knocked to pieces by the axes 
of the soldiers. The head and limbs were broken of^ and 
the wooden trunk was burnt in the amphitheatre amid the 
shouts and jeers of the bystanders. A colossal foot of while 
marble, which was brought from Alexandria, and is now in 
the British Museum, may be guessed from its size to have 
been part of this patchwork statue. 

(4) In the plunder of the temple of Serapis, the great 
library of more than seven hundred thousand volumes was 

Lib vu 36 ^^^-^y broken up and scattered. Orosius, the 
' Spaniard, who visited Alexandria in the next reign, 
and was the author of a short universal history full of bigotry 
and mistakes, may be trusted when he says that he saw in the 
temple the empty shelves, which, within the memory 
' ' ' of men then living, had been plundered of the bools 
that had formerly been got together after the library d 
the Bruchium was burnt by Julius Ceasar. In a work of 
such lawless plunder, carried on by ignorant zealots, many 
of these monuments of pagan genius and learning must hafe 
been wilfully or accidentally destroyed, though the largtf 
number may have been carried off by the Christians for the 
other public and private libraries of the city. How many 
other libraries this city of science may have possessed we are 
not told, but there were no doubt many. Had Alexandria 
during the next two centuries given birth to poets and 
orators, their works, the offspring of native genius, might 
perhaps have been written without the help of libraries ; bat 
the labours of the mathematicians and grammarians prore 
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that the city was still well furnished with books, beside those 
on the Christian controversies. 

(5) It would be dishonest not to point out in each perse- 
cution, whether by the pagans or by the Christians, the 
superiority in worth and character of the oppressed over 
their persecutors. When the Christians were persecuted by 
the pagans, none but men of unblemished lives and unusual 
strength of mind stood to their religion in the day of trial, 
and suffered the penalties of the law ; the weak, the ignorant, 
and the vicious readily joined in the superstitions required 
of them, and embracing the religion of the stronger party, 
easily escaped punishment. So it was when the pagans of 
Alexandria were persecuted by Bishop Theophilus ; the chief 
Bufferers were the men of leai*ning, in whose minds paganism 
was a pure deism, and who saw nothing but ignorance and 
superstition on the side of their oppressors; who thought 
their worship of the Trinity only a new form of polytheism, 
«nd jokingly declared that they were not arithmeticians 
enough to understand it. Olympius, who was the g ^^ 
priest of Serapis when the temple was sacked, and 
as such the head of the pagans of Alexandria, was a man in 
every respect the opposite of the Bishop Theophilus. He 
was of a frank open countenance and agreeable manners; 
and though his age might have allowed him to speak among 
his followers in the tone of command, he chose rather in his 
moral lessons to use the mild persuasion of an equal ; and 
few hearts were so hardened as not to be led into Eunapius, 
the path of duty by his exhortations. Whereas the vit. So- ' 
ftnions monks, says the indignant pagan, were men ^ ^^ 
only in form, but swine in manners. Whoever put on a 
black coat, and was not ashamed to be seen with dirty liuen, 
gained a tyrannical power over the minds of the mob, from 
their belief in his holiness; and these men attacked the 
temples of the gods as a propitiation for their own enoimous 
sins. Thus each party reproached the other, and often un- 
justly. Among other religious frauds and pretended Rufinus 
miracles of which the pagan priests were accused, if^i- Hisu 
was the having an iron statue of Serapis kept hanging ' ^^ 

in the air in a chamber of the temple, by means of a loadstone 
£zed in the ceiling. The natural di£&culties shield them from 
this charge, but other accusations are not so easily rebutted. 
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(6) After this attack upon Uie pciganG, tlieir religion wm J 
no longer openly taught in Aloxaudria. Some of tLe motB ■ 
XmIous profesaors withdrew irom the capital to Qanopiu,^ 
about ten miles distant, where the uicient priestly learning * 
Rnnniu. '^ ^^ taught, unpersecuted because unnoticed ; and 
Euu, Hiv. there, under the pretence of studying hieroglyphics, 
a school was opened for teaching magic and other 
forbiddeu superstitions. When the pagan tvorship ceased 
thruughout Egypt, the temples were very much used u 



cihiirohes, and in some caaes the old temples reoeived in 
ample ooartynr<l a eianller ohiirch of Greek architecture, si 
in that of Medinet Abou. In other oases Ohrietian rnna 
ments were added to the old walls, as in the rock templa 
of Knoph, opposite to Abou Simbel, where the figure of oai 
Saviour with a glory roimd his head has been painted on thej 
ceiling (soe Fig. 124), The Christiana, in order to remove^ 
from before tlieir eyes the memorials of the old superstition,* 
, (»P£ired ap the Bculptuie oa the walls with mud from t' ' 
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Nile ami white pliteter. This ooating wo now take awny, 
at a time wiion tlie idolatroue figures are no longer dangerous 
to feligiou, and we lind tlie sculpture and painting fi'usli as 
when covered up fourteen hundred years ago. 

(7) It would bB unreaaonablo to euppoee that the Egyptians, 
on embraoing Christianity, at once threw off the whole of 
their pagan rites. Among other cuatoms that they still 
clung to was that of making mnmniiee of the bodies of the 
dead. St. Anthony had tried to dissuade the 
Christiaa convetts from that practice; not because v/^^'JJ;. 
the mumniy-c'aBes were covered with pagan inscrip- 
tions ; but be boldly asserted, what a very little reading 
would have disproved, that every mode of treating a dead 
body, besides burial, was forbidden in the Bible as wicked. 
St. Augustine, on the other hand, well under- sprinD34i< 
standing thnt the immortality of the aonl without iJeR^'urroc. 
thu body was little likely to be understood or valued "''■ ' 
by the ignorant, praises the Egyptians for that very practice, 
and says that they were the only Christians who really be- 
lieved in the reaurrection from the dead. The figures of the 
Virgin Mary standing on the new moon, as she ascends up 
to heaven, seem borrowed irom the goddess Isis, who in her 
character of the Dog-star rises heliacallj in the same manner 
(see fogo 342). The tapere even now burnt before Heiiodo™, 
the Soman Catholic altars had also from the earliest J^Lh^vici, 
times been used to light up the splendours of the 
Egyptian altars, in the darkness of their temples, and had 
buen burnt in still greater numbers in the yearly 
festival of the conilles. The playful custom of nb' u, s^ 
giving away sugared cakes and sweetmeats on the 
twenty-fifth day of Tybi, our twentieth of January, chomiwHis, 
was then changed to be kept fourteen days earlier, ^fj'lij*^^ 
and it still luai'ks with us the feast of Epiphany or 
Twelfth-night, The division of the people into clergy and 
laity, which was unknown to Greeks and Homans. was intro- 
duced to Christianity in the fourth eoutuiy by the Egyptians. 
While the rest of Christendom were clothed in woollen, linen, 
the commoq dress of the E<;yptians, was universally adopted 
by the clM-gy, as more becoming to the purity of their 
manners ; *■ linen," says the bonk of Eevelation, cii. nis b, 
" ie what k appointed for the saints." At the some time 
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the clergy copied the Egyptian priests in the custom d 

Art mido- shaving the crown of the head bald. Two ihoiisuid 

rus, Onei- years before the bishop of Borne pretended to 

roc. 1. 23. i^qI^ ii^Q y^QjQ of heaven and hell, tiiere was in 

^S?pt Egyptian priest with the bigh-somiding title of 

69, 5 ; 69, Appointed Keeper of the two doors of heayen bt 

' ^^' the city of Thebes. It would be easy to point out 

other improvements or rather blots upon Cliristianity, wbidt 

seem to be of Egyptian growth ; and the mud of the NUe, as 

Homer remarks, was as fruitful of poisons as it was of 

medicines. Thus was brought about what has been called 

the spread of Christianity, but what was rather an moon 

of the two religions or a compromise between the two 

parties. Wise and good men have doubted whether it helped 

or hindered the cause of the religion taught and pnu/Jsed 

by Jesus. 

(8) The new law in favour of Trinitarian Christianity 

was enforced with as great strictness against the 
Ghronic-on. Arians as against the pagans. The bishops and I 
priests of that party were everywhere turned out 
of their churches, which were then given up to the Homo- 
ousians. Theodosius had been bom in Spain and educated 
in the opinions of the Western church. He was a solditf, 
and he meant to be obeyed in the church as much as in the 
Socrates, ca^iP' He Summoned a council of one hundred 
Ecci. Hist and fifty Eastern bishops at Constantinople, and 
" ' ^* ordered them to re-enact the Nicene Creed ; and in 
the future religious rebellions of the Egyptians they always 
quoted against the Greeks this council of Ci^nstantinople, 
with that of Niceea, as the foundation of theiir faith. Bj 
this religious policy, Theodosius did much to ^elay the fall 
of the empire. He won the friendship of his Egyptian sub- 
jects, as well as of their Saracen neighbours, alU of whom, as 
far as they were Christian, held the Micene fcitL 
ZosimuB. Egypt became the safest of his profrinces; and, 
when his armies had been recruited \«ith so manj 
barbarians that they could no longer be trusted, these new 
levies were marched into Egypt under the comnLmd of Ho^ 
misdas, and an equal number of Egyptians wer^ drafted out 
of the army of Egypt, and led into Thessaly. 

(9) When the season came for the overflow of Ithe Nile, in 
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the first Etimmer after the deetruction of tbe temples, 
tbp waters hiippened to riee more slowly tlian usual ; 5)o„aipn, 
iind the Egyptiniis laid the blame upon the Chris- l^'^>- "i«- 
tiuu cmpHror, who hud forbidden their Bficrifieing 
the UBiial offeringB in honunr of tho river-god. The alnrm 
for the loss of their crops carried more weight in the 
religious controversy than any arguments that could bo 
bruuglit against pagan sacrifices ; and the anger of the 
people soon threatened a serious rebellion. ET&grJus the 
prefect, in his doubts about the peace of the country, sent to 
Constiintinoplc for orders ; but the emperor remained firm, 
he would make no change in the law against paganism, and 
the feura of the Egyptians and Alexandrians were soon pnt 
an end to by a most plttnteous overflow. 

(10) Since the time of Athanasins, and the overthrow of 
tho Arian party in Alexandria, the learning of that city was 
wholly in the bands of the pagans, and was chiefly mathe- 
matical. The writings of Theon, Pappus, and Diophantns 
are still known to the mutfaemutieiau and the ^ ^ 
echolar. Tho tims when DiupliiuitiiH of Alexandria 
lived is unfortunately not well known ; but it was not later 
than this reign. He wrote on arithmetio and algobm. He 
is the eai'liest writer on algebra whose works are now re- 
maining to ue, and has given his name to the Diophantiue 
problems. Fuppus wrote a description of the world, and 
a comnicntary on Ptolemy's Almagest, beside a work on 
geometry, published under the name of his Mathematical 
CoUeutioQB. Theon was a professor in the Museum, and, 
beside other mathematical works, he wrote on the smaller 
astrolabe, the instnunent tfatm used to measure the stars' 
places, and on tho rise of the Nile, a subject always of 
interest to the mathematicians of Egypt, from its importance 
to the husbandman. From Theon's astronomical observations 
we learn that the Alexandrian astronomora still mode use 
of the old Egyptian movable year of three hundred and 
sixty-live days only, and without a leap-year. Paul the 
Alexandrian astrologer, on the other hand, uses the Julian 
year of three haadred and sixty-five days and a quarter, and 
he dates from the era of Diocletian. Wo can make no use 
of his rules for calculating nativities ; hut his rules for 
telling the day of the week kom the day of the month, and 
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for telling on what day of the week each year began, teach 
us that our present mode of dividing time was used in l^ypt. 
In the same way we do not care to be told by the astrologer 
what god watches over each part of a man's body ; but frm 
the names of the gods of each day we learn tluit we owe to 
the Egyptians the present names for the days of the wedu 
Lib ii 82 ^^^^o^^<3 bad hinted that in Egypt each day was 

named after the god to whom it was dedicated. 

Dion Cassius had added that they used a week of seven dajB^ 

^^ ^^ each named after one of the planets, and that the 

Jewish Sabbath was the day of Seb or Saturn. But 

Paul completes our information; and from the three m 

learn that the Egyptians had, time out of mind, employed 

the week, and that the names for the days now used in everj 

A D 378. Clhristian nation are only translations of those givm 

by the Egyptian priests. Paul wrote in the ninety- 
fourth year of the era of Diocletian. 

(11) HorapoUo, the grammarian, was also then a teacher 
Suidas. ^ ^^^ schools of Alexandria, though after a shoit 

time he removed to Constantinople. He wrote ib 
the Coptic language a work in explanation of the hiero- 
glyphics, which has gained a notice far beyond what it 
deserves, because it is the only work on the subject that has 
come down to us. It is perhaps hardly fair to judge it by 
the Greek translation made by an imknown writer of the 
name of Philip, but it is a work of very little value. Befcwe 
hieroglyphics were understood, nobody hoped to understand 
them by its help, and the reader saw at a glance that httle 
could be learnt from it ; though we now look to it with some 
curiosity, to see the sparklings of truth which glimmer 
through the blunders. 

(12) The closing of the catechetical school naturally 
PhiUppus followed upon the persecution with which this 

Sidctes, ap. reigu began. Rhodon, who had succeeded the 
blind Didymus, was the last of thirteen professors 
who for upwards of two hundred years had been ornaments 
to Alexandria and to their religion. As they were appointed 
to the office by the bishop, the last two or three had been of 
the Homoousian opinions ; but as their pupils were chiefly 
Arians, the violence of the quarrel would have ruined tiM 
school, even without the help of a persecution. Ehodon 
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. lemoyed with his few Femaining pupils to Side in Pamphylia, 
^ ONOid henceforth the only school of philosophy in Alexandria 
was that of the pagans. Thus we see that the school of 
Clemens, Origen, Heraclas, and Dionysius had no lasting 
weigjbt in guiding the opinions of the Egyptian church. 
The ignorant superstition of the monks of the Thebaid and 
Koont Nitria was more persuasive among the Coptic 
C9iristian6 than the learning of the Alexaudrian professors. 

(18) The only Christian writings of this time, that we 
know of, are the Paschal letters of Theophilus, Hierony. 
bishop of Alexandria, written to the Egyptian mus, ad 
clergy, to fix the time of Easter. They were much ^^^ ' 
praised by Jerome, and by him translated into Latin. They 
are fall of bitter reproaches against Origen and his Epistoia ap. 
writings, and they charge him with having treated ^ieronym. 
Jesus more cruelly than Pilate or the Jews had done. John, 
the famous monk of the Thebaid, was no writer, gozomen, 
though believed to have the gift of prophecy. He ecci. Hist. 
was said to have foretold the victory of Theodosius *^ ^"* 
over the rebel Maximus ; and, when the emperor had got 
together his troops to march against Eugenius, another rebel 
who had seized the passes of the Julian Alps, he sent his 
trusty eunuch Eutropius to fetch the holy Egyptian, or at 
least to learn from him what would be the event of the war. 
John refused to go to Europe, but he told the messenger 
that Theodosius would conquer the rebel, and soon after- 
wards die ; both of which came to pass, as might easily have 
been guessed. 

(14) On the death of Theodosius, the Boman empire was 
again divided. Aroadius, his elder son, ruled Egypt ^ ^ 
and the East, while Honorius, the younger, held the 
West ; and the reins of government at once passed from the 
ablest to the weakest hands. But the change was little felt 
in Egypt, which continued to be governed by the socrates, 
patriarch Theophilus, without the name but with J^i. Hist 
very nearly the power of a prefect. He was a bold 
and wicked man, but as his religious opinions were for the 
Homoousians against the Arians, and his political feelings 
were for the Egyptians against the Greeks, he rallied round 
his government the chief strength of the province. As the 
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pagans and Arians of Alexandria were no longer worthy of 
his enmity, lie fanned into a flame a new quarrel wliicb was 
then breaking out in the Egyptian church. The monks of 
Upper Egypt, who were mostly ignorant and tmlettered men, 
were anthropomorphites, or believers that Grod was in 
outward shape like a mail. They quoted from the Jewish 
Scriptures that he made man in his own image, in support of 
their unworthy opinion of the Creator, rather than as an 
encouragement to their own efforts, and a proof of the 
noble powers that he has entrusted to his creatures. Thej 
held that he was of a strictly human form, like Jesus, whi^ 
to them seemed fully asserted in the Nicene Creed. In this 
opinion they were opposed by those who were better educated, 
and more particularly by Dioscorus, bishop of Hermopolis, 
with his three brothers, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymins, 
who were at the head of the monasteries at Scetis. It snited 
the policy of the violent Theophilus to side with the more 
ignorant and larger party, and he warmly espoused the 
anthropomorphite opinion, and branded with the name of 
Origenists those who argued that God was without form, and 
who quoted the writings of Origen in support of their 
opinion. This naturally led to a dispute about Qrigen's 
orthodoxy ; and that admirable writer, who had been praised 
by all parties for two hundred years, who had been quoted 
as authority as much by Athanasius as by the Arians, was 
declared to be a heretic by a council of bishops who then 

Theophiii ™®* ^^ Cyprus. Every council of bishops, wherever 

Epist. ap. held, and indeed every bishop, was then supposed 
eronym. ^^ ]^Q.Ye authority over all Christendom ; and Theo- 
philus, distrusting his own clergy, persuaded Epiphanins, 
bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, to call his council, and get the 
writings of Origen condemned, as he feared he should not 
have been able to persuade an Alexandrian council to do sa 
The writings of Origen were accordingly forbidden to he 
read, because they contradicted the anthropomorphite 
opinions. 

(15) The quarrel between the Origenists and the anthropo- 
Nicephonis, ^^^P^^*^s did not end in words. A proposition 

Ecci. HM.' in theology, or a doubt in metaphysics, was no 

better cause of civil war than the old quarreb 

about the bull Apis or the crocodile ; but a change of religion 
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had not changed the national character. The patriarch, 
fin<1ing his party the stronger, attacked the enemy in their 
own monasteries ; he marched to Mount Nitria at the head 
of a strong body of soldiers, and, enrolling under his banners 
the anthropomorphite monks, attacked Dioscorus and the 
Origenists, set fire to their monasteries, and laid waste the 
place. 

(16) Theophilus next quarrelled with Peter, the chief of 
the Alexandrian presbyters, whom he accused of admitting to 
the sacraments of the church a woman who had not re- 
nounced the Manichsean heresy; and he then quarrelled 
with Isidorus, who had the charge of the poor of the church, 
because he bore witness to Peter's having had the orders of 
Theophilus himself for what he did. 

(17) The further we advance in the history of Christianity 
in Egypt, by every step that we leave the bright ages of 
Origen, Clemens, and the catechetical school, the thicker are 
the mists of superstition that surround us. In this century 
there was a general digging up of the bodies of the most 
c^ebrated Christiaiis of former ages, to heal the diseases and 
strengthen the faith of the living ; and Constantinople, which 
as the capital of the empire had been ornamented by the 
spoils of its subject provinces, had latterly been enriching its 
diurches with the remains of numerous Christian saints. 
The tombs of Egypt, crowded with mummies that had lain 
there for centuries, could of course famish relics more easily 
than most countries, and in this reign Constantinople 
received from Alexandria a quantity of bones which were 
supposed to be those of the martyrs slain in the HomiLin 
pagan persecutions. The Archbishop John Chry- Manyr. 
sostome received them gratefully, and, though ^^^ 
himself smarting imder the reproach that he was not 
orthodox according to the measure of the superstitious 
Egyptians, he thanks God that Egypt, which sent forth its 
com to feed its hungry neighbours, could also send the 
bodies of so many martyrs to sanctify their churches. 

(18) Another superstition, which by this time the pagans 
had engrafted on Christianity, was that of having sacred 
trees. Though the Egyptian Christians had no ^;g^^.„^g 
sacred animals, yet they had made a tree called 

the Persea sacred to Jesus. There was a Persea, or peach- 

VOL. II. X 
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tree, at Hermopolis which was said to heal the diseases of ill 
who touched it. They also had a tradition that when the 
infant Jesus had been bought into Egypt by his parents he 
had rested under the shade of a Persea, and that the tree, 
foreseeing his after greatness, had bowed down to w<H8hip 
the child. As this tree was not now to be found, it was one 
of the crimes laid to the charge of Julian, the apostftie 
emperor, that he had destroyed it, as a step towards out- 
rooting Christianity. As the peach-groyes went to decay 
their destruction was attributed to the malice of the pagans; 
and to stop this crime Arcadius made a law that no 
CbdL ri^^'. P^^ea should be cut down in Egypt, and that who- 
ever should be guilty of buying or selling one 
should forfeit five pounds weight of gold. But the law did 
not save these trees, which were of foreign growth and only 
raised by skilful cultivation. The plant has long since been 
Gaiiiand, ^^^ ^^ Egypt, and botanists believe that they ham 
Y^me en met with it in the Date of the desert, the JBaUmUei 
JEgypticLcaj a fruit-tree not uncommon to the sonlh 
of Meroe. But other naturalists, inquiring into these 
superstitions, point out the origin of this story in a sensititiB 
Niebnhr's V^^^^ ^^ the genus Mimoso, whose branches droop 
Travels, when touched by the traveller, and seem to salute 
^*^ those who rest under its shade. This mute hos- 
pitality has so endeared the tree to the Arabs, that injaiing 
or cutting it down is still strictly forbidden. 

(19) We have traced the fall of the Greek party in Alex- 
andria, in the victories over the Arians during the reUgioQS 
quarrels of the last hundred years ; and in the laws we now 
read the city's loss of wealth and power. The corporatioD 
of Alexandria was no longer able to bear the expense of 
cleansing the river and keeping open the canals; and four 

Q^^Q^ hundred solidi, perhaps about two hundred and 
Theodos. forty pounds sterling, were each year set apart from 
^^' *' ^' the custom-house duties of the city for that naefal 
work. 

(20) At a time when Italy had very little literature to 
boast of and very little credit to spare, it seems hard to 
claim any of it for Egypt ; but Claudian, the last of ihe 
Eoman poets, was a native of Alexandria. Be at first wrote 
in Greek, though a few epigrams are all that now remain in 
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his native language. It is to his Latin poems, written after 
he had removed to Eome, that he owes his name and rank as 
an author. He is one of the few who have been successful 
as a poet in a foreign language ; and though we cannot place 
him in the first class, with Lucretius, Virgil, and Ovid, he 
may safely be placed in the second, wit^ Lucan and Statins. 

(21) The arrival of new settlers in Alexandria had been 
Yery much checked by the less prosperous state of the 
comitry since the reign of Diocletian. We still, however, 
find that many of the men of note were not bom in Egypt. 
Paulas the physician was a native of ^Dgina. He has left a 
work on diseases and their remedies. The chief yicephorus, 
man of learning was Synesius, a Platonic philo- ^^^ Hist 
sopher, whom the Patriarch Theophilus persuaded 
to joir the Christians. As a Platonist he naturally leaned 
towards many of the doctrines of the popular religion, but 
he could not believe in a resurrection ; and it was 
not till after Theophilus had ordained him bishop co(Lxxvi. 
of Ptolemais near Cyrene that he acknowledged the ^ 
truth of that doctrine. Nor would he then put 
away or disown his wife, as the custom of the church 
required ; indeed he accepted the bishopric. very unwillingly 
He was as fond of playful sport as he was of books, and very 
much disliked business. He has left a volume of writings, 
including letters and some hymns. His thoughts are not 
unworthy of a Christian philosopher, though his theology 
was drawn rather from pagan than from Christian streams ; 
for he believed in as many inferior gods as the most ignorant 
polytheist or the most imaginative Platonist. When 
yonng he had studied mathematics and physics IpL^toto! 
under Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, who was 
then teaching in Alexan£ia ; and to her he addressee several 
of his I/Btters on matters of science ; and he employs her to 
get made for him in Alexandria instruments which were 
beyond the skill of the makers in Cyrene. His grateful 
praises have saved the names of two prefects of Cyrene ; the • 
one Anysius, under whose good discipline even the barbarians 
of Hungary behaved like Boman legionaries, and the other 
PaDonius, who cultivated science in this barren spot To 
encourage Psdonius in his pi-aiseworthy studies, he made him 
a present of an astrolabe, to measiure the distances of the 
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stars and planets, an instrument which he had had made 

under the guidance of Hypatia. He hunents ii 

c^usuisbL terms of great feeling oyer the faUen state of 

Cyrene, ruined hy the Marcomanni and other btr- 

harian mercenaries that were hrought into the provinoe to 

guard it ; and he points with generous shame to the pobiie 

decrees, carved on a marhle monument in the forum, which 

still declared that the people were Dorians, descended from 

the HeraclidsB. 

(22} Trade and industry were checked by the tmsetded 

state of the country, and misery and famine were spreading 

Phiio8tor- ^^^^ the land. The African tribes of Mazioes and 

gius, Kcd. Auxoriani, leaving the desert in hope of plonder, 

overran the province of Libya, and laid waste i 

large part of the Delta. The barbarians and the sands d 

the desert were alike encroaching on the cultivated fields. 

Nature seemed changed. The valley of the Nile was growing 

narrower. Even within the valley the retreating waters kfi 

behind them harvests less rich, and fever more putrid. The 

quarries were no longer worth working for their building 

stone. The mines yielded no more gold. Melancholy 

indeed was the view of the country to a kind-hearted mm 

like Synesius ; and in his first hymn he beautifully prays, 

Wealth I only ask from heaven, 
Enough to keep chill want and famine 
From the cottage of my neighbour ; 
Lest wanting means to help the needy 
Gloomy thoughts might overcome me. 

(23) On the death of Arcadius, his son Theodosiub was 
Socrates ^^^^ eight years old, but he was quietly acknow- 
Ecci.Hist lodged as emperor of the East, and he left the 
lib. vii. government of Egypt, as heretofore, very much in the 
hands of the patriarch. In the fifth year of his reign 
Theophilus died ; and, as might be supposed, a succeitoor wis 
not appointed without a struggle for the double honour of 
bishop of Alexandria and governor of Egypt. The remains 
of the Greek and Arian party proposed Timotheus, an arch- 
deacon in the church ; but the Egyptian party were unified 
in favour of Cyril, a yoimg man of learning and talent, who 
had the advantage of being the nephew of the late bishcqRi 
Whatever were the forms by which the election should have 
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been goyemed, it was in reality settled by a battle between 
the two parties in the streets ; and though Abundantius the 
military prefect gave the weight of his name, if not the 
strength of his cohort, to the party of Timothens, yet his 
jrnl conquered, and Cyril was carried into the cathedral 
with a pomp more like a pagan triumph than the modest 
ordination of a bishop. 

(24) Cyril was not less tyrannical in his bishopric than 
his uncle had been before him. His first care was to put a 
stop to all heresy in Alexandria, and his second to banish 
the Jews. The theatre was the spot in which the riots 
between Jews and Christians usually began, and the Sabbath 
was the time, as being the day on which the Jews chiefly 
crowded in to see the dancing. On one occasion the quarrel 
in the theatre ran so high that the prefect with his cohort 
was scarcely able to keep them from blows ; and the 
Christians reproached the poor Jews with plotting to bum 
down the churches. But the Christians were themselves 
guilty of the very crimes of which they accused their 
enemies. The next morning, as soon as it was light, Cyril 
headed the mob in their attacks upon the Jewish synagogues ; 
they broke them open and plundered them, and in one day 
drove every Jew out of the city. No Jew had g^t^pj^y 
been allowed to live in Alexandria or any other Annaies. 
city without paying a poll-tax, for leave to worship Tertuiuaii. 
God according to the manner of his forefathers ; P® *^ ' * 
but religious zeal is stronger than the love of money ; the 
Jews were driven out, and the tax lost to the city. 

(25) Orestes, the prefect of Alexandria, had before wished 
to check the power of the bishop ; and he in vain socrates, 
tried to save the Jews from oppression, and the state Eccl Hist. 
from the loss of so many good citizens. But it was ^^ 
Useless to quarrel with the patriarch, who was supported bv 
■he religious zeal of the whole population. The monks of 
Ifonnt Nitria and of the neighbourhood burned with a holy 
teal to fight for Cyril, as they had before fought for 
Fheophilus ; and when they heard that a jealousy had sprung 
ip between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, more than 
Ire hondred of them marched into Alexandria to avenge the 
tffironted bishop. They met the prefect Orestes as he was 
Msing through the streets in his open chariot, and began 
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reproaching him with being a pagan and a Greek. Oresftei 
answered that he was a Christian, and had been baptized at 
Constantinople. But this only cleared him of the hma 
charge,- he was certainly a Greek ; and one of these Egyptin 
monks taking up a stone threw it at his head, and the Uov 
covered his face with blood. They then fled from the ffxuk 
and people who came up to help the wounded prefect; M 
Ammonius, who threw the stone, was taken and put to deifl 
with torture. The grateful bishop buried him in the cbnck 
with much pomp ; he declared lum to bo a martyr and i 
saint, and gave lum the name of Saint Thaumasius. But tie 
Christians were ashamed of the new martyr ; and the biflbflf^ 
who could not withstand the ridicule, soon afterwards wiA- 
drew £rom him the title. 

(26) Bad as was this behaviour of the bishop and kk 
friends, the most disgraceful tale still remains to be toUL 
The b^utifnl and learned Hypatia, the daughter of Theai 
the mathematician, was at that time the ornament d 
Alexandria and the pride of the pagans. She taught pU- 
losophy publicly in the Platonic school which had bMi 
founded by Ammonius, and which boasted of Plotinus u ill 
pupil. She was as modest as she was graceful, eloquent^ ud 
learned ; and though, being a pagan, she belonged to neitlNr 
of the rival Christian parties, yet, as she had more heuen 
among the Greek friends of the prefect than among At 
ignorant followers of the bishop, die became an object of 
jealousy with the Homoousian party. A body of thoK 
Christians, says the orthodox historian, attacked tiw 
admirable woman in the street ; they dragged her ftom hat 
chariot, and hurried her off into the church named Csai^i 
temple, and there stripped her and murdered her with Bono 

Saidas ^^^^^^ tiles. She had written commentaries onfte 
mathematical works of Diophantus, and on fte 
conic sections of ApoUonius. 

(27) Arianism took refuge from the Egyptians within At 
camps of the Greek soldiers. One church was dedicated to 
the honour of St. George, the late bishop, within the lo^ 
towers of the citadel of Babylon, which was the strongait 
fortress in Egypt; and a second in the city of PtoleouM* 
where a garrison was stationed to collect the toll of tb 
Thebaid, and where the modern village, the remains of ihi 
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city, yet bears bis same and is called by tbe Arabs, Geergeb 
St. George became a favourite saint with the Greeks in 
X^gypt ; and in those spots where the Greek soldiers were 
masters of the ohnrches this Arian and unpopular bishop was 
often painted on the walls riding triumphantly on horseback 
and slaying the dragon of Athanasian error. How St. George 
became the patron saint of England is unknown, but the 
most probable guess is that it was by a simple confusion of 
luunes that he was allowed to usurp tiie place of St. Gregory, 
who had so large a share in converting our island to 
Gbnstianity. The names Ge-org-ius and Gre-gor-ius differ 
by little more than a single letter. On the otiier hand, in 
Alexandria, where his rival's politics and opinions held the 
i^per hand, the monastery of St. Athanasius was built in the 
most public spot in the city, probably that formerly held by 
the Sema or royal burial-place ; and in Thebes a cathedral 
ehmch was dedicated to Si Athanasius within the great 
oomtyard of Medinet Abou, where the small and paltry 
Glveek columns are in strange contrast to the grand 
architecture of Bameses III. which surrounds them (see 
Fig. 125). It is in these Christian buildings that we for the 
first time observe a change in the architecture brought about 
by the use of foreign timber. There are holes in the wall 
loond the courtyard at Medinet Abou, which show that the 
new colonnade which surrounded it was to be roofed with the 
help of beams, covered perhaps with matting. The old 
temples were all roofed with stone. 

(28) In former reigns the Alexandrians had been in the 
haiat of sending embassies to Constantinople to complain of 
tfnamy or misgovemment, and to beg for a redress of 
grievances, when they thought that justice could be there 
obtained when it was refused in Alexandria. But 

this practice was stopped by Theodosius, who made a cod! x^^. 
kw that the Alexandrians should never send an 
onbassy to Constantinople, unless it were agreed to by a 
decree of the town council, and had the approbation of the 
nefisct. The weak and idle -emperor would allow no appeal 
from the tyranny of his own governor. 

(29) We may pass over the banishment of John Chrysos- 
tome, inBhop of Constantinople, as having less to do with the 
bistory of Egypt, though, as in the cases of Arius and 
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Neetorius, the chief mover of the attack upon him wm t 
bishop of Alexandria, who aocnsed him of heroa;, becmu h 
did not come up to the Egyptian standard of orthodtoj 




Bat among the bishops who were deposed witli duTsoBtfoit 

paiMioB, was Falladins of Gialatia, who was sent a piisona 

^'«I7' '*' ^^®- ^ **•*" ** ^^ *™* released from hi 

bon^ instead of being cast down hj his miBfortonef 

he proposed to take advantt^e of the plaoe of bis banishmeni 
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and he set forward on his travels through Ethiopia for India, 
in search of the wisdom of the Brahmins. He ar- 
rived in safety at Adule, the port on the Eed Sea in ^^JJS^*" 
latitude 15% where he made acquaintance with Moses 
the bishop of that city, and persuaded him to join him in his 
distant and difficult voyage. From Adule they set sail in 
one of the vessels employed in the Indian trade ; but they 
were unable to accomplish their purpose, and Falladius 
returned to Egypt worn out with heat and fatigue, having 
scarcely touched the shores of India. On his return through 
Thebes he met with a traveller, ' who had lately returned 
from the same journey, and who consoled him under his 
disappointment by recounting his own failure in the same 
undertaking. His new friend had himself been a merchant 
in the Indian trade, but had given up business because he 
was not successful in it ; and, having taken a priest as his 
companion, had set out on the same voyage in search of 
£astem wisdom. They had sailed to Adule on the Abyssinian 
shore, and then travelled to Auxum, the capital of that 
country. From that coast they set sail for the Indian Ocean, 
and reached a coast which they thought was Taprobane or 
Ceylon. But there they were taken prisoners, and, after 
spending six years in slavery, and learning but little of the 
philosophy that they were in search of, were glad to take the 
first opportunity of escaping and returning to Egypt. 
Palladius had travelled in Egypt before he was sent ^^Sbiif ° 
there into banishment, and he had spent many years 
in examining the monasteries of the Thebaid and their rules, 
and he has left a history of the lives of many of those holy 
men and women, addressed to his friend Lausus. 

(30) When Nestorius was deposed from the bishopric of 
Constantinople by the council of Ephesus, for ^^ 
refusing to dse the words *' Mother of God " as the e^i. Hist 
title of Jesus's mother, and for falling; short in ^^^ 

AD 431 

)ther points of what was then thought orthodoxy, 
he was banished to Hibe in the Great Oasis, where, if 
we may judge from the tombs and other sacred 
buildings, there must have lately been a prosperous ^oSuS* ** 
Christian population (see Fig. 126). The world 
thought it necessary to check heresy by force, and the civil 
magistrate chose banishment as the most suitable punishment 
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fur men wLom the Gtute might fear without blaming, But 
its severity was often inoreaeeii by religious zeal : and Egjpt 
was cruelly ohoson as the place of banishmeiit for Neelorim, 
beoniiae he was there shiumod us a heretic by the wlwk 
of the people. While he wa« living there, the Great 0» ' 
was overmii by the BlemmyeB, the Eoman garriBon » 
defeated, and those that resiated were put to the eword. Tk 
Bleimayes pillaged the place and then withdrew; and, teinj 
tbeniEetveE at nor with the Mazices, another tribe of Aitit, 
they kindly sent their prieonera to the Thebaid, lesl &ej 
should Jall into the hands of the latter. Neetoring tho 
went to the Panopelis to show himself to the governor, ltd 
he should be accused of running away from Ms place tt 
bauishmeut, and soon afterwards he died of the sufienup 
brought on by these forced aud painful joomays throogh 
the deBcrt. 




Flg-l! 



(31) About the same time Egypt was risited by CaKiaDo^ 
a monk of Gaul, in order to study the mcnastiD 
cK^V institutions of the Thebaid. In his work on tlwi 
subject he has deKcribed at length the way of life 
and the severe tulea of the Egyptian monks, and hae recom- 
mended them to the imitation of his countrymen. But tbe 
natives of Italy and the West do not seem to have been 
contented with copying the Tbebau monks at a dietuci^ 
Hierony- Such wttS the fame of the Egyptian mon»8taii« 
SSiJjIii *'"'' '""'"y zealots from Italy flocked there, to plw 
RtguLl^. themselves under the severe discipline of those boij 
'*'"■"'"■ men. Ab these Latin monks did not nnderatanJ 
either Coptic or Greek, they found some difficnlty in 
regulating their lives with the wished-for exactneaa ; wd IM 
rules of PachomiuB, of Thoodorus, and of OrosiesiB, the nw* 
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ofllelmted of the founders, were aotoallj sent to J^xime at 
Boiiie, to be b; bim traitBl&ted into Latin for the nse of these 
settlen in the Thebaid. These Latin monks made St. Fel«r 
a popular saint in some parts of I^ypt ; and in the temple of 
Assebona in Nobia, when the Christians plastered over the 
figore of one of the old gods, the; painted in its place the 
Apostle Fetet holding the key in his bond. They did not 
alter the rest of the scnlptnre ; so Jiiat Kameses II. is there 
now seen presenting his offering to the Christian saint (see 
Fig. 127). The miied gronp gives as proof of the nation's 
decline in art rather than of its improTement ii 



QD^Qi? 




. (32) Anumg the monks of Egypt there were also some 
men ot learning and industry, who in their cells in the desert 
were working for the benefit of their fellow-Christians and 
postarity. They had made at least three translations of the 
New Testament into the three dialects of the Coptic 
language ; namely, the Sahidic of Upper Egypt, the Bsshmnric 
of the Bashmour province of the eastern half of the Delta, 
and the Coptic proper of Memphis and the western half of 
the Delta. To these were afterwards added the Acts of the 
oonncil of Nicsea, the lives of the saints and martyrs, the 
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writmgB of many of the Cliristiflii Fathers, the rituals of tiie 
Coptic church, and yarions treatises on religion. Among the 
more curious of the^e Coptic writings is the Pistis-SopMa, a 
Yolame which contains, but &ils to exphdn, some* of tiie 
mystic dreamy opinions of the Gnostic Christians. Pistis- 
Sophia, or Betigionu Wiadom, is an attribute of the Ahnigbtjr 
wluch becomes one of the angelic beings called .^Sons^ ai^ 
her teachings are conveyed to mankind by Gk>d's Word. 
Hence the book, which is built trpon the narratiye of the 
Gospels, contains sapposed conversations of Jesos with his 
disciples, in which he relates the penitential hymns and 
sayings of Pistis-Sophia, and allows his mother, his apostlee, 
and his more intimate firiends to explain them to the worid. 
The writer rejects the miracolons birth of Jesns as related in 
the first Grospel, and also the opinion that the divine Spirit 
entered into him for the first time after his baptism by John; 
and he puts forward a middle view, namely, tiiat when Jesos 
was a <^d, old enough to rmi with his fetther Joseph in the 
vineyard, the Spirit came down from heaven in the form of a 
child of like age with himself and the two children embraced 
one another and became one, and that thns the divine nature 
was lodged in a hmnan body. 

(33) Other monks were as busy in making copies of the Greek 
manuscripts of the Old and New Testament ; and, as each 
copy must have needed the painful labour of months, and 
almost years, their industry and zeal must have been great 
Most of these manuscripts were on papyrus, or on a mann- 
factured papyrus which might be called paper, and have long 
since been lost; but the most ancient copies on parch- 
ment which are the pride of the Vatican, the Paris libraiy, 
of St. Petersburg, and the British Museum, are the work of 
the Alexandrian penmen. Those of Paris and the Vatican- 
are perhaps the oldest, but the well-known Alexandrian 

manuscript in the British Museum was most likely 
Ptae^om. written about this time. It was sent to Charles L 

of England by a patriarch of Constantinople, who 
said that he had it from Egypt, and that there had once been 
a superscription on it saying tiiat it was written by Theda, 
an Egyptian lady of high rank, soon after the council of 
Nictea. It is written in capitals, without accents or spaoea 
between the words: it contains, beside the Old and New 
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Testaments, the epistles of Clemens Eomanns, and an epistle 
of Athanasius about the Psalms, with a list of those which 
are to be used in prayer for each hour of the day and night, 
and fourteen hymns, one of which is in praise of Mary, as 

tile Mother of God." These circumstances, together with 
the style of the handwriting, seem to ^ the date of this 
valuable manuscript to about this time ; and, on comparing 
it with the older edition of the New Testament quoted by the 
Alexandrian fathers, and now shown in the Vatican manu- 
scripts, we trace in many readings of the London manuscript 
the growing disposition of theologians to deny the humanity 
of Jesus. Copies of the Bible were also made in Alexandria 
lor sale in Western Europe ; and all our oldest manuscripts 
show their origin by the Egyptian form of spelling in some 
of the words. The Beza manuscript at Cambridge (see Fig. 
99) and the Clermont manuscript at Paris, which have Greek 
on one side of the page and Latin on the other, were written 
in Alexandria. The Latin is that more ancient version which 
was in use before the time of Jerome, and which he corrected, 
to form what is now called the Latin Vulgate. This old 
Yersion was made by changing each Greek word into its. 
corresponding Latin word, with very little regard to the 
different characters of the two languages. It was no doubt 
made by an Alexandrian Greek who had a very slight 
knowledge of Latin. 

(34) Already the papyrus on which books were written 
was for the most part a manufactured article, and might claim 
the name of paper. In the time of Pliny^in the first century 
the sheets had been made in the old way ; the slips of the 
plant laid one across the other had been held together by 
their own sticky sap without the help of glue. In the reign 
of Aurelian, in the third century, if not earlier, glue had 
been largely used in the manufacture; and it is ^,1^^ 
probable that at this time, in the fifth century, the Epist. ad 
manufactured article almost deserved the name of ^^^^°^ 
paper. But this manufactured papyrus was much weaker 
and less lasting than that made after the old and more simple 
fashion. No books written upon it remain to us. At a later 
period the stronger fibre of flax was used in the manufacture, 
bat the date of this improvement is also unknown, because at 
lirst the paper so made, like tbat made from the papyrus 
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fibre, was also too weak to last. It was doabUeflB an 
Diveraarum Alexandrian improvement. Flax was an Egyptun 

Artiam plant ; paper-making was an Egyptian trade ; and 

u^m!* Theoplnlus, a Eoman writer on manufactnres, wben 
speaking of paper made from flax, clearly points to 
its Alexandrian origin, by giving it the name of Oreek 
Parofhment. Between the papyrus of the third centmy, nd 
the strong paper of the eleventh century, no bookB remain to 
us but those written on «kins of parchment. 

(35) At this time Moses of Chorene, who was afterwards 
gig^ the historian of Armenia, came to Alexandria witii 

Armen. two or three other young Armenians to study the 
ub. iiL 61. Qj.gg]j language and to correct the Armenian truft- 
lation of the Bible. The province of Armenia was now 
governed by two men who were an honour to their countiy 
and their age ; Isaac the patriarch, the successor of the great 
Nerses, and Mesrobes, a learned statesman and solKilar. 
These true patriots wished their nation to use an Armenian 
alphabet formed on the model of the Greek, but fitted to the 
sounds in their own language, instead of writing as hitherto 
sometimes with Persian letters, sometimes with Greek, and 
sometimes with Syriac. They wished also to have a new 
Armenian Bible made from what they considered the 
authentic Alexandrian text, in the place of the old version 
made from the Hebrew or Syriac, and written in Syiiae 
characters. They accordingly sent Moses and his com- 
panions to study in what was then the first school of learning. 
Though zealous Christians and admirers of Bishop Cyril, 
yet they were not so bigoted as to wish them to learn Greek 
from an Egyptian or a monk. The pagans were the onlj 
good teachers of language ; and the youug Armenians there- 
fore joined the school of the New Platonists, of which Syrianns 
was about that time the head. Under such tutorship Mosee 
studied the Greek historians and elegant literature, and his 
Bistory of Armenia shows that he made good progrefls. 
When the scholars returned home, Armenia for a moment 
became a seat of learning. They had not limited their 
studies to the Bible. They had translated into Armenian 
several writers both Christian and pagan. The Ghronide of 
Eusebius is best known to us in the Armenian translation; 
and Europe is even now receiving from the Armenian monks 
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of St. Lazaros in Venice some of the learning which Moses 
and his companions had gained in Alexandria. Bnt xiachendorf 
some of the Armenian writings have performed a Sacra 
■ervioe and met with a fate that was little to be ^ 

iateeeesD. They were often written upon old parchment, and 
thus they covered up more ancient writings, which were only 
half de&ced. And as we remove the sand of the desert to 
gtod J the sculptures which have been so long hidden beneath it, 
■o we also clear away the Armenian writing to read upon the 
twice-used parchment portions of the Holy Scriptures in the 
oldest of our manuscripts. 

(36) The Christian writings of this reign are neither 
many nor valuable. Isodorus of Pelusium has left a large 
volume of letters, addressed to friends and enemies on theo- 
logical and religious subjects. But they seem to have been 
written for publication rather than to be sent to the persons to 
whom they were addressed. At this time, perhaps, we ought to 
place Nonnus of the city of Panopolis, the author of a poetical 
paraphrase of St. John's Grospe], and of the Dionysiaca, a 
tune and feeble history of the deeds of Bacchus, in heroic 
Toorae. Cyril the patriarch of Alexandria has left several 
writings, but of little worth either for style or argument. 
They are homilies, commentaries on the Bible, and treatises 
•gainst Nestorius, against the Emperor Julian, and against 
the anthropomorphite monks. 

(87) The monks of Mount Sinai suffered much during 
these reigns of weakness from the marauding attacks ^{u 
of the Arabs. These men had no strong monastery ; Monach. 
bat hundreds of them lived apart in single cells in *"**^ 
the side of the mountains round the valley of Feiran at the 
foot of Mount Serbal, and they had nothing to protect them 
but their poverty. They were not protected by Egypt, and 
they made treaties with the neighbouring Arabs, like an 
independent republic, of which the town of Feiran was the 
capitaL The Arabs, from the Jordan to the Bed Sea, made 
rc^bery the employment of their lives, and they added much 
to the voluntary sufferings of the monks. Nilus, a monk 
who had left his feunily in Egypt to spend his life in prayer 
and study on the spot where Moses was appointed the 
legislator of Israel, describes these attacks upon his brethren, 
and he boasts over the Israelites that, notwithstandiug their 
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snffermgB, the monlos spent their whole lives cheerfolly in 
those very deserts which Gh)d's chosen people oonld not 
even pass through without mnrmnring. Nilos has left some 
letters and exhortations. At that time probably some of 
the later inscriptions were made whieh can yet be seen on 
the rocks at the foot of Mount Serbal and on the path towards 
its sacred peak. Those which were cut in the earliest cen- 
turies of the Jewish pilgrimages from Egypt may have been 
long since cleared away by the wind and rain; bat they 

Genesis ^^^^ ^ *^® mountain its name of Mount Sephar, 
X. 30. or the written mountain, now changed to Serbal; 

Numbers while these newer inscriptions may have given 
* ^ to the valley on the road to it its newer name of 
Wady Mokatteb, which has the same meaning in Arabic as 
tho former has in Hebrew. Some few of these inscriptions 
are Greek, and in them the purport is that the person 
named ought to be remembered. But the larger numher 
are in a rude Hebrew character which cannot be wholly 
read. 

They reach over at least ten centuries. The earliest may 
have been cut by Jews who fled before the Assyrians in 
Hezekiah's reign ; others may be of the time of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity. Some contain votive prayers for their 
unhappy countrymen, when suffering under the tyranny of 
Antiochus Epiphanes; and some, thanks for their relief 
when the Maccabee revolt was successful. A few are hy 
Christian Jews, and a few by Gnostic Jews. But the larger 
number simply let us know that the writers have reached 
the Holy Mountain from Lower Egypt, and have recorded on 
the rock their prayer for the ruined Jerusalem. 

(38) The Egyptian physicians had of old always formed a 
Ckxiex P*^* ^^ *^® priesthood, and they seem to have done 

TheodoB. nearly the same after the spread of Christianity. 

*^^" ^* ^^' We find an order of monks named Parahalani^ who 
owned the bishop of Alexandria as their head, and who 
united the offices of physician and nurse in waiting on the 
sick and dying. As they professed poverty, they were 
maintained by the state and had other privileges ; and hence 
it was a place much sought after, and even by the wealthy. 
But to lessen this abuse it was ordered by an imperial 
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reecript that none but poor people who had been rate-payers 
should be Parabalani ; and their number was limited, first to 
five hundred, but afterwards, at the request of the goBomen, 
bishop, to six hundred. A second charitable insti- ecci. Hist. 
tation in Alexandria had the care of strangers and ^^* ^**^* 
&e poor, and was also managed by one of the priests. 

(39) Alexandria was fast sinkmg in wealth and population, 
and several new laws were now made to lessen its q^^^ 
difficulties. One was to add a hundred and ten Xheodos. 
bushels of com to the daily alimony of the city, the ^^' **' ^' 
supply on which the riotous citizens were fed in idleness. 
By a second and a third law the five chief men in 

the corporation, and every man that had filled a ' ' 
eivic office for thirty years, were freed from all * » * 
bodily punishment, and only to be fined when convicted of 
a crime. Theodosius built a large church in j jj^^^i. 
Alexandria, which was called after his name ; and ub. xiv. 
the provincial judges were told in a letter to the codex 
prefect, that if they wished to earn the emperor's ^*'®?**55: 
pnuse they must not only restore those buildings 
which were falling through age and neglect, but must also 
build new ones. 

(40) Though the pagan philosophy had been much dis- 
oouraged at Alexandria by the destruction of the temples and 
the stop put to the sacrifices, yet the philosophers were still 
allowed to teach in the schools. This was the age o_.^|^ 
of commentators, when scholars hardly ventured to 
cultivate their own thoaghts, but spent their time in explain- 
ing the thoughts of others. To understand Aristotle or 
Plato was supposed to be the utmost height that human 
genius could reach to, and to explain their opinions to others 
the most useful employment of a scholar. The verbal critics 
of the Museum under the Ptolemies, the followers of Aris- 
tarchus, in their notes upon Homer, were not employed upon 
any very lofty task ; but it was by no means so cramping to 
the mind as the new employment which had taken its place. 
The scholars now searched for truth not in nature but in 
books ; they were agreed that all knowledge was to be found 
in either Aristotle or Plato, and they only disagreed as to 
which was the real fountain of wisdom. Syrianus was at the 
head of the Platonists, and he wrote largely on the Orphic, 
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Pjtluigoiettn, and Pkionie doetrineB ; bat so litHe does tiie 
world now valoe these studies thst the works of SyrianiiB 
still remain in manuscript, and are tiierefore nnread. We 
know him only in a Latin translation of his Commentary on 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, in which he aims at showing how a 
Pythagorean or a Platonist would saccessfnlly answw 
Aristotle's objectiims. He seems to look npon the writings 
of Plotinns, Porphyry, and Lunblichns as the trae fountains 
of Platonic wisdom, quite as much as the works of the 
great philosopher who gave his name to the sect. Syrianns 
afterwards removed to Athens, to take charge of the 
Platonic school in that city, and henceforth Athens rather 
than Alexandria became the chief seat of Alexandrian 
Platonism. . 

(41) Olympiodoms was at the same time undertaking the 
SaidaiL task of forming a Peripatetic school in Alexandria, 
Mariniu, in opposition to the New Platonism, and he has left 

^ some of the fruits of his labour in his Commentaries 
on Aristotle. But the Peripatetic philosophy was no longer 
attractiye to the pagans, though since the fall of the cate- 
chetical school it had been a good deal followed by 
co<L*buuL *^6 Christians. Oljrmpiodorus also wrote a history, 
but it was in a stiff inelegant style, and has long 
since been lost, with other works of a second-rate merit. He 
was a native of the Thebaid, and travelled over his country. 
He described the Great Oasis as still a highly cultivated 
spot, where the husbandman watered his fields every third 
day in summer, and every fifth day in winter, from wells of 
two and three hundred feet in depth, and thereby raised two 
crops of bai'ley, and often three of millet, in a year. One of 
the buildings at Doosh, in the Great Oasis, which 
' Oalsii** seems to be of this age, and is wholly of brick, 
gives us an instance of a pointed Gothic arch. 
Olympiodorus also travelled beyond Syene into Nubia, with 
some danger from the Blemmyes, but he was not able to see 
the emerald mines, which were worked on Mount Smaragdus in 
the Arabian desert between Coptos and Berenice, and which 
seem to have been the chief object of his journey. His 
writings on the Sacred Art of Alchemy still remain in 
manuscript and unprinted in the Library at Paris. 

(42) Proclus came to Alexandria about the end of this 
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reign, and studied many years under Olympiodorus, but not to 
the neglect of the Platonic philosophy, of which 
he afterwards became such a distinguished ornament yuf ^!^ii. 
and support. The other Alexandrians under whom 
Proclus studied were Hero the mathematician, a devout and 
religious pagan, Leonas the rhetorician, who introduced him 
to all the chief men of learning, and Orion the grammarian, 
who boasted of his descent from the race of Theban priests. 
He also attended the lectures at the Eoman college and made 
himself master of the Latin language. But Proclus removed 
to Athens, where Christianity pressed less severely upon the 
philosophers than it did in Alexandria, and where, under 
Byrianus, the Alexandrian Platonism now flourished more 
figorously than in its native city. At Athens he wrote his 
mathematical and philosophical works, in the latter of which 
Platonism appears even further removed from the opinions of 
its great autiior than it had been in the writings of Plotinus. 

(48) Besides these great pagan writers, we may mention 
PUnpretius the Alexandrian critic, who removed to ^ 
Athens at the same time with Proclus. Orion the ap. Pho- 
grammarian, who had the honour of having Proclus ^*"™* 
for his pupil, was a native of Thebes, and the author 
of a small work on etymology which has escaped the acci- 
dents of fourteen centuries, when more valuable writings 
have perished. He afterwards removed to CsBsarea, where he 
taught grammar in the schools. Asclepiodotus, who for 
some time lived at Aphroditopolis, wrote on physics, mathe- 
matics, and morals. Thus the pagans still held up 
their heads in the schools. Nor were the cere- ^chronog^ ' 
monies of their religion, though unlawful, wholly 
stopped. In the twenty-eighth year of this roign, when the 
people were assembled in a theatre at Alexandria EosebiuB. 
to oelebiate the midnight festival of the Nile, a viucon' 
sacrifice which had been forbidden by Constantino ^^^'' 
and the council of NicsBa, the building fell beneath the 
weight of the crowd, and upwards of five hundred persons 
were killed by the &11. 

(44) Here it will not be uninteresting to review the 
machinery of officers and deputies, civil as well as xoutia 
military, by which Egypt was governed under the ^^n- imp. 
snooeasors of Ck>nstantiiLe. The whole of the eastern 
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empire was placed under two prefects, the pretorian piefed 
of the East and the pretorian prefect of Ulyricmn, who, 
living at Constantinople, like modem secretaries of state, 
made edicts for the government of the provinces and heud 
the appeals. Under the prefect of the East were fifteen 
considar provinces, together with Egypt, which latter 
was no longer under one prefect. There was no consohr 
governor in Egypt between the prefect at Constantinople and 
the six prefects of the smaller provinces. These provinoei 
were Upper Libya or Gyrene, Lower Libya or the Oasis, tlie 
Thebaid, iElgyptiaca or the western part of the Delia, 
Augustanica or the eastern part of the Delta, and the Hepta- 
nomis, now named Arcadia, after the late emperor. £adi 
of these was under an Augustal prefect, attended by a PrmcgM, 
a Corniculariv>8, an AdjiUor, and others ; and was assisted m 
civil matters by a CommerUariensis, a corresponding secretaiy, a 
secretary cib actis^ with a crowd of numerarii or clerks. The 
military government was under a count with two dukes, with a 
number of legions, cohorts, troops, and wedges of cavaliy, 
stationed in about fifty cities, which, if they had looked aa 
well in the field as they do upon paper, would have made 
Theodosius II. as powerful as Augustus. But the number of 
Greek and Eoman troops was small. The rest were 
barbarians who held their own lives at small price, and the 
lives of the unhappy Egyptians at still less. The Greeb 
were only parts of the fifth Macedonian legion, and of 
Trajan's second legion, which were stationed at Memphis, at 
Parembole, and at Apollinopolis ; while from the names of 
the other cohorts we learn that they were Franks, Gennaoa, 
Portuguese, Quadri, Spaniards, Britons, Moors, Yandala, 
Gauls, Sarmati, Assyrians, Galatians, Africans, NumidiaiH, 
and others of less Imown and more remote places. Egypt 
itself furnished the Egyptian legion, part of which was in 
Mesopotamia, Diocletian's third legion of Thebans, the fint 
Maximinian legion of Thebans, which was stationed in 
Thrace, Constantine's second Flavian legion of Thebans, 
Yalens's second Felix legion of Thebans, and the Julian 
Alexandrian legion, stationed in Thrace. Besides these, then 
were several bodies of native militia, from Abydos, Syene, and 
other cities, which were not formed into legions. The 
Egyptian cavalry were a first and second Egyptian troojv 
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aeveral bodies of native archers mounted, three troops on 
dromedaries, and a body of Diocletian^s third legion promoted 
to the caviJry. These Egyptian troops were chiefly Arab 
settlers in the Thebaid, for the Copts had long since lost the 
use of arms. The Copts were weak enough to be trampled 
on ; but the Arabs were worth bribing by admission into the 
legions. The taxes of the province were collected by a 
number of counts of the sacred largesses, who were under the 
orders of an o£&cer of the same title at Constantinople, and 
were helped by a body of counts of the exports and imports, 
prefects of the treasury and of the mints, with an army of 
elerks of all titles and all ranks. From this government the 
Alexandrians were exempt, living under their own military 
prefect and corporation, and, instead of paying any taxes 
beyond the custom-housa duties at the port, they received a 
bounty in com out of the taxes of Egypt. 

(45) Soon i^r this we And the political division of Egypt 
dighUy altered. It is then divided into eight 
govemments ; the Upper Thebaid with eleven cities sjSSmus. 
onder a duke ; the Lower Thebaid with ten cities, 
including the Great Oasis and part of the Heptanomis, under 
a general ; Upper Libya, or Cyrene, under a general ; Lower 
Idbya, or ParsBtonium, under a general; Arcadia, or the 
remainder of the Heptanomis, under a general ; ^gyptiaca, 
or the western half of the Delta, under an Augustalian 
prefect ; the first Augustan government, or the rest of the 
Delta, under a Corrector ; and the second Augustan govern- 
ment, from Bubastis to the Eed Sea, under a general. We 
alflo meet with several military stations named after the late 
emperors ; a Maximianopolis and a Dioclesianopolis in the 
Upper Thebaid ; a Theodosianopolis in the Lower Thebaid, 
and a second Theodosianopolis in Arcadia. But' it is not 
easy to determine what villages were meant by these high- 
■oonding names, which were perhaps only used in official 
doooments, and which soon gave way to the old names which 
they were meant to displace. 

(46) The empire of the East was gradually sinking in 
power during this long and quiet reign of Theodosius II. ; but 
the empire of the West was being hurried to its fall by the 
rsYolt of the barbarians in every one of its wide-spread 
proTinoes, in Germany, in Glatd, in Britain, in Spain, and on 
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Oe eM^ of A&ia. Two gnat m tm m b qnnphtod tha 
nin of Italj: The fnt wm tfcat of Oe Gotfca of SkliMtk 
n>d MoMt, eoantrwa tott« •oath at ^ Dunb^ behnen 
tta Adriatie tad ri«MlMiliiiii[ilii, wbo tA tta beguum^ d 
ttia reign under dtefr Ki^AJarie ai«iau ItalynBd [Hllagad 
Boi»& The «WMd WM Ami J tfae Hona of Smis, the 
eoantfj to the n<»th rf the Dunifae, the modem Hanguj, 
who eoDqaeied the aawtix at Itelj two jeaiB afbr the deeth 
<rf Tbeodeeini. The adnnce at Aa Bona npon Boom «m 
int delayed bj a imnsom, and then stopped bj the death of 
their King Attihi. Bnt no endi accidaat coold eave the 
RoDMO emjnre from decay. Henceforth in the weaknen of 
the two coonbries Egjpt and Bmdo are wholly ee^iaivted. 
AAr having inflnenGed one another in politics, in literatnie, 
Mid in religion, for seven centariee, they were now as littl« 
known to one another as they were before the day wbm 
Fatdw arriTed at Alexandria on an ranbuey from the Senate 
to Ptt>lemy Fhiladelphns. 




CHAPTER XX. 

., ZENO, BASILIOUB, AKO 

. 450-018. 

(1) Thkolooioal and political quarrels, under the name of 
the HomtKnisian and Arian controverey, had nearly 
separated Egypt from tho rest of the empire during 
tho reigns of ConBtantiua and Yalens, but they had been 
healed by the wisdom of the first Theodoaiua, who governed 
Egypt by means of a popular bishop ; and the policy which 
he so wisely began was continued by bis successors through 
weakness. But in the reign of Mabcian the old quarrel 
again broke out, and though it was under a new name it 
again took the form of a religions controversy. 
Cyril the bishop of Aleiaudria, died in tho last ^Ji^JJn^' 
reign ; and as he had succeeded his uncle, so on 
his death the bishopric foil to Dioscorus, a relation of his 
own, a man of eqnal religious violence and of loss leamiBg, 
who differed from him only in the points of doctrine about 
which he should quarrel with his fellow-Christians. About 
tho Kame time Eutyches, a priest of Constantinople, NiKphomi 
had been condemned by bis superiors and expelled ii-<^ ui^i- 
from the church for denying the two natures of ^^' 
Christ, and for maintaining that he was truly God, and in no 
respect a man. This was the opinion of the Egyptian church, 
and therefore Dioscorus the bishop of Alexandria, who had 
no right whatever to meddle in the quarrels at Constantinople, 
yet, acting on the forgotten rule that each bishop's power 
extended over all Christendom, undertook of his own autho- 
rity to absolve Eutyches from his excommunication, and in 
return to eicommunicate the bishop of Constantinople who 
had condemned him. To settle this quarrel, a general 
council was summoned at Cholcedon ; and there six hundred 
and thirty-two bishops met and condemned the faith of 
Eutyches, and further explained the Nicone Creed, to which 
Eutyches and the Egyptians always appealed. They ex- 
communicated Eutyches and his patron DiosooruB, who were 
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banished by the emperor ; and they elected Proterins to the 
then vacant bishopric of Alexandria. 

(2) In thus condemning the faith of Eutyches, the Greek 
were excommunicating the whole of Egypt, llie Egyptian 
belief in the one nature of Christ and the incorruptible 
nature of his body, which soon afterwards took the name of 
the Jacobite faith, from one of its popular supporters, mi^ 
perhaps be distinguished by the microscopic eye of the con- 
troversialist from the faith of Eutyches ; but they equally 
fell under the condemnation of the council of Chaloedon. 
Egypt was no longer divided in its religious opinions. There 
had been a party who, though Egyptian in blood, held the 
Arian and half-Arian opinions of the Greeks, but that party 
had ceased to exist. Their religion had pulled one way and 
their political feelings another ; the latter were found the 
stronger, as being more closely rooted to the soil ; and their 
religious opinions had by this time fitted themselves to the 
geographical boundaries of the country. Hence the decrees 
of the council of Chalcedon were rejected by the whole 
of Egypt ; and the quarrel between the Ghalcedonian and 
Jacobite party, like the former quarrel between the Atha- 
nasians and the Arians, was little more than another name 
for the unwillingness of the Egyptians to be governed by 
Constantinople. 

(3) Proterius the new bishop entered Alexandria sap- 
Nicephoras, ported by the prefect Florus at the head of the 

Ecci. Hist.' troops. But this was the signal for a revolt of the 
Egyptians, who overpowered the cohort with darts 
and stones ; and the magistrates were driven to save their 
lives in the celebrated temple of Serapis. But they found 
no safety there ; the mob surrounded the building and set 
fire to it, and burned alive the Greek magistrates and friends 
of the new bishop ; and the city remained in the power 
of the rebellious Egyptians. When the news of this rising 
reached Constantinople the emperor sent to Egypt a farther 
force of two thousand men, who stormed Alexandria and 
sacked it like a conquered city, and established Proterius in 
the bishopric. As a punishment upon the city for its re- 
bellion, the prefect stopped for some time the public games 
and the allowance of corn to the citizens, and only restored 
them after the return to peace and good order. 
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(4) By this time tlie less civiliBed neighbours of Egypt on 
its soutlicru frontier had diacoverjd its weakneaa, and were 
preaaitig against it for plunder. Tnat Nubia had been quiet 
between the reigas of CocBtantino ard Theodoaius II. is shown 
by our finding tho remains of Ciiristian churches there ; bnt 
since that time the ntarauflin^ tribes of the deseit had 
overrun the country to the south of the cataract, and had 
slaughtered or driven away the few Coptic Christians that 
once dwelt there. Of their condition, and of tho warfare 
which destroyed them, we learn something from the stftte 
of the mlaed buildings. It would seem thitt the Christians 
of Talmis, now called Calabshe, hod built dwellings for 



» 




tliemselves on the roof of the great temple, the better to 
defend themselves against the attacks of their warlike nn- 
civiliscd neighbours; and the barbarians, as the easiest 
means of dislodging them from their stronghold, had lighted 
fires in the temple beneath, largo enough to make tho scorched 
roof and the dwellings upon it cnimble down into the flames. 
In order to bring the fire nearer to the roof and to its 
inhabitants, fuel was placed upon the top of each of the 
dwarf walls between the columns of the great portico ; and 
tho largo stones which reach from column to column and 
uphold that part of the roof still show the marks of the fire 
(see Fig. 129). 
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(5) For a time the garrison at Syene was able to check the 
advance of the barbarians and keep them to the south of tlie 

^gcerpi^ cataract ; but latterly the Blemmyes and Nnbadei, 
Legat. or NobatsD, had been renewing their inroads upon 
yiant. ^pp^,. Egypt ; they had overpowered the Bomiui% 
as the Greek and barbarian troops of Constantinople mn 
always called, and had carried off a large booty and a 
number of prisoners. Maximinus the imperial general tba 
led his forces against them ; he defeated them, and made 
them beg for peaca The barbarians proposed, as the temB 
on their side, to agree never to enter Egypt while MaximiiniB 
commanded the troops in the Thebaid ; but the oonqneror 
was not contented with such an unsatisfactory submisdoD, 
and would make no treaty with them till they had released 
the Boman prisoners without ransom, paid tor the bootj 
that they had taken, and given some of their nobles as 
hostages. On this Maximinus agreed to a truce f(a a 
hundred years. 

(6) The people whom we now meet with as NnliaDS, 
living on both sides of the cataract of Syene, declared tiieiii- 
selves of the true Egyptian race by their religion. Thej 
had an old custom of going each year to the temple of Isis 
on the isle of Elephantine, and of carrying away one of the 
statues with them and of returning it to the temple when 
they had consulted it. But as they were now being driven 
out of the province, they bargained with Maximinus for lea?e 
to visit the temple each year without hindrance from the 
Eoman guards ; and the treaty was written on papyrus and 
nailed up in this temple. But friendship in the desert, says 
the proverb, is as weak and wavering as the shade- of the 
•cacia-tree; this truce was no sooner agreed upon than 
Maximinus fell ill and died ; and the Nubades at once broke 
the treaty, regained by force their hostages, who had not yet 
been carried out of the Thebaid, and overran the province as 
they had done before their defeat. 

(7) By this success of the Nubians, Christianity was very 
much driven out of Upper Egypt ; and about seventy yean 
after the law of Theodosius I., by which paganism was sup- 
posed to be crushed, the religion of Isis and Serapis wis 
again openly professed in the Thebaid, where it had perhaps 
always been cultivated in secret. A certain master of 
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the robes in one of the I^yptian temples came at tLis time 
to the temple of Isig in the island of PhilaB, and by inscrtpt. 
his Yotiye inscription there declares that he was ap- Boeckb. 
the son of Pachomios, a prophet, and successor in a ^^^' 
right line from a yet more famous Pachomins, a prophet, 
who we may easily believe was the Christian prophet who 
gathered together so many followers in the island of Tabenna, 
near Thebes, and there founded an order of Christian monks. 
These Christians now returned to their paganism. Nearly 
all the remains of Christian architecture which we meet with 
ii^ the Thebaid were built during the hundred and sixty years 
between the defeat of the Nubians by Diocletian and their 
victories in the reign of Marcian. 

(8) The Nubians were far more civilised than their neigh- 
bours the Blemmyes, whom they were usually able to drive 
back into their native deserts. We find an inscrip- 
tion in bad Greek, in the great temple at Talmis,^jJ|;^fbie.* 
now the village of Kalabshee, which was probably 
written about this time, or perhaps a little later. An unknown 
conqueror of the name of Silco there declares that he is king 
of tiie Nubians and all the Ethiopians ; that in the upper 
part of his kingdom he is called Mars, and in the lower part 
Lion'; that he is as great as any king of his day ; that he 
has defeated the Blemmyes in battle again and again ; and 
that he has made himself master of the country between 
Tahnis and Primis. While such were the neighbours and 
inhabitants of the Thebaid, the fields were only half-tilled, 
and the desert was encroaching on the paths of man. The 
sand was filling up the temples, 'covering the overthrown 
statues, and blocking up the doors to the tombs ; but it was 
at the same time saving, to be dug out in after ages, those 
records which the living no longer valued. 

(9) On the death of the Emperor Marcian, the Alexandrians, 
taking advantage of the absence of the military pre- i^^g^-,^ 
feet Dionysius, who was then fighting against the Ecci. uist. 
Nubades in Upper Egypt, renewed their attack upon "**• "• 
the Bishop Proterius, and deposed him from his office. ^'^' ^' * 
To fill his place they made choice of a monk named Time- 
theus ^urus, who held the Jacobite faith, and, having 
imong them two deposed bishops, they got them to ordain 
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him bishop of Alexandria, and then led him by force of annfl 
into the great church which had formerly been called CflBsar's 
temple. Upon hearing of the rebellion, the prefect returned 
in haste to Alexandria ; but his approach was only the signal 
for greater violence, and the enraged people mnrdined 
Proterius in the baptistery, and hung up his body at the 
Tetrapylon, in mockery. This was not a rebellion of the 
mob. Timotheus was supported by the men of chief rank in 
the cit}"^ ; the Honorati, who had borne state offices ; tiie 
PoUtici, who had borne civic offices, and the Ncanctdariij or 
contractors for the freight of the Egyptian tribute, were all 
opposed to the emperor s claim to appoint the officer whose 
duties were much more those of prefect of the city than 
patriarch of Egypt. With such an opposition as this, the 
emperor would do nothing without the greatest caution, for 
he was in danger of losing Egypt altogether. But so mach 
were the minds of all men then engrossed in ecclesiastical 
matters, that this political struggle wholly took the form of a 
dispute in controversial divinity, and the emperor wrote 
a letter to the chief bishops in Christendom to ask their 
advice in his difficulty. These theologians were too busily 
engaged in their religious controversies to take any notice 
of the danger of Egypt's revolting from ^ the empire and 
joining the Persians ; so they strongly advised the Emperor 
Leo not to depart from the decrees of the council of Ghal- 
cedon, or to acknowledge as bishop of Alexandria a man 
who denied the two natures of Christ. Accordingly, the 
emperor again risked breaking the slender ties by which he 
held Egypt ; he banished the popular bishop, and forced the 
Alexandrians to receive in his place one who held the Chal- 
cedonian faith. The new bishop was named TimothenB 
Salophaciolus, but was sometimes called Timotheus Basilicns, 
or the emperor s Timotheus, to distinguish him from the 
former, who was the Timotheus of the Egyptians. 

(10) Even the small province of Libya, which was little 

more than Parfletonium and the surrounding desert, 
^ch?jS5Sr?' liad ventured during these troubles to rebel against 

the empire ; but it was reduced to obedience by an 
army under the command of the prefect Heraclius. 

(11) On the death of Leo, he was succeeded by his grand- 





Bon Leo the Toukgeh, wlio died after a r 
and wus sncceeded by Lis father Zbho, the bo 
of the elder Leo. Zeno gave Imnself up at o 
debanchaiy and vice, whild the ompire was harassed ^n, uj. 
on all sides by the barhariana, and the provinces ab.jh, 
were raised into rebellion by the cruelty of tlio prefects. The 
rebels at lust found & head in BaHilicns, the brother-in-law 
of Leo, He declared himself of the Jacobite foitfa, which 
was the fuith of the barbarian enemies, of the barbarian 
troops, and of the barbarian allies of the empire, and, pro- 
claiming himself em])eror, made himself master of Constan- 
tinople without a battle, and drove Zeno into banishment in 
the third year of his reign. 

(12) The first Bl«p of Babilictjb was to recall from 
banishment 1'imotheua ^Itirus, the late bishop 
of Alexandria, and to restore him to the bisliopric. 
Ho then addressed to him and the other recalled bishops 
a circular letter, in which he repeals the decrees of the 
council of Chalccdon, and re-establishes the Nicene Creed, 
doclaring that Jesus vras of o&e substance with tbe-Fatlier, 
and that Mary was the Mother of God. The march of Timo- 
theus to the seat of his own government from Constantinople, 
whither he had been snmmdned, was more like that of a 
conqueror than of a preacher of peace, lie deposed some 
bishops, and restored otbei'S, and, as the decrees of the 
couniul of Chalcedou were the particular objects of his 
hatred, he restored to the city of Ephesus the patriarchal 
power which that synod had taken away from it. Unfor- 
tunately for the Egyptians, Basilicus, who held their opinions 
in religion, only reigned for about two years, when he was 
defeated and put to death by Zeno, who regained the throne, 
C13) As soon as Zeno was again roaster of the empire, be 
re-established the creed of the council of Cbalcedon, and 
drove away the Jacobite bishops from their bisboprios. 

Death, however, removed Timothens ^lurus before the 
emperor's orders were put in force in Alexandria, and the 
Egyptians then chose Peter Mongus us his succesB< 
direct opposition to the orders from ConEtantinoplc. 
the emperor was resolved not to bo beaten ; the bishopric 

if Alexandria was so much u oivil office, that to have given 
the appointment to the Egyptians would have been to 
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allow the people to govern themselyes; so he baniBhed 
Peter, and recalled to the head of the church Timothens 
Salophaciolos, who had been living at Canopos ever sinoe he 
before lost the bishopric. 

(14) But, as the patriarch of Alexandria enjoyed tiie 
Eyagrius. ecclosiastical revenues, and was still in appeartnoe 
EccL HisL a teacher of religion, the Alexandrians, in reooUee- 
^ tion of the former rights of the church, still chmned 
the appointment. They sent John, a priest of their own 
faith and dean of the church of Join the Baptist, as tbeir 
ambassador to Constantinople, not to remonstrate against 
the late i\cts of the emperor, but to beg that on fdtuie occi- 
sions the Alexandrians might be allowed the old privilege 
of choosing their own bi^op. The Emperor Zeno seems 
to have seen through the ambassador's earnestness, and he 
first bound him by an oath not to accept the bishopric if he 
should ever be himself chosen to it, and he then sent him 
back with the promise that the Alexandrians should be 
allowed to choose their own patriarch on the next vacancy. 
But unfortunately John's ambition was too strong for lus 
oath, and on the death of Timotheus, which happened soon 
afterwards, he spent a large sum of money in bribes among 
the clergy and chief men of the city, and thereby got himself 
chosen patriarch. On this, the emperor «eems to havethoo^t 
only of punishing John, and he at once gave up the straggle 
with the Egyptians. Believing that, of the two patriarchs 
who had been chosen by the people, Peter Mongus, who was 
living in banishment, would be found more dutiful than Jdin, 
who was on the episcopal throne, he banished John and 
recalled Peter ; and the latter agreed to the terms of in 
imperial edict which Zeno then put forth, to heal the dis- 
putes in the Egyptian church, and to recall the province 
to obedience. This celebrated peace-making edict, usoaUj 
called the Henoticon, is addressed to the clergy and Mtj 
of Alexandria, Egypt, Libya, and the Pentapolis, and is in 
agreement between the emperor and the bishops who counter 
signed it, that neither party should ever mention the decrees 
of the council of Chalcedon, which were the great stumbling- 
block with the Egyptians. But in all other points the 
Henoticon is little short of a surrender to the people of iho 
right to choose their own creed ; it styles Mary the Mother of 
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God, and allows that the decrees of the council of NicsBa and 
Constantinople contain all that is important of the true faith. 

(15) John, when banished by Zeno, like many of the former 
deposed bishops, fled to Home for comfort and for help. 
There he met with the usual support ; and Felix, bishop of 
Eome, wrote to Constantinople, remonstrating with Zeno for 
dismissing the patriarch. But this was only a small part of 
the emperor's want of success in his attempt at peace-making ; 
for the crafty Peter, who had gained the bishopric by his 
subscribing to the peace-making edict, was no sooner safely 
seated on his episcopal throne than he denounced the council 
of Chalcedon and its decrees as heretical, and drove out of 
their monasteries all those who still adhered to that faith. 
Nephalius, one of these monks, wrote to the emperor at Con- 
stantinople in complaint, and Zeno sent Cosmas to the bishop 
to threaten him with his imperial displeasure, and to try to 
re-establish peace in the church. But the arguments of 
Oosmas were wholly unsuccessful; and Zeno then sent an 
increase of force to Arsenius, the military prefect, who 
settled the quarrel for the time by sending back the most 
rebellious of the Alexandrians as prisoners to Constantinople. 

(16) Soon after this dispute Peter Mongus died, and for- 
tunately he was succeeded in the bishopric by a peace-maker. 
Athanasius, the new bishop, very unlike his great prede- 
cessor of the same name, did his best to heal the angry dis- 
putes in the church, and to reconcile the Egyptians to the 
imperial government. 

(17) Hierocles, the Alexandrian, was at this time teaching 
philosophy in his native city, where his zeal and 
eloquence in favour of Platonism drew upon him ^pj^ttuS' 
the anger of the Christians and the notice of the 
government. He was sent to Constantinople to be punished 
for not believing in Christianity, for it does not appear that, 
like the former Hierocles, he ever wrote against it. There 
he bore a public scourging from his Christian torturers with 
a courage equal to that formerly shown by their forefathers 
when tortured by his. When some of the blood from his 
shoulders flew into his hand, he held it out in scorn to the 
judge, saying with Ulysses, '* Cyclops, since human odyss. lib. 
flesh has been thy food, now taste this wine." **-3*^' 
After his punishment he was banished, but was soon 
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allowed to retara to Alexandria, and there || 
opcnlj' as before. Paganism never vie 
•w in the writings of Hierocles ; hia i ._ 

Golden Verses of the Pjtliagoreaiia is full of fl 
purest morality, and not lees agreeable are the I 
remain of his writings on our duties, and his bea 
on the pleasures of a married life. In hia est 
dence and Free-will he shows himself a wortl: 
the school of Alexandrian Platonists ; he u 
agreement between the doctrines of Plato and t 
totle, and quotes the opinions of his great masto 
taught Ammonias, as of little less or perhapi 
weight than those of Plato himself. In thi 
Hierocles we have the earliest jest-book that ht 
from the wreck of time. It is a cnriouB proof 
state of learning; the Sophists hod lung since 
selves ridiculous ; books alone will not make a i 
and in the jokes of Hierocles the blunderer is i 
a man of learning. 

(18) At what time Tryphiodonia the Alesa 

g^^j^^ marian lived is not ceitainlj known, bi 

about this reign. He has left a short 

the Taking of Troj, in continuation of the lUac 

Enataihiia, P°°^ work, of little note. Tryphiodo 

ftwm- is better known for his foolish attem] 
the OdjHsoy without once nsirg the 1 
lightful employment for a scholar 1 Gtua 
critics have often been accused of overlooking^ 
an aathor and wasting their time upon trifien 
easy to believe that this childishness of the AQ 
anything hut an idle boast. His work was pro'! 

g . more than a summary of the contents 
Nor was Tryphiodorus original in I 
a former gtammarian. was eidi to ha 
Bthor of an Iliad in which each book waa W| 

I help of the letter by which it wa* 
a single A in the hook Alpha, 

(1^) Coluthas of Lycopolis in the Thebi 
writing hia heroic poem named the II 
■liort, simple, but tome account of the three g 
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relling about their beauty ; of the judgment of Paris, and of 
Helen's leaving her husband and sailing away with Paris to 
Troy. £ut it has no poetical beauties to make up for its 
unclassical style. The new philosophy of the pagans had 
taken away the reality from Jupiter and Juno, and all 
enihiisiasm from their followers ; though at the same time it 
had made the goddesses more modest. In the poem of 
Coluthus they only quarrel about the beauty of their faces, 
and the utmost boldness that Venus is guilty of is to uncover 
her bosom before the judge. 

(20) In the absence of other Christian authors we may 
mention Euthalius, at this time bishop of Sulca in the 
Thebaid. He has left some notes on Paul's epistles, 
dedicated to his superior, Bishop Athanasius. 

(21) A little later, the grammarian Hesychius wrote his 
Talnable Greek Lexicon, which was the first that really de- 
genred that name. Many centuries earlier Apion and 
Apollonius the son of Archibius, had each written a lexicon 
of the words peculiar to Homer ; and Theon and Didymus 
had done the same service for the tragic and comic poets. 
After these a certain Diogenianus had begun to make a 
general lexiconi, which he proposed to call a Help to the 
Poor, because there were so few books for the leai-ner that he 
usually had to gain his knowledge from the professors at too 
great a cost for a poor man easily to become learned. Ac- 
cordingly, following the .plan of Diogenianus, and copying 
from the works of Aristarchus, Apion, Heliodorus, and 
others, and taking care, as he tells us, to write straight and 
form his letters neatly, Hesychius has left us a general 
lexicon of the less common words in the Greek language. 
He was a Christian, as appears from his quoting several 
books of the Old and New Testament as well as some of the 
Fathers ; he was a native of Alexandria ; but at what time 
he lived is not certainly known. 

(22) Aetius the Alexandrian physician has left a large 
work containing a full account of the state of Egyptian 
medicine at this time. He describes the diseases and their 
remedies, quoting the recipes of numerous authors, from the 
King Nechepsus, Galen, Hippocrates, and Dioscorides, down 
to Archbishop Cyril. He is not wholly free from supersti- 
tion, as when making use of a green jasper set in a ring ; but 
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lie obflerves that the patients recovered as soon when 
stone was phiin as when a dragon was engrayed upon it, 
according to the recommendation of Nechepsns. In Nik 
water he finds every virtue, and does not forget dark punt 
for the ladies' eyebrows^ and Cleopatra- wash for the &oe. 

(23) Anastasius^ the next emperor, followed the vin 
A.D. 491. policy which Zeno had entwed upon in the late 
Eatjchii years of his reign, and he strictly adhered to the 
'^°°*^®^ terms of the peace-making edict. The four patri- 
archs of Alexandria who were chosen daring this leign, 

Evagrios, ^o^n, a secoud John, Dioscoms, and Timothea^ 
Ecci. Hist were all of the Jacobite faith ; and the Egyptiiu 
ub. ill. f es^c^jy believed that the emperor was of the bum 
opinion. When called upon by the quarrelling theologiiD^ 
he would neither reject nor receive the decrees of the oonndl 
of Chalcedon, and by this wise conduct he governed Egjpl 
without any religions rebellion during a long reign. A 
the bishops of the rest of the empire were by no mens 
pleased with this policy, which instead of dividing the latf 
into parties broke up much of the power of the clergy ; tad 
the ecclesiastical historian tells us that the churches of A» 
whole world were filled with doubt and distnrbanoa 
^So^?' 1^6 orthodox bishop of Tunis adds that an uncko 
spirit seized everybody in Egypt; men, childRB, 
slaves, monks, and clergymen lost the use of speech and m 
about barking like dogs, while strangers were free from th 
disease. Nobody knew the cayise of their madness, till a 
angel in the form of a man told them that it all came firan 
their wickedness in rejecting the decrees of the council <f 
Chalcedon. 

(24) The election of Dioscorus, however, the third pi* 

triarch of this reign, did not go off altogetitf 

Chronop^*' qiiietly. He was the cousin of a former patriiiA 

Timotheus iEUurus, which, if we view the bishofris 

as a civil office, might be a reason for the emperor's wishiig 

him to have the appointment. But it was no good reiioi 

with the Alexandrians, who declared that he had not beei 

chosen according to the canons of the apostles ; and Al 

magistrates of the city were forced to employ the troops li 

^lead him in safety to his throne. After Uie first ceremooif 
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he went, as was usual at an installation, to St. Mark's church, 
•nd there the clergy robed him in the patriarchal state robes. 
The grand procession then moved through the streets to the 
church of St. John, where the new bishop went through the 
oommunion service. But the city was far from quiet during 
the whole day, and in the riot Theodosius the son of Calliopus, 
a man of Augustalian rank, was killed by the mob. The 
Alexandrians treated the aS&ir as murder, and punished with 
death those who were thought guilty ; but the emperor looked 
upon it as a rebellion of the citizens, and the bishop had to 
go on an embassy to Constantinople to appease his just anger. 

(25) Anastasius, who had deserved the obedience of the 
Efi^tians by his moderation, pardoned their in- 

Ctnde when they offended ; but he was the last ^^taie! 
oitine emperor who governed Egypt with 
wisdom, he was the last who failed to enforce the decrees of 
the council of Chalcedon. It may well be doubted whether 
any wise conduct on the part of the rulers could have healed 
the quarrel between the two countries, and made the 
Egyptians forget the wrongs that they had suffered from the 
Gteeeks ; but at any rate it was never again tried. 

(26) By the tenth year of the reign of Anastasius, the 
Persians, after overrunning a large part of Syria EutycWi 
and defeating the Boman generals, passed Pelusium Annaies. 
and entered Egypt. The army of Eobades laid ^^- ^^^' 
waste the whole of the Delta up to the very walls of Alex- 
andria. Eustatius the military prefect led out his forces 
against the invaders, and fought many battles with doubtful 
anccess ; but as the capital was safe the Persians were ut 
last obl^ed to retire, leaving the people ruined as much by 
the loss of a harvest as by the sword. Alexandria suffered 
severely from famine and the diseases which followed in its 
train ; and history has gratefully recorded the name j j|^^^ 
of Urbib, a Christian Jew of great wealth, who 
relieved the starving poor of that city with his bounty. 
Three hundred persons were squeezed to death in the church 
of Arcadius on Easter Sunday in the press of the crowd to 
receive his alms. As war brought on disease and fetmine, so 
these brought on rebellion. The people of Alexandria, in 
want of com and oil, rose against the magistrates, and many 
lives wore lost in the attempt to quell the riots. 
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(27) In the early part of this history we have seen 
ambitious bishops sent out of the way by a banishment to 
the Great Oasis; and again as the country became m<»e 
desolate, criminals were sufficiently separated from the rat 
of the empire by being sent to Thebes. Alexandria was then 
the last place in the world in which a pretender to the throne 

woidd be allowed to live. But Egypt was now 
^chrSuogr^' Tuined ; and Anastasius began his reign by btn- 

ishing to the febllen Alexandria Longinus, the 
brother of the late king, and he had him ordained a 
presbyter, to mark him as unfit for the throne. 

(28) Julianus, who was during a part of this reign the 
prefect of Egypt, was also a poet, and he has left ns a nmnber 
of short epigrams that form part of the volnme of Giefk 
Anthology which was published at Constantinople soon after 
this time. Christodorus of Thebes was another poet^ who 
joined with Julianus in praising the Emperor Anastasiiis. 
He also removed to Constantinople, the seat of patronage; 
and the fifth book of the Greek Anthology contains his 
epigrams on the winners in the horse-races in that 
city and on the statues which stood around the pnhlic 
gymnasium. The poet's song, like the traveller's tale, often 
related the wonders of the Biver Nile. The overfiowing 
waters first manured the fields, and then watered the crops, and 

lastly carried the com to market ; and one writer in 
Lib. 111.22. ^^^ Anthology, to describe the country life in 

Egypt, has the story of a sailor, who to avoid the 
dangers of the ocean turned husbandman, and was then ship- 
wrecked in his own meadows. 

(29) The book-writers at this time sometimes iUuminated 
Agincourt, ^^^ moTO Valuable parchments with gold and silver 

vol. ill. letters, and sometimes employed painters to ona- 

19 and 26. j^q^^^ them with small paintings. The beautifid 

copy of the work of Dioscorides on Plants in the library at 

A D 507 Vienna was made in this reign for the Princess 

Juliana of Constantinople. In one painting the 

figure of science or invention is holding up a plant, while on 

one side of her is the painter drawing it on his canvas, and 

on the other side is the author describing it in his book (see 

Fig. 130). Other paintings are of the plants and animals 

mentioned in the book. A copy of the Book of Genesis, also 
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in the libmy at 'Vieim&, is of the Game class and date. A 
large part of it is written in gold and silver letters ; and it 
lias eighty-eiglit small paintings of Torioue historical sub- 
jecte. In these the story is well told, though the drawing 
and perspective are bad and the figuies crowded. But these 
Alexandrian paintings ore better than those made in Koino 
or Constantinople at this time. 




(SO) By the spread of Ghristianity theatrical representa- 
tions bad been gradnally going out of nse. The Greek 
trf^ediea, aa we see in the works of ^sohylns, Sophocles, 
uid Euripides, those models of pore taste in poetry, are 
{bonded on the pagan mythology ; and in many of them the 
gods are bronght to walk and talk npon the stage. Hence 
they of necessity fell onder the ban of the clergy. As the 
' Christians became more powerful the several cities of the 
empire bad one by one diecontinaed these popular spectacles, 
and horse-races usually took their place. Bat 
the Alexandrians were the last people to give up a ' ^"' 
fiivoorite amusement; and by the end of this reign Alex- 
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andria was the only city in the empire where tragic and 
comic actoi's and eastern dancers were to be seen in the 
theatre. 

(31) The tower or lighthouse on the island of Pharos, the 

Proco Ins ^^^^ ^^ ^^7^ more prosperous than these, had 

ap. vuioi^ latterly been sadly neglected, with the other build- 

"*p. «).* ** ^S's ^^ *^® country. For more than seven hundred 

years, the pilot on approaching this flat shore after 

dark had pointed out to his shipmate what seemed a star in 

the horizon, and comforted him with the promise of a safe 

entrance into the haven, and told him of Alexander's tower. 

But the waves breaking against its foot had long smce 

carried away the outworks, and laid bare the foundations; 

the wall was undermined, and its fall seemed close at hand. 

The care of Anastasius, however, surrounded it again with 

piles and buttresses; and this monument of wisdom and 

science, which deserved to last for ever, was for a short time 

longer saved from ruin. An epigram in the 

^\s['°**' Anfiiology informs us that Ammonius was the 

• name of the builder who performed this good 

work, and to him and to Neptune the grateful sailors then 

raised their hands in prayer and praise. 




Idls. as tbe Dog<Star, risiDg. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

nUE &EIGN8 OP JUSTIN L, JUSTINIAN, JUSTIN 11., TIBBBIUS, 
HAUBIOIUS, PHOCAS, AND HEBAiOLIUS. A.D. 518 — 640. 

^1) Justin I. succeeded Anastasius on the throne of Con- 
staniinople, and in the task of defending the empire ^ ^ ^^^ 
against the Persians. And this task became every 
year more difficult as the Greek population of his Egyptian 
and Asiatic provinces fell off in numbers. For some years 
after the division of the empire imder the sons of Constantino, 
Antioch in Syria had been the capital from which Alexandria 
received the emperor's commands. The two cities became 
very closely united ; and now that the Greeks were deserting 
Antioch, a part of the Syrian church began to adopt the 
more superstitious creed of Egypt, and to reject the 
decrees of the council of Chialcedon* Severus oSSaS 
bishop of Antioch was successful in persuading a 
large party in the Syrian church to deny the humanity of the 
Saviour, and to style Mary the Mother of God. But the 
chief power in Ajitioch rested with the opposite party. 
They answered his arguments by threats of violence, and he 
had to leave the city for safety. He fled to Alexandria, and 
with him began the friendship between the two churches 
which lasted for several centuries. In Alexandria he was 
received with the honour due to his religious zeal. But 
though in Antioch his opinions had been too Egyptian for 
the Syrians, in Alexandria they were too Syrian for the 
Egyptians. The Egyptians, who said that Jesus had been 
crucified and died only in appearance, always denied that 
his body was liable to corruption. Severus, however, argued 
that it was liable to corruption before the resurrection ; and 
this led him into a new controversy, in which Timotheus the 
Alexandrian bishop took part against his own more super- 
stitious flock, and sided with his friend the bishop of 
Antioch. Severus has left us in the Syriac language the 
baptismal service as performed in Egypt. The priest 
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breathes three times into the basin to make the water holy, 
he makes three crosses on the child's forehead, he adjures 
the demons of wickedness to quit him, he again makes three 
crosses on his forehead with oil, he again blows three times 
into the water in the form of a cross, he anoints his whole 
body with oil, and then plunges him in the water. Many 
other natives of Syria soon followed Severus to Alexandria; 
so many indeed that as Greek literature decayed in that 
city, Syriac literature rose. Many Syrians also came to 
study the religious life in the monasteries of I^ypt, and 
after some time the books in the library of the monastery at 
Mount Nitria were found to be half Arabic and half Syriac. 

(2) Justin, the new emperor, again lighted up in Alex- 
Evagrius. audria the flames of discord, which Vad been allowed 
^b. wf* *o slumber since the publication of Zeno's peaoe- 

▲.D. 518. making edict. But in the choice of the bishop 

he was not able to command without a struggle. In tb^ 

second year of his reign, on the death of Timothens, 

Chronogr' the two parties again found themselves nearly equal 

Eutychii in strength ; and Alexandria was for several years 

kept almost in a state of civil war between those 

who thought that the body of Jesus had been liable to 

corruption, and those who thought it incorruptible. The 

former chose Gaianas, whom his adversaries called a 

Manichtean ; and the latter Theodosius, a Jacobite, who had 

the support of the prefect ; and each of these in his turn was 

able to drive his rival out of Alexandria. 

(3) Those Persian forces which in the last reign overran 
the Delta were chiefly Arabs from the opposite coast of the 
Eed Sea. To call them off from these attacks, and to engage 
their attention in another quarter, was a natural wish of the 

Nnnnosus. statesmen of Constantinople ; and for this purpose 
apud t'hu- Anastasius had sent an enibassy to the Homeritn, 
^*"°*' on the southern coast of Arabia, to persuade them 
to attack their northern neighbours. The HomeritsB held 
the strip of coast now called Hadramout. They were 
enriched, though hardly civilised, by being the channel 
along which much of the eastern trade passed from India to 
the Nile, to avoid the difficult navigation of the ocean. 
They were Jewish Arabs, who had little in common with the 
Arabs of Yemen, but had frequent intercourse with Abyssinia 
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and the mercliants of the Bed Sea. Part of the trade of 
Solomon and the Tyrians was prohahly to their ^ 
coast. To this distant and little tribe the emperor ^chrSSSgT' 
of Constantinople now sent a second pressing 
embassy. Jnlianus the ambassador went up the Nile from 
Alexandria, and then crossed the Bed Sea, or Indian Sea, as 
it was also called, to Arabia. He was favourably received 
by the HomeritaB. Arethas the king gave him an audience 
in grand barbaric state. He was standing in a chariot 
drawn by four elephants ; he wore no clothing but a cloth of 
gold around his loins. His arms were laden with costly 
armlets and' bracelets ; he held a shield and two spears in 
his hands, and his nobles stood around him armed, and 
Bulging to his honour. When the ambassador delivered the 
emperor's letter, Arethas kissed the seal, and then kissed 
Jnlianus himself. He accepted the gifts which Justin had 
sent, and promised to move his forces northward against the 
Persians as requested, and also to keep the route open for 
the trade to Alexandria. 

(4) Justinian, the successor of Justin, settled the quarrel 
between the two Alexandrian bishops by summon- r^.,,g^,pij^^gg^ 
ing them both to Constantinople, and then sending Chronogr. 
them into banishment. But this had no effect in ^^' ^^^' 
healing the divisions in the Egyptian church ; and for the 
next haK-century the two parties ranged themselves, in their 
theological or rather political quarrel, under the names ot 
their former bishops, and called themselves Guianites and 
Theodosians. Nor did the measures of Justinian tend to 
lessen the breach between Egypt and Constantinople. He 
appointed Paul to the bishopric, and required the Egyptians 
to receive thf* decrees of the coimcil of Chalcedon. After 
two years Paul wab displaced either by the emperor or by 
his flock; and Zoilus was then seated on the episcopal 
throne by the help of the imperial forces. He 
maintained his dangerous post for about six years, Ann^ei 
when the Alexandrians rose in open rebellion, 
overpowered the troops, and drove him to seek his safety in 
flight ; and the Jacobite party then turned out- all the 
bishops who held the Greek faith. 

(5) When Justinian heard that the Jacobites were masters 
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of Egypt lie appointed Apollinarins to the joint offiee of 
prefect and patriarcli of Alexandria, and sent him with a 
large force to take possession of his bishopric Apollinariis 
marched into Alexandria in full military dress at the hetd 
of his troops ; but when he entwed tiie church he laid aode 
his arms, and putting on the patriarchal robes began to cele- 
brate the rites of his religion. The Alexandrians were bj 
no means overawed by the force with which he had entered 
the city ; they pelted him with a shower of stones &om 
every comer of tiie church, and he was forced to withdraw 
from the building in order to save his lifeu. But three daji 
afterwards the bells were rung through the city, and the 
people were summoned to meet in the church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, to hear the emperor's letter read. On the 
Sunday morning the whole city flocked to hear and to die- 
obey Justinian's orders^ Apollinarins began his address by 
threatening his hearers that, if they continued obstinate in 
their opinions, their children should be made orphans and 
their widows given up to the soldiery ; and he was as before 
stopped with a shower of stones. But this time he was 
prepared for the attack : this Christian bishop had placed hie 
troops in ambush round the church, and on a si^ial givei 
they rushed out on his unarmed flock, and by his ordon the 
crowds within and without the church were put to rout hj 
the sword, the soldiers waded up to their knees in blood, and 
the city and whole country yielded its obedience for the tine 
to bishops who held the Greek faith. 

(6) Henceforth the Melchite or royalist patriarchs, whc 

were appointed by the emperor and had the 
^j^^^ authority of civil prefects, and were supported hj 

the power of the military prefect, are scarcely 

mentioned by the historian of the Goptic chui^ch. Thej 

were too much engaged in civil affairs to act tiie part oif 

Leontiug. Dainisters of religion. They collected their revenues 

Acta sanct yery much in com, and carried on a large export 

trade, transporting their stores to those parts of 
Europe where they would fetch the best price. On one 
occasion we hear of a small fleet belonging to the church of 
Alexandria, consisting ^f thirteen ships of about thirty tons 
burden each, and bearing ten thousand bushels of com, being 
overtaken by a storm on the coast of Italy. The prinoelr 
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income of the later patriarebs, raised from, tile clmrolies of 
all Egypt nnder the name of the offerings of the pious, some- 
times amounted to two thousand pounds of gold, or eighty 
thousand pounds sterling. But while these Melchite or 
royalist bishops were enjoying the ecclesiastical revenues,- 
aiid administering the civil affairs of the diocese and of the 
great monasteries, there was a second bishop who held the 
Jacobite fiuth, and who, having been elected by the people 
according to the ancient forms of the church, equally bore 
the title of patriarch, and administered in his more humble 
path to the spiritual wants of his flock. The Renaadot, 
Jacobite bishop was always a monk. At his Litargte 
ordination he was declared to be elected by the ^'^*^°**^®®- 
popular voice, by the bishops, priests, deacons, monks, and 
all the people of Lower Egypt : and prayers were offered up 
through the intercession of the Mother of God, and of the 
glorious apostle Mark. The two churches no longer used 
the flame prayer book. The Melchite church continued to 
use the old liturgy, which, as it had been read in Alexandria 
for time out of mind, was called the liturgy of St. Mark, 
altered, however, to declare that the Son was of the same 
substance with the Father. But the Coptic church made 
use of the newer liturgies by their own champions. Bishop 
Cyril, Basil of Csesarea, and Gregory Nazianzen. These 
three liturgies were all in the Coptic language, and more 
clearly denied the two natures of Christ. Of the two 
churches the Coptic had less learning, more bigotry, and 
opinions more removed from the simple truths of the New 
Testament ; but then the Coptic bishop alone had any moral 
power to lead the minds of his flock towards piety and 
religion. Had the emperors been at all times either humane 
or politic enough to employ bishops of the same religion aa 
the people, they would perhaps have- kept the good will of 
their subjects; but as it was, the Coptic church, smarting 
under its insults, and forgetting the greater evils of a foreign 
conquest, would sometimes look with longing eyes to tibe 
condition of their neighbours, their brethren in, fiiith, the 
Arabic subjects of Persia. 

(7) The Christianity of the Egyptians was a superstition 
of the lowest and grossest kind ; and as it spread over the 
land it embraced the whole nation within its pale, not so 
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much by purifying the pagan opinions as by lowering itself 
to their level, and fitting itseK to their corporeal notions of 
the Creator. This was not a little brought about by the 
custom of using the old temples for Christian churches : the 
form of worship was in part guided by the form of the 
building, and even the old traditions were engrafted on the 
Acta Sane- ^®^ religion. Thus the traveller Antoninus, after 
toram, Mall, visiting the remarkable places in the Holy Land, 
^®^ "• came to Egypt to search for the chariots of the 
Egyptians who pursued Moses, petrified into rocks at the 
bottom of the Bed Sea, and for the footsteps left in the sands 
by the infant Jesus while he dwelt in Egypt with his 
parents. At Memphis he inquired why one of the doors in 
the great temple of Pthah, then used as a church, was always 
closed ; and he was told that it had been rudely shut against 
the infant Jesus five hundred years before, and mortal 
strength had never since been able to ox)en it. 

(8) The records of the empire declared that the first 

A thias. ^^'^^s ^^^ ^®P* s^^ hundred and forty-five thon- 

sand men under arms to guard Italy, Africa, Spain, 

and Egypt, a number perhaps much larger than the truth ; 

but Justinian could with difficulty maintain one hundred 

and fifty thousand ill-disciplined troops, a force &r {km 

Evagrius. l^g® enough to hold even those provinces that 

Ecci. Hi»t. remained to him. During the latter half of his 

* ^' reign the eastern frontier of this fiftUing empire 

was sorely harassed by the Persians under their King 

Chosroes. They overran Syria, defeated the army of the 

empire in a pitched battle, and then took Antioch. By these 

defeats the military roads were stopped ; Egypt was cut off 

from the rest of the empire and could be reached from the 

capital only by sea. Hence the emperor was driven to a 

change in his religious policy. He gave over the persecuticm 

^bui- o^ *^6 Jacobite opinions, and even went so far in 

Pbarag. one of his decrees jas to call the body of Jesns 

Hist. Dyn. incorruptible, a«'-eCe thought that these were the 
only means of keepinr ould Jlegiance of his subjects or the 
friendship of his ^* a smallghbours, all of whom, as &r as 
they wore Christstingiof tithe Jacobite view of the Nioene 
Creed, and deniec" bearing tej^atures of Christ. 

(9) As the for^torm on Qgtantinople were driven back by 
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.QiB yictorions armies of the Fersians, the eraperora hod loBt, 
among other fortresees, the capital of Arabia Nabatiea. that 
coriona roc^ fastnees that well deserved tlie name of Petra, 
uid which had been garrisoned by Romans from the reign of 
Trajan till that of Valens. On this Ioes it became uecessaiy 
to fortify a new frontier post on the Egyptian aide of the 
Elanitic Gu]£ Jnetinian then built the fortified 
manasteiy near Mount Sinai, to guard the only a^oh! 
jieuBs b; nhioh I^ypt could be entered without the 
help of a deet ; and when it was found to be conuntuided by 
one of the higher points of the mountain he beheaded the 
engineei wlio built it, and remedied the firalt, as for as it 




could be done, by a amall fortress on the higher ground (see . 
Fi^. ISl). Thia monaatery was held by the Egyptians, and 
maintained out of the Egyptian taxes. It was finished in 
the thirtieth year of his reign, and it stands, as the monkish 
inaoription would wish ns to belieye, on the spot where the 
Aln^ghty spoke to Mosea. In history we are so often misled 
by names, and focta are ao often hid behind worda, that it is 
sometimes useful to recall the attention to what ia paaaiug. 
When the Bgyptiana were formerly masters of their own 
oonntry, before the Persian and Greek conquesta, they were 
governed by a race of priests, and the temples were their 
only Vortresses. The temples of Thebes were the citadels of 
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the capital, and the temples of Elephantine gouded tha 
&cmtier. So now, when the military prefect is too vedk to 
make himself ob^ed, the emperoi trieg to goTem throof^ 
means of the Christian prieethood ; and when he is forced to 
get the Egyptians to defend their own frontier, he bnildi • 
monasterj and garrisons it with monks. The Greek mint- 
Bcript of the Bible, the pride of Bt. Fctersbnrg, called lla 
Sinaitio mannscript, was brought fcom this monast^, u^ 
was perhaps written at this time as a necessary piece d 
fumitute tea the new building. There are soTeral pas^a 
in it which ehow that the scribe was not free tram the 
monophyaite opinions of his day, particularly that in Joho 
i. 18, which describes Jesus as " the only-b^otten God." 
(10) Two other large and strong monasteries wereal 




the same time built in the desert near the Bed Sea, abont 
twenty miles from the coast and eighty miles to the sooth rf 
Suez. They are of the same style as that at Biuai, eicept 
that the walls ore of mibnmt brick. Like that monfsteryi 
they show their builders' distrust of their Arab iwiglihooii 
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by having no door. The trovelleT, if he is to be admitted, ig 
mied up in a basket by a rope let dowB &om tbe top of the 
walL One of these monaateries is dedicated to St. Anthony, 
and the other (see Fig. 132) to Si Fanl, the first henuit. 
Toi the last thirteen centuries a body of monks has never 
been wanting in the chapels within to celebrate Christian 
worship, nn£starbed by the fierce wars and violent revolu- 
tioOB which have raged on the outside; they have been 




sheltered by the desert, by their poverty, by dteir in- 
ofiensiveneBs, and by their religious character, rather &an by 
the strength of their walls. The vaulted chapel in that of 
St. Rral (see Fig. 133), boilt partly of stone, but chiefly of 
Qubnmt bricks, has pointed arches of various forms, and 
is not unlike the inside of one of car own early churches. 

(II) Part of the Egyptian trade to the East was carried 
oa throngh the uiaaAa of Taprobana or Cejlon, and Dies- 
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corides or Socotara ; but it was cliieflj in the bands ol 
Qosaas uneducated Arabs of Ethiopia, who were litde able 
indico. to communicate to the world much knowledge of 
pieustes. ^j^^ countries from which they brought their l^ghlj 
valued goods. At Ceylon they met witii traders from beyona 
the Gtanges and from China, of whom they bought the oik 
which Europeans had formerly thought a product of Anlni 
At Ceylon was a Christian church, with a priest and a 
deacon, frequented by the Christians from Persia, while the 
natives of the place were pagans. The coins there used 
were Eoman, borne thither by the course of trade, which* 
during so many centuries carried the gold and silver east- 
ward. The trade was lately turned more strengiy 
^ChronogT ' ^^^ ^^^ channel because a war had sprung up be- 
tween the two tribes of Jewish Arabs, the Hexnmite 
of Abyssinia, on the coast of the Bed Sea near Adnle,aiidthe 
HomeritsB, who dwelt in Arabia on the opposite coast^ at tiie 
southern end of the Bed Sea. The HomeritaB had quuielled 
with the Alexandrian merchants in the Indian trade, and Lad 
killed some of them as they were passing their mountaiiiB 
from India to the country of the Hexumitsd, On this the 
Hexumitss found the trade injured, and they took up arma to 
keep the passage open for the merchants. Hadad their king 
crossed the Bed Sea and conquered his enemies ; he pot to 
death Damianus, the king of the HomeritaB, and made a mm 
treaty with the emperor of Constantinople. The HexomitB 
promised to become Christians. They sent to Alexandria to 
beg for a priest to baptize them, and to ordain their 
preachers ; and Justinian sent John, a man of piety and 
high character, the dean of the church of St. John, who 
returned with the ambassadors and became bishop of the 
HexumitsB. 

(12) It was possibly this conquest of the HomeritaB bj 

Hadad king of the HexumitaB which was recorded on the 

coMuas monument of Adule, at the foot of the inscriptioii 

indiopi. set up eight centuries earlier by Ptolemy Energetea 

The monument is a throne of white marble. The 

conqueror, whose name had been broken away before the 

inscription was copied, there boasts that he crossed over the 

Bed Sea and made the Arabians and Sabaeans pay him 

tribute. On his own continent he defeated the tribes to the 
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nortih of him, and opened the passage from his own country 
to Egypt; he also marched eastward, and conquered the 
tribes on the African incense coast ; and lastly, he crossed 
the Astaborus to the snowy mountains in which that branch 
of the Nile rises, and conquered the tribes between that 
stream and the Astapus. This valuable inscription, which 
tells ns of snowy mountains within the tropics, was copied by 
Oosmas, a merchant of Alexandria, who passed through Adule 
in his way to India. 

(13) Former emperors, Anastasius and Justin, had sent 
several embassies to these nations at the southern Nonnosus, 
end of the Red Sea ; to the HomeritsB, to persuade apud Pbo- 
them to attack the Persian forces in Arabia, and to "°^ 
the HexumitsB, for the encouragement of trade. Justinian 
also sent an embassy to the HomeritsB under Abram ; and, 
as he was successful in his object, he entrusted a second to 
Abram's son Nonnosus. Nonnosus landed at Adule on the 
Abyssinian coast, and then travelled inward for fifteen days 
to Auxum, the capital. This country was then called 
Ethiopia ; it had gained the name which before belonged to 
the valley of the Nile between Egypt and Meroe. On his 
way to Auxum, he saw flocks of wild elephants, to the number, 
as he supposed, of five thousand. After delivering his 
message to Elesbaas, then king of Auxum, he crossed the Bed 
Sea to Caisus, king of the HomeritaB, a grandson of that 
Aiethas to whom Justin had sent his embassy. Notwith- 
standing the natural difficulties of the journey, and those 
arising from the tribes through which he had to pass, 
Nonnosus performed his task successfully, and on his return 
home wrote a history of his embassies. 

(14) The advantage gained to the Hexumitsa by their inva- 
sion of the Homeritas was soon lost, probably as cosmu 
soon as their forces were withdrawn. The trade indioopi. 
through the country of the HomeritsB was again 
stopped ; and such was the difficulty of navigation from the 
incense coast of Africa to the mouths of the Indus, that the 
loss was severely felt at Auxum. Elesbaas therefore under- 
took to repeat the punishment which had been before 
inflicted on his less civilised neighbours, and again to open 
the trade to the merchants from the Nile. It was while he 

preparing his forces for this invasion that Oosmas, ihf 
VOL. n. 2 a 
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Alexandrian traveller, passed through Adule ; and lie copied 
for the king of Auxnm the inscription above spoken of^ ^hich 
recorded the victories of his predecessor over the enemies he 
was himself preparing to attack. 

(15) The invasion by Elesbaas, or Elesthsens, as he is also 

named, was immediately successful. The Homeiite 
iS^^A. were conquered, their ruler was overthrown ; and, 

to secure their future obedience, the conqueror set 
over these Jewish Arabs an Abyssinian Christian for thdr 
king. EsimaphsBus was chosen for that post ; and his first 
duty was to convert his new subjects to Christianity. PoHtical 
reasons as well as religious zeal would urge him to this 

undertaking, to make the conquered bear the badge 
iSspSatto. ^^ *^® conqueror. For this purpose he engaged & 

assistance of Gregentius, a bishop, who was to em- 
ploy his learning and eloquence in the cause. Accordinglj, 
in the palace of Threlletum, in the presence of their new 
king, a public dispute was held between the Christian bi8b<^ 
and Herban, a learned Jew. Gregentius has left us aa 
account of the controversy, in which he was wholly successfol, 
being helped, perhaps, by the threats and promises of the 
king. The arguments used were not quite the same as ibej 
would be now. The bishop explained the Trinity as the 
Holy Spirit proceeding from the Mind or Father, and resting 
on the Word or Son, which was then the orthodox viewdf 
this mysterious doctrine. On the other hand, the Jew 
quoted the Old Testament to show that the Lord their God 
was one Lord. On a sudden the whole of the Jews present 
were struck blind. Their sight, however, was restored to 
them on the bishop's praying for them ; and they were then 
all thereby converted and baptized on the spot. The king 
stood godfather to Herban, and rewarded him with a high 
oflace under his government. 

(16) EsimaphaBUS did not long remain king of the 

Homeritte. A rebellion soon broke out against him, 

ub??^^o^ and he was deposed. Elesbaas, king of Auxom, 

again sent an army to recall the HomeritsB to their 

obedience, but this time the army joined in the revolt ; and 

Yaienda's Elcsbaas then made peace^with the enemy, in 1m^ 

Travels, ^f ^j^^g gaining the advantages which he wai 

unable to grasp by force of arms. From a Greek inscnp- 
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tion on a monument at Auxum we leorn tbo name of 
AeisanaB, another king of that country, who also called him- 
self, either truly oi boastfully, king of tho opposite coast. 
He Bet up the monament to record his victories over the 
Boug»t<B, a people who dwelt to the north of his country, 
between Auxum and 'Egypt, and he styles himself the 
imvincible Mars, king of kings, king of the Hexniuitie, of the 
Ethiopians, of the Sabeans, and of the Homeritie. 

(17) Those kin^ of the Hexumita ornamented the city of 
I Anxom with several beautiful and lofty obelisks, each made 

of a single block of granite like those in Bgypt. We must 
snppoae that tliey were cut and set np by Egyptian work- 
men, who may have found employment in 
Abyssinia, when Egypt no longer valued their 
■kill and labour. One obelisk only now etands 
npright. It is about sixty feet high. It has 
no hioroglypbics, but is not without sculp- 
ture on the sides. The top is not pointed but 
rounded, and so for its style reminds us of 
Boman tasto in architecture (see Fig, 134). 
To the Jewish Ethiopians of Abyssinia we are 
indebted for our knowledge of that curious 
Hebrew work, the Book of Enoch, which gaios 
its importance &om being quoted by the Apostle 
Jude. This is a spurious book, writteu much 
later than it pretends to be, and, like parts of 
tlie Sibylline verses and the Testaments of 
the Patriarchs, in which latter it is so often 
qnoted, it changes the facts of past history -"^ ~ 
into the form of dark hints and unfulfilled ^^ '"• 
prophecy. We do not know in what century the Ethiopio 
translation was made ; but the book itself, which is in part 
copied from the Old Testament, was written only a few years 
before the Christian era, with some later additions after the 
time of Christ. It betrays its date by its prophecies. The 
writer's pretended knowledge of the future is limited to his 
real knowledge of the paBt. 

(18) Egypt in its mismanaged state seemed to be of little 
value to the empire but as the means of enriching julidIiu 
the prefect and the tax-gatherers ; it yielded very '"'"■ *'"■ 
little tribute to Constantinople beyond the supply of grain, 
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and that by no means regalarly. To remedy tkese aboseB 
Justinian made a new law . for the government of the 
province, with a view of bringing about a thorough refoniL 
By this edict the districts of Menelaites and Mareotes, to the 
west of Alexandria, were separated from the rest of Egypt, 
and they were given to the prefect of Libya, whose seat of 
government was at ParsBtonium, because his province ivts 
too poor to pay the troops required to guard it. The sevenl 
governments of Upper Egypt, of Lower Egypt, of Alexandm, 
and of the troops, were then given to one prefect. The two 
cohorts, the Augustalian and the Ducal, into which the two 
Boman legions had gradually dwindled, were henceforth to 
be united under the name of the Augustalian cohort, which 
was to contain six hundred men, who were to secure the 
obedience and put down any rebellion of the Egyptian and 
barbarian soldiers. The already high pay and privil^es d 
this favoured troop were to be increased ; and, to secure its 
loyalty and to keep out Egyptians, nobody was to be 
admitted into it till his fitness had been inquired into by liie 
emperor's examiners. The first duty of the AugustoUan 
cohort was to collect the supply of com for Constantinople, 
and to see it put on board the ships ; and as for the supply 
which was promised to the Alexandrians, the magistrates 
were to collect it at their own risk, and by means of their own 
cohort. The corn for Constantinople was required to be it 
that city before the end of August, or within four months 
after the harvest, and the supply for Alexandria not more 
than a month Mer. The prefect was made answerable for 
the full collection, and whatever was wanting of that quantity 
was to be levied on his' property and his heirs, at the rate of 
one 8olidu8 for three artahcB of com, or about fifteen shillings 
for fifteen bushels; while, in order to help the coUectioD. 
the export of com from Egypt was forbidden from every 
port but Alexandria, except in small quantities. The ooru 
required for Alexandria and Constantinople, to be distributed 
as a free gift among the idle citizens, was eight hundred 
thousand artdbcB, or four millions of bushels, and the cost of 
collecting it was fixed at eighty thousand solidiy or about sixty 
thousand pounds. The prefect was ordered to assist the 
collectors at the head of his cohort, and if he gave credit fbr 
the taxes which he was to collect he was to bear the kv 
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himself. If the archbishop interfered, to give credit and 
screen an unhappy Egyptian, then he was to bear the loss, 
and if his property was not enough, the property of the 
church was to make it good ; but if apiy other bishop gave 
credit, nbt only was his property to bear the loss, but he was 
himself to be deposed from his bishopric ; and lastly, if any 
riot or rebellion should arise to cause the loss of the 
l^ptian tribute, the tribunes of the Augustalian cohort 
were to be punished with forfeiture of all property, and the 
cohort was to be removed to a station beyond the Danube. 

(19) Such was the new law which Justinian, the great 
Homan law-giver, proposed for the future government of 
Sgypt. The welfare of the Egyptians was wholly forgotten. 
They were to be treated as slaves, whose only duty was to 
raise com for the use of their masters at Constantinople, and 
their taskmasters at Alexandria. They did not even receive 
from the government the usual bene^t of protection from 
their enemies, and they felt bound to the emperor by no tie 
either of love or interest. The imperial orders were very 
little obeyed beyond those places where the troops were 
encamped; the Arabs were each year pressing closer upon 
the valley of the Nile, and helping the sands of the desert 
to defeat the labours of the disheartened husband- ^^^^ 
man ; and the Greek language, which had hitherto indico. 
followed and marked the route of commerce from ^li^^l^ 
Alexandria to Syene, and to the island of Dioscorides 

in the Indian Ocean, was now but little heard in Upper 
Egypt. The Alexandrians were sorely harassed by 
HflBpha^stus, a lawyer who had risen by court favour .^J^al m. 
to the chief post in the city. He made monopolies 
in his own favour of all the necessaiies of life, and secured 
his ill-gotten wealth by ready loans of part of it to Justinian. 
His zeal for the emperor was at the cost of the Alexandrians, 
and to savo the public granaries he lessened the supply of 
com which the citizens looked for as a right. The city was 
sinking fast ; and the citizens could ill bear this loss, for its 
population, though lessened, was still too large for the fallen 
state of Egypt. 

(20) The com of the merchants was shipped jJ^'JJ^^ 
from Alexandria to the chief ports of Europe, JaiLxxiu. 
between Constantinople in the east and Cornwall in the 
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west. Britain had been left by the Bomans, as too remote 
for tbeni to hold in their weakened condition; and dm 
native Britons were then Gtm^ling against their Suon 
invadere, ae iu a distant corDor of the world, bejond fte 
knowledge of the historian. But to that remote oonntr; the 
Alesandrian merchants sailed every year with com to pa^ 
cJtase tin, enlightening the natives, while they only meant to 
enrich themselves. Under the most favourable circmD- 
stanccB they sometimes performed the voyagti in twenty 
days. The wheat was sold in Cornwall at the price of ■ 
bnehel for a piece of silver, perhaps worth about ten poMB, 
or for the same weight of tin, as the tin and the silver wen 
nearly of eqoal worth. This was the longest of the anaai 
voyages, being longer than that from the Bed Sea to th» 
island of Ceylon in the Indian Ocean ; and it had ben 
regularly performed for at least eight centuries without erar 
teaching the British to veutnrc so far from their laJ&n 
shores. Knowledge and science, with their accompanyiitt 
arts, had not yet settled in onr island ; and the Britons hwl 
not then learned that the same wiud which eafeiy carried 
back the Alexandrian ships on their homeward voyage conld 
carry British ships to Alexandria. 

(21) The suffering and riotous citizens made Aleiandriai 

procopiM. "^T unpleasant place of 

i» ffidiBciis, abode for the prefect and 
ub. vi. 1. i^,igigtj^teB_ They there- 
fore built palaces and haths for their 
own use, at the public cost, at Tapo- 
siris, about a day's journey to the 
west of the city, at a spot yet marked 
by the remains of thirty-six marble 
columns, and a lofty tower, once 
perhaps a lighthouse (see Fig. 135). 
At the same time it became neces- 
sary to fortify the pnblic granaries^ 
gainst the rebellious mob. The ^^^ r*- '^■^ 
com was brought from the Nile by \ M ^ fl ~'' H V 
barges on a canal to the village of -3=^ .^ -SISo»i-^ 
Gbereum, and thence to a part ^""^ 

of Alexandria named Fhialw, or (Ae *^ '^ 

J3a«in«, where the public granaries stood. In all riots ux] 
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rebeUions this place had been a natural point of attack ; and 
often had the starving mob broken open these buildings, and 
seized the com that was on its way to Constantinople. But 
Justinian surrounded them with a strong wall j m ui 
against such attacks for the future, and at the same 
tiine he rebuilt the aqueduct that had been destroyed in 
one of the sieges of the city. 

(22) In civil suits at law an appeal had always been 
allowed from the prefect of the province to the emperor, or 
rather to the prefect of the East at Constantinople ; but as 
this was of course expensive, it was found necessary to forbid 
it when the sum of money in dispute was small. 
Justinian forbad all Egyptian appeals for sums less ^^u[^** 
than ten pounds weight of gold, or about five 
hundred poimds sterling; for smaller sums the judgment 
of the prefect was to be final, lest the expense should swallow 
up the amount in dispute. 

(23) In this reign the Alexandrians, for the first time 
within the records of history, felt the shock of . 

an earthquake. Their naturalists had very fairly 
supposed that the loose alluvial nature of the soil of the 
Ddlta was the cause of earthquakes not being known in 
Lower Egypt, and believed that it would always save them 
from a misfortune which often overthrew cities in other 
countries. Pliny thought that Egypt had been ^^ jj 
always free from earthquakes. But this shock was 
felt by everybody in the city ; and Agathias, the Byzantine 
historian, who after reading law in the university of Beiroot, 
was finishing his studies at Alexandria, says that it was 
strong enough to make the inhabitants all run into the street 
for fear the houses should fall upon them. 

(24) The reign of Justinian is remarkable for another 
blow then given to paganism throughout the empire, or at 
least through those parts of the empire where the emperor's 
laws were obeyed. Though Constantino the first Chii'istian 
emperor had discouraged it, though Theodosius had closed 
the temples, and forbidden the public worship of the Greek 
and Egyptian gods, nevertheless the teachers of philosophy 
and science still clung to the old religion as to one branch 
of their learning, and many of them openly taught its 
doctrines. Justinian either made a new law, or enforced an 
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old one, against all such teacliing, and threatened the dis- 
obedient with severe punishment ; and many of the learned 
men of Alexandria then fled into Syria, to claim protection 
of the Persians, and to avoid the persecution without wound- 
ing their consciences. The philosophical school, throng 
the works of Plotinus and Porphyry and their succesBQn^ 
bad altered the face of paganism, and, through the writingi 
of Clemens, Origen, and other Alexandrian fathers, hid 
suida worked no little change on the opinions of iha 
Christian world; but it had been closed wlien 
Sopater the professor was put to death by Constantino. 
Since that time the laws against the philosophers had been 
less strictly enforced ; but under Justinian the pagan schods 
were again and for ever brought to a close. Isidoms the 
Platonist and Salustius the Cynic were among the learned 
men of greatest note who then withdrew from Alexandiii. 
Isidorus had been chosen by Marinus as his successor in the 
Platonic chair at Athens, to All the high post of the Platonie 
successor ; but he had left the Athenian school to Zenodotos^ 
Damascius, ^ pupil of Proclus, and had removed to AlexandriA. 
apud Pho- Stiustius the Cynic was a Syrian, who had remoYod 
""^ with Isidorus from Athens to Alexandria. He WM 
virtuous in his morals though jocular in his mannen^ 
and as ready in his witty attacks upon the speculatiTe 
opinions of his brother philosophers as upon the vices of the 
Alexandrians. These learned men, with Damascius and 
others from Athens, were kindly received by the Persians, 
who when they soon afterwards made a treaty of peace mik 
Justinian, generously bargained that these men, the last 
teachers of paganism, should be allowed to return home, and 
pass the rest of their days in quiet. 

(25) On the flight of the pagan philosophers, very little 
Photius. ^®*^^^g w^s left in Alexandria. Themistius, a 
deacon, was at the head of the sect of Agnoetss, who 
were so called because they taught that Jesus was not inJBnile 
in wisdom, and might possibly have been ignorant of some 
things. Theodorus, a monk, took the other side in this 
controversy, but was nevertheless thought equally heretical 
with Themistius, as he equally denied tho two natures of 
Christ, and said that divinity itself had suffered on the cross. 
One of the most remarkable men in this age of ignorance 
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was Cosmas, an Alexandrian merchant, who wished that the 
world should not only be enriched but enlightened by his 
travels. After making many voyages through Ethiopia to 
India for the sake of gain, he quitted trade and became a 
monk and an author. When he writes as a traveller about 
the Christian churches of India and Ceylon, and the in- 
scriptions which he copied at Adule in Abyssinia, everything 
that he tells us is valuable ; but when he reasons as a monk, 
the ease is sadly changed. He is of the dogmatical school 
which forbids all inquiry as heretical. He fights the battle 
which has been so often fought before and since, and is even 
still fought so resolutely, the battle of religious ignorance 
against scientific knowledge. He sets the words of the 
Bible against tho results of science ; he denies that the 
world is a sphere, and quotes the Old Testament against the 
pagan astronomers, to show that it is a plane, covered by 
the firmament as by a roof, above which he places the king- 
dom of heaven. His work is named Christian Topography, 
and he is himself usually called Commas Indicopleustes, Srom 
the country which he visited. 

(26) The arguments employed by Cosmas were unfor- 
tunately but too often used by the Christian world in general, 
who ■ were even (villing to see learning itself fall with the 
overthrow of paganism. The great poets were forbidden 
because they had written about their gods. Statues were no 
longer admired because they had been made to be wor- 
shipped. Among the Egyptians in particular, mathematics, 
astronomy, history, and indeed all learning, had been in the 
hands of the priests ; so when knowledge was divided into 
sacred and profane, whatever was not drawn from the 
Scriptures was slighted and neglected ; and this was one of 
the chief causes of the darkness which overspread the world 
daring the middle ages. But we must confine ourselves to 
what took place in Egypt. When Christianity was first 
preached in Alexandria, the converts saw no opposition 
between religion on the one hand and philosophy and science 
on the other, while many thought that the spread of the 
gospel truths might be aided by learning. Hence they 
monded the catechetical school, which, though uncoun- 
tenanced and unendowed by emperors, brought forth 
Christian scholars, who at the time threw the well-paid 
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pagan professors of the Alexandrian Mnsenm into the shade. 
The troubled and rebellious state of Egypt during the fifkj 
years which began with the persecution of Deciu^ and ended 
with that of Diocletian, mark an important break and change 
in the history of Christianity. Before that time the Chri6tia& 
may trace with unmixed pleasure the silent struggle b^ween 
Christianity and paganism, and, watching the action and 
reaction of these systems on one another, may note with 
pride, as far as the scanty annals allow, the influence d 
Christianity on manners, philosophy, and pagan literature. 
But no sooner were the Christians numerous enough to be 
divided into sects, and enough at ease to quarrel about their 
opinions, than we find, unfortunately, ignorance and the 
more popular opinions ranged on one side, against learning 
with the less popular opinions on the other. We then find 
creeds and fetters placed on the mind; the catechetical 
school is closed under the persecution of the Homoousian 
party, and the opinions of the unlettered monks are quoted 
as of greater weight than those of Clemens and Origen. 
Soon afterwards the pagan philosophers are forbidden to 
teach ; and lastly, even the more certain truths of mathe- 
matics and astronomy are disbelieved, because they are not 
found in the Bible. Such were the steps by which learning 
fell in Alexandria, hastened by the fall of the Greek power, 
and by the Egyptians gaining strength in their own country, 
and no doubt by many other causes too deep for our search. 
(27) During the latter years of the government of ApoUi- 

narius, such was his unpopularity as a spiritual 
^^l^^' bishop, that both the rival parties, the Gaianitea 

and the Theodosians, had been building places of 
worship for themselves, and the more zealous Jacobites had 
quietly left the churches to Apollinarius and the royalists. 
But on the death of an archdeacon they again came to blows 
with the bishop ; and a monk had his beard torn off his 
chin by the Gaianites in the streets of Alexandria. The 
emperor was obliged to interfere, and he sent the abbot 
Photinus to Egypt to put down this rebellion, and heal the 
quarrel in the church. Apollinarius died soon afterwards, 
and Justinian then appointed John to the joint office of 
prefect of the city and patriarch of the church. The new 
archbishop was accused of being a Manichsean; but this 
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leems to mean nothing but that he was too mtich of the 
Egyptian party, and that, though he was the imperial 
Mtriarch, and not acknowledged by the Coptic church, yet 
biB opinions were disliked by the Greeks. On his death, 
which happened in about three years, they chose Peter, who 
held the Jacobite or Egyptian opinions, and whose name 
is not mentioned in the Greek lists of the patriarchs. Peter 
died in the same year with the emperor. 

(28) Under Justinian we again find some small traces of 
ft national coinage in Egypt. Ever since the reign 
of Diocletian, the old Egyptian coinage had been j^ner^i 
stopped, and the Alexandrians had used money of 
the same weight, and with the same Latin inscriptions as the 
rest of the empire. But under Justinian, though the in- 
leriptionB on the coins are still Latin, they have the name of 
the city in Greek letters. Like the coins of Constantinople, 
thej have a cross, the emblem of Christianity : but while the 
other coins of the empire have the Greek numeral letters, 
E, I, K, A, or M, to denote the value, meaning 6, 10, 20, 30, 
or 40, the coins of Alexandria have the letters IB for 12, 
showing that they were on a different system of weights 
from those of Constantinople. On these the head of the 
emperor is in profile (see Fig. 136). But later in his reign 




Fig. 136. 

tiie -style was changed, the coins were made larger, and the 
head of the emperor had a front face. On these larger coinn 
the numeral letters are AF for 33. We thus learn that the 
Alexandrians at this time paid and received money rather by 
weight thpji by tale, and avoided all depreciation of the 
enrrencj. As the early coins marked 12 had become lighter 
hy wear, those which were meant to be of about three times 
their Talue were marked 33 (see Fig. 137). 

(29) In the reign of Justin II., the successor of Justinian, 
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(tu inscription in the island of Philie tells as tlut Qte 
temple of Ibib was again a Christian olmich nnder 

, '"I^JSh. * hishop of the name of Theodonis wid nnder tlie 
guatd of a prefect of the same name. We hsTs sem 

that in the rei^ of Maccian paganism had regained its M 




ground and for the time eBtablished itself there. Justin II> 
ChronKon '^'g^^d twelve years, TiBBRina reigned four jem, 
Aicundr. and Madrioiub, his son-in-law, twenty ; and nndar 
i.ii.6«e. these sovereigns the Hmpire gained a little Wit 
*^""" from its enemies by a rebellion among the Pernasi, 
which at last ovorthrew their king Chosroes. Bi 

fled to Hanricius for help, and was by him restored to bit 

throne, after which the two kingdome remained at peace to 

the end of his reign. 

(30) Enlogiua, the author of some homilies still extant, 

was bishop of Alexandria ; and an epigram npon the 

Kwf'itu* hospital which he founded to gi»e a home to poof 

ub. ivii.. se. travellers, whether they come by land or by water, 

AnUn'iDg. has recorded his piety. He was sncceeded by Peter 

cb^iiL'i. before the end of the reign. To these writers ne 

may add Anastaatus, a monk of the nionastery of 

Mount Sinai, who has left a few theological works ; as alao 

John Glimacus, who lived in the valley of Thola on the side 

of the same mountain, and who has left a work in praise cf 

the monastie life, under the name of the Ladder to ParadisB, 

which has thirty steps, because Jesns was thirty yean old 

when be began his miniftry. 

(31) But the moBt remarkable man of Alexandria wu 
John the grammarian, who from his love of laboriou 
learning took the name of Fhiloponus. In, religion he wu 
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a tritheist, wHich was a common opinion among tbo 
Egyptians, and he lost his rank in the church for denying the 
unity of the Godhead in the Trinity. He has left a treatise 
^vritten against the opinions of Proclus on the eternity of 
the world, and also some voluminous commentaries on 
Aristotle's philosophy, which was rising upon the fall of 
Flatonism and of learning. But while the writings of the 
great Platonic Christians, Justin, Athenagoras, Origen, and 
Clemens, are still valued most highly, nobody removes the 
dust off the Aristotelian writings of Olympiodorus and John 
Fhiloponus. 

(32) Theophylactus Simocatta was also a native of Egypt, 
but he removed to Constantinople. There he wrote Pbotias, 
the life of Mauricius, giving an account of his wars !»▼• ^i- 
against the Persians, both before and after he was made 
emperor. But we learn nothing from Theophylactus about 
his own unfortunate country, except that superstition, taking 
advantage of the cloud of ignorance that overspread the land, 
bad advanced from the cells in the desert into the capital. He 
-mentions Egypt only to say that a half-human monster rose 
oat of the Nile to frighten the archbishop Peter, and to 
foretell the death of the emperor ; and that on the night that 
Mauricius died at Constantinople the statues came down 
from tneir pedestals in Alexandria. It was in this reign, 
let us remark, while such was the state of Egypt, that the 
Boman monk Augustin landed in Kent to preach Christianity 
to the Saxons. As darkness was closing over one quarter of 
the world, light was dawning in another. 

(33) The Emperor Mauricius was murdered by Phooas, 
wbo then succeeded him on the throne of Constanti- Eutychti 
nople. No sooner did the news of his death reach Annaies. 
Persia than Chosroes, the son of Hormuz, who ^*^'^^ 
bad married Maria, the daughter of Mauricius, declared the 
treaty with the Romans at an end, and moved his forces 
against the new emperor, the murderer of his father-in-law. 
During the whole of his reign Constantinople was kept in a 
slate of alarm and almost of siege by the Persians ; and the 
crimes and misfortunes of Phocas alike prepared cbronicon 
bis subjects for a revolt. In the seventh year aI'"^'*'^ 
Alexandria rebelled in favour of the young Heraclius, son 
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of tlie late prefect of Cyreiie ; and the pairijuidi of l^ypt 
ZutftbM ^"^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ B^niggle. Socm sfterwanb 
Anuics. Heradios entered the p(xt of Gonstantiiiople wiA 
^^*^'' his fleet, and Phocas was pot to death, afler in 

nnfortanate reign of eight years, in which he had loei 

erery proyince of the empire. 

(34) Dnring the first three years of the zeign of 
ijif^fias, Hebaclius, Theodorns was bishop of Alezandm; 
Apod IS*- but a|>on his death the wishes of the Alexandriutt 
rooium. g^ strongly pointed to John, the son of the prefect of 
Cypms, that the emperor, yielding to their request, appointed 
him to the bishopric. Alexandna was not a place in whidi 
a good man conld enjoy the pleasures of power without 
feeling the weight of its daties. It was then suffering under 
all those evils which usually befall the capital of a sinking 
state. It had lost much of its trade, and its poorer citizens 
no longer received a free supply of com. The unsettled 
state of the country was starving the larger cities, and tiie 
population of Alexandria was suffering from want of eurploj' 
mont. The civil magistrates had removed their palace tot 
distance. But the new bishop seemed formed for these 
unfortunate times, and though appointed by the emperor, 
he was in every respect worthy of the free choice of the 
citizens. Ho was foremost in every work of benevolence 
and charity. The five years of his government were spent 
in lightening the sufferings of the people, and he gained 
the truly Christian name of John the Almsgiver. Beside 
liis private acts of kindness ho cstftblished throughout the 
city hospitals for the sick and almshouses for the poor and 
for strangers, and as many as seven lying-in hospitals for 
poor women. John was not less active in outrooting all 
that ho thought heresy, and particularly in opposing Peter 
Gnaplious» who had ventured to say that the Son of Grod was 
crucitiiHi for us ; and tho patriarch succeeded in convincing 
him that Christ had not died, and was imsuffering. If man 
wore a cri^aturo only of undei*standing, without habits, 
without footings of love and hatred, the sciences of morals, 
political* and religion, might bo studied, like problems in 
pure mathematics, without uuoortiviuty and without quarrels, 
hut oxporience has amply proved that, with the close union 
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between our wishes and our belief, between our feelings and 
our judgment, no logical arguments are so convincing as an 
act of kindness; and the only conversions among the 
Christians that are to be found in this history are those 
brought about by John the Almsgiver. 

(35) The first years of the reign of Heraclius are chiefly 
marked by the successes of the Persians. While 
Ghosroes their king was himself attacking Constan- i^arag. 
tinople, one general was besieging Jerusalem and a i^y^* ^^^ 
second overrunning Lower Egypt. Crowds fled LeonUus, 
before the invading army to Alexandria as a place ^^'"i^.^*"' 
of safety, and the famine increased as the province 

of the prefect grew narrower and, the population more 
crowded. To add to the distress, the^ Nile rose to a less 
height than usual ; the seasons seemed to assist the enemy 
in the destruction of Egypt. The Patriarch John, who had 
been sending money, com, and Egyptian workmen to assist 
in the pious work of rebuilding the church of Jerusalem, 
which the Persians had destroyed, immediately found all his 
means needed, and far from enough, for the poor of 
Alexandria. On his appointment to the bishopric he found 
in its treasury eight thousand pounds weight of gold ; he 
had in the course of five years received ten thousand more 
from the offerings of the pious, as his princely ecclesiastical 
revenue,' was named ; but this large sum of eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling had all been spent in deeds of 
generossliy or charity, and the bishop had no resource but 
borrowing, to relieve the misery with which he was sur- 
rounded In the fifth year the unbelievers were masters of 
Jerusalem, and in the eighth they entered Alexandria, and 
soon hejd all the Delta ; and in that year the corn ^ ^ g,g 
which lad hitherto been given to the citizens of ciironicon 
Constaiifcinople was sold to them at a small price, '^^®^^^* 
and befire the end of the year the supply from Egypt was 
wholly Etopped. 

(36) When the Persians entered Egypt, the patrician 
Nicetas,! having no forces with which he could with- 
stand thj^ir advance, and knowing that no succour ^^'^ 
was to be looked for from Constantinople, and find- 
ing thai the Alexandrians were unwilling to support him, 
fled witl^ the patriarch John the Almsgiver to Cyprus, and 
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left the province to the «Dem;. As John denied ihit tlit 

Sod of God had suffered on the dtobs, his opinionE vonli 

seem not to bitvo been very unlike those of the Egyptiaju; 

but as he wag appointed to the bishopric by the empenr, 

though at the request of the people, he is nut 

OrEutSt couiitcd iimong the patriarchs of the Coptic chunk; 

and one of the first acts of the Parsiane vu b 

appoint Benjamin, a Jacobite priest, who already peifbimed 

the spiritual oifiee of bishop of Alexandria, to die paUie 

exercise of that duty, and to the enjoyment of the ciTil 

dignity and revenues. 

(27) The troops with which Chosroes conquered and bdd 
E^pt were no doubt in part Syrians and Arabs, people with 
whom the Fellahs or labouring class of Egyptians mn 
doBely allied in blood and feelings. Hence arose the letdi- 
ness with which the whole country yielded when the BaatB 
forces were defeated. But hence also arose tbu weoknesB d 
the Pei'sians, and their speedy loss of this conquest when llic 
Arabs rebelled. Their rule, however, in Egypt was not qnib 
unmarked in the history of these dark fLg^s. 

(38) At this time Thomas ft Syrian bishop ^amo to 
AtBimmi Alexandria to correct the Syriac vei-aion of itlje Sen 
Bib.Oricni. Testament, which had been made about 

" '■ before by Philoxonus. He compared the 
Acts, and Epistles, with the uiuek mauuscrijits 
monastery of St. Anthony in the capital ; and 
possess the fruits of his learned labour, in whi[;h 1 
the ancient text to make it agree word for word 
newer Alexandrian manuscripts. From Lis copy t. le PliiJ- 

oienian version is now printed. A Syi'ia c 
j'Jj^"'^'™^ script of the New Testament, written ' 
lib. iL 1. penmen in the sixth year of Heraclii 
Etchiiom. seen in the library of the Augustan 
Bepcrto- At the some time another Syrian scholar] 
t. rtL p.' 88. Tela, in Mescipetamia, was h 

andrian monastery of St Zaechieus in trs' 
the Old Testament into Syriac, from the Siiptnr— -- 
and he closes his laboors with begging the maiii 
the soul of his friend Thomas. Such was now the T^iait-as* 
of the Alexandrian edition of the Bible, thnt tbeso im 
preferred it both to the original Hebrew of the Old Tw 
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Emd to the earlier manuscripts of the New. Another work of 
ihis time were the medical writings of Aaron the phy- j^y>}ii- 
sicion of Alexandria, which were written in Syriac, Phaiag. 
and afterwards much valued by the Arabs. The ^^*^^*" 
Syrian monks very much settled in the monastery of Mount 
Nitria ; and in that out-of-the-way spot there remained a 
colony of them for several centuries, kept up by the occasional 
arrivid of new comers from the churches on the eastern side 
of the Euphrates. 

(39) For ten years the Egyptians were governed by the 
Persians, and had a patriarch of their own religion and of 
their own choice ; and the building of the Persian palace in 
Alexandria proves how quietly they lived under their new 
masters. But Heraclius was not idle under his misfortunes. 
The Persians had been weakened by the great rising 

of the Arabs, who had formed their chief strength Aimi^ 
on the side of Constantinople and Egypt; and 
Heraclius, leading his forces bravely against Chosroes, drove 
him back &om Syria and became in his turn the invader, and 
he then recovered Egypt. The Jacobite patriarch Benjamin 
fled with the Persians ; and Heraclius appointed George to 
the bishopric, whicth was declared to have been empty since 
John the Almsgiver fled to Cyprus. 

(40) The rising of the Arabs, which overthrew the power 
of the Persians in their western provinces, and for a time 
tBBUared Egypt to Constantinople, was the foundation of the 
mighty empire of the Caliphs ; and the Hegira, or Flight of 
Ifialiomet, from which the Arabic historians count their lunar 
yeaars, took place in the twelfth year of Heraclius. The 
vigomr of the Arab arms rapidly broke the Persian yoke, and 
Hie Moslems then overran every province in the neighbour- 
hood. This was soon felt by the Bomans, who found the 
Axmbs, even in the third year of their freedom, a more 
Boirmidable enemy than the Persians whom they 

bid overthrown ; and, after a short struggle of only oriaTuur 
two years, Heraclius was forced to pay a tribute to 
Ae Moslems for their forbearance in not conquering I^ypl 
IW eight years he was willing to purchase an inglorious 
joaoe by paying tribute to the caliph ; but when his treasure 
Jnled him and the payment was discontinued, the Arabs 
TOL. u. 2 b 
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marclied against the nearest provinces of the empire, ofiEienog 
to the inhabitants their choice of either paying Irihnte or 
receiving the Mahomedan religion ; and they then began « 
their western frontier that rapid career of conqnests idudi 
they had already began against their late masters the PeniiH 
on the east. 

(41) The Arabs were a hardy race, among whom e^ 
man was a soldier, equally brave and regardless of discipline, 
and too jealous of his personal liberty to give np a titde <tf 
it but when led by the hope of plunder or by religious zed 
They were grave in their deportment, though of live^ 
imagination and full of poetic fire ; jealous, hasty, revengefia], 
just in their dealings, though robbers by profession. Ha^- 
tality was their highest virtue, as became natives of tiie 
desert ; and the first few strokes of the Arab's pump some- 
times filled the basin piously placed in front of his cottage to 
quench the thirst of the traveller ; the cistern within, for Iub 
own use, was only filled by the overflow from the slnrangei^s 
basin. Their spears, swords, shields, and military scienoe 
were far inferior to those of the Greeks, perhaps not better 
than those of the Egyptians ; but then they were urged 
forward with religious enthusiasm, heroic courage, and a 
national zeal for plunder emboldened by continued success. 
Such were the people who were now threatening eveiy 
province of the Byzantine empire, and who looked upon the 
worn-out government of Alexandria and the degraded 
Egyptians as their easiest and richest prey. They marched 
out of Arabia every man a hero, like Europe to the Crusades, 
or Greece to the Trojan war, so moved with one wish and 
one feeling that in their armies the energy and activity of 
the whole was little less than that of any one man in the 
ranks. 

(42) When the news reached Alexandria that the Bomaa 

armies were defeated in Palestine, and that ihe 
AimAks. Moslems had taken Jerusalem and Damascus, and 

were marching upon Egypt, the patriarch GeorgCi 
either through cowardice or treachery, fled from Alexandna 
by sea, and the emperor appointed Cyrus to the bishoprie. 
Cyrus was of the Maronite faith, neither believing with George 
and his Melchite predecessors that Christ had two nfttues 
and two wills, nor with the Egyptian Jacobites that he had 
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one nature and one will, but lie believed with the Emperor 
Heraclius, who appointed him, that Christ had two natures 
and only one will ; and it was many a year, says the mournful 
Historian, before Egypt saw another Melchite patriarch. But 
whateyer had been the religion of the bishop, it was too late 
to win the willing obedience of the Egyptians, who heard of 
the approach of the Moslems without alarm, unwisely fancy- 
ing that they might gain by a change, and that their church 
would thereby be left free ; and, in the vexation that they 
felt at being insulted by a handful of their own countrymen, 
they wholly forgot the greater tyranny they were to suffer 
ttojn the conqueror. 

(43) Amrou the son of Asi entered Egypt from Palestine 
si the head of four thousand Arabs, burning for the conquest 
of a country which when governed by a Ptolemy had sent 
seventy-three thousand men to meet the invading army of 
AntioehuB. But before Amrou had crossed the border of 
the two countries, while he was near Baphia, the very place 
where Antiochus had been defeated by Ptolemy Philopator, a 
messenger reached his camp, bearing a sealed packet from 
Hie Caliph Omar. Amrou guessed the contents of the letter, 
•nd refdsed to receive it from the messenger till he had 
moved his little army a few miles further and stood upon 
Egyptian soil; he then called together his officers and 
opened the letter to read to them the orders of the caliph. 
The cautious Omar commanded that, as his force was hardly 
great enough for what he was undertaking, he should return 
to Arabia if he had not already entered Egypt ; but if he 
had already begun the invasion, the caliph promised to send 
him a larger force to support him. 

(44) On this permission and promise of support Amrou 
marched forward ; but he was delayed for a month before the 
city of Pelusium. Though there was no Greek garrison in 
the place, it was defended by its native and barbarian troops ; 
and he only made himself master of it after a regular siege. 
But after this first success the whole of Egypt was open to 
bim. He might have marched from Magdolus to Syene 
without meeting with any opposition, except from the two or 
three cities that were garrisoned by Greeks. The Egyptians 
would not take so much part in the struggle as to wi^hold 
the supplies of food from the invaders. Like the ass in the 
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fable, they would not fight to save themselves from a change 
of masters!. He marched towards Memphis, and met with no 
hindrance to his little army till he came to Babylon, a strong 
Eoman fortress on the Nile, a few miles below Memphis 
(see Fig. 138), and where the river was crossed by a bridge 
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Fig. 138. 

of boats to that great (dty. From the Mokattam hills behind 
Babylon the Arabs, looking over the ihost beautiful and 
richest plain in Egypt, could just see the great city of 
Memphis towards which they were in march (see Fig 139). 
The blue river is there divided by the sycamore trees of the 
little island of Ehoda, so named after its rose-gardens. The 
valley is dotted with groves and villages and canals sparkling 
in the sun. On the western hills, on the further side of the 
plain, about nine miles off, are clearly to be seen the three 
great pyramids, the wonder of the world. Looking up the 
valley, towards the south, the river and the line of western 
hills nearly meet in the distance, but between them might be 
seen the wished-for prize, the white tops of the citadel and 
great temples of Memphis, lighted up by the sunshine, and 
glittering through the dark groves of palm-trees and acacias 
on that side of the river. The Arabs on their arrival laid 
siege to the castle of Babylon in due form. This castle was 
of the usual form and strength of the fixed Eoman camps, a 
four-sided plot of ground enclosed by strong and lofty walls 
above thirty feet high, with round towers yet higher at the 
comers and along the sides. The Greeks defended themselves 
bravely behind these fortifications, and during a blockade of 
seven months Amrou met with several repulses. But as his 
camp was well supplied with necessaries by the Egyptians, 
the loss of time was no injury to him. He wrote to Omar 
for reinforcements, and the caliph, well pleased with what he 
had done, sent him four thousand more men. But even with 
this force of eight thousand men Amrou would not soon have 
overcome the garrison had he not been helped by the treachery 
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he EgTptians. Hakoukaa, the gavcrnor of Memphie, the 
'ect of the Egyptian taies, only concealed his hatred of 
Qteeka through fear of pimishment. He had, either 
■ugh treachery or negligence, withheld the Egyptian 
nte ever since the armies of Constantinople had been too 




h engaged with the Persians and MosIeniB to rednoe 
pt to its nsnal obedience. Ikfakonkas pointed ont to the 
iBon the difSonlty of any longer d^ending Babylon 
sat the increased force of die Moslems, and he persnaded 
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most of them, together with the chief men of the Egyptuiu^ 
to quit the citadel by the southern gate and withdraw wifli 
him into the small island of Ehoda in the Nile ; and they 
then broke down the bridge behind them. By this foUj <m 
the part of the Greeks the citadel was left with only luJf t 
garrison, and the Mahomedans, putting their scaling-ladden 
against the walls, and raising the encouraging shout of **God 
is great," made themselves masters of one of the stnngait 
fortifications in Egypt, while the rest of the garrison, flyng 
to their boats, joined their countrymen on the little islani 

(45) Amrou had before offered to the city and ganisQi 
their choice of three conditions ; either to pay tribute to As 
caliph, to embrace the Mahomedan religion, or battle witiuMt 
quarter; and the Egyptians of Memphis had aliei^ 
privately and traitorously agreed to the first. But IIh 

Greeks, even if their courage had wholly Mid 
^^^ them, hated the Arabs too much to think of My* 

thing but the last ; therefore, seeing the city in tib 
hands of the enemy, they took to their boats and quitted lb 
island to march towards Alexandria, leaving Memphis n- 
guarded. In the meantime Makoukas undertook, on beUt 
of the Egyptians, to settle the terms of surrender far Ab 
whole country. The Arabs were to leave them tmdistmM 
in their religion, on condition of their paying a tribute to 
the caliph of two pieces of gold, perhaps one pound sterlii^ 
for every male within the military age ; and the Tnifffatt 
of the historian, or perhaps the insolence of the conqnenii 
fixed the number who were liable to this poll-tax at te 
millions, a number more than equal to the whole popolatiot 
of Egypt The Egyptians further undertook to feed Ab 
Mahomedan army, to make bridges over the Nile for them a 
their march to Alexandria, and to furnish them with eifliy* 
thing that was necessary in their attack upon the Greeks* 

(46) Amrou then marched in pursuit of the guoHf, 
whom he overtook at Cera Shoraic, on the west bank of tfi 
Canobic branch, about forty-five miles below the point of fli 
Delta. Here the Greeks bravely defended themsehesif 
three days ; but, being conquered in every battle, ^ 
fled hastily to St. Salstamus. From thence they njU t m : 
regularly for nineteen days with a skill and courage mrff I ^ 
of the pen of a Xenophon, bravely giving battle eachdijii I \ 
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their pnrsaers. At Chereum, abont twenty miles from the 
end of their journey, the two armies fought a pitched battle, 
when the Greeks were again routed and fled to Alexandria, 
having in about three weeks made good their retreat of one 
hundred and fifty miles in the face of a conquering army. 

(47) The garrison of Alexandria, now joined by the * 
garrisons of Babylon and Memphis, strengthened the forti- 
fications, and got ready for a brave defence, while the 
Mahomedans prepared for a regular siege. The Greeks 
made daily sallies from the gates, which the Mahomedans as 
hravely repulsed ; and on one occasion the Arabs followed 
80 -closely upon the heels of the retreating Greeks that the 
foremost of them entered the city with the fugitives, and 
when the gates closed Amrou the son of Asi found himself a 
prisoner with a handful of brave followers. " Now that you 
woe wholly in our power," said the patrician of Alexandria, 
when they were brought before him, " what would you that 
we should do with you ?" The haughty Mahomedan, speaking 
9m conqueror rather than as a prisoner, replied, '' You must 
either pay us a tribute, or embrace our religion, or one of 
US must die," and from his lofty bearing the Greeks began 
to guess his rank. But Amrou was saved by the presence of 
mind of one of his followers, who, slapping his general 
radely on the face, ordered him to hold his peace before his 
betters ; and he then persuaded the patrician to make use of 
ihem as messengers to carry proposals for a truce to the 
besiegers. The prisoners were accordingly sent away by the 
patrician with letters to Amrou, and when they reached the 
Mahomedan camp in safety and the air rung with the joyous 
cries of *' God is great," the Greeks at last found out their 
mistake, that they had had their greatest enemy in their 
power, and had released him to their own destruction. 

(48) The next assault was fatal to the besieged. The 
Mahomedans again entered the city, but in greater numbers ; 
the garrison fled, some to their ships and some along the 
shore ; and after a siege of fourteen months the Mahomedans 
were masters of Alexandria. Amrou then hastily and in- 
oaatiously marched in pursuit of those who had quitted the 
city by land ; when the ships, which had scarcely got out of 
the harbour, relanded the troops, and the Greeks again 
gained possession of the city and put to death the few Arabs 
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tbat were left to guard it. But Amrou as hastilj returned 
Eatyohii from the pursuit of the fagitiyes, a second time 
Annates, gtormed the walls after a severe struggle, and a 

second time drove the Greek garrison to their ships. 

(49) Thus, on a Friday, the first day of the month of 

Moharra, being the new-year's day of the twentieA 
*aS!wo.^ y®*^ ^^ *^® Hegira, Egypt ceased to be a Greek, o\ 

as it was still called, a Eoman province. Amioa 
wrote word to the Caliph Omar, boasting tbat ho had taken a 
city which beggared all description, in which he found four 
thousand palaces, four thousand public baths, four hundred 
theatres, twelve thousand sellers of herbs ; and, having a 
thievish eye for Jewish industry, he added that there were 
forty thousand Jews paying tribute. Such was the store of 
wheat which he sent on camels' backs to Medina that tiie 
Arabic historian declares, in his usual style of eastern 
poetry, that the first of an unbroken line of camels entered 
the holy city before the last camel had left Egypt. 

(50) The Arabs may well have been startled at the beanfj 
and wealth of their new conquest, which, notwithstanding 
the ruin brought on by its sieges and civil wars, was skiU 
crowded with wonders of art, the fruits of long civilisation. 
But to the mind of a Greek well stored with history 

Alexandria in its fall must have been viewed wi^ 
lib. xviL * melancholy interest. To a traveller arriving by 
sea, the first object to strike his eye was the light- 
house on the low island of Pharos, that monument of the 
science and humanity of the first two Ptolemies, that has 
since been copied in every quarter of the habitable gloha 
Near it was the Heptastadium, a causeway of three quarters 
of a mile in length, that joined the island to the land, and 
divided the enclosed waters into two harbours. There were 
bridges over the passages which joined the two harbonrs; 
J Maiaia. ^^' *^® aqueduct which once brought fresh water io 
lib. xL the island was in ruins. On landing and entering 

•AauJI ▼. ^y *^® S**® ^^ *^® ^^^9 *^® S**® o^ *^® moon mig^ 
be seen at the further side of the city, at the end of 

a straight street with a row of columns on each side. In this 

street stood the Sema, the mausoleum which held the body 

of Alexander, from whose death so many Greek cities and 

empires dated their rise, and of which Alexandria was the 
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last to full. A BBoond street, orosBrng the former at tiie 
Tetrnpylon, ran oust and west from the Canobic gate to the 
gate of the Necropolis, and hod also once been ornamented 
with columns through its whole length, till half of it had 
been ruined by tho fortifications and sieges of the Bruchiuin. 
Tlie new Museum, whioh had been built to rcplaee that of 
the Ptolemies, had been very much deserted since the fall of 
pagftnism, its schoola and spftcions halls were empty; but in 
vain the traveller would seek for the hiimblo building which 
once held the famed catechetical school of the Ohristians, 
and whioh contributed so largely to the desertion of its 
pronder neighbour. On the outside of the western gate was 
the Necropolis, whose memorials of tho dead, both pagan and 
Christian, lined the toad side and sea coast for two miles, 
and harmonized most truly with the faded glories 
of the city ; while the Jews had a humble burial- I'^^J,' 
place of their own, bejond the eastern gate. Near 
the western gate also, bnt within the walls, stood the famed 
temple of Serapia, second to no building in the world but the 
Bomaii Capitol, a uonument of the rise nsd Ml of leliglooB, 
once the very citadel of paganism, now the cathedral of a 
Christian patriarch. In the centre of it stood, and indeed 
still stands, the lofty column of Diocletian, with an equestrian 
statue on the top, raised to record the conquering emperor's 
humanity and the gratitndo of the citizens. Second 
among tiie larger buildings was the Sehaete, or liiJi. h, 
Cesar's temple, with two obelisks in front, which 
latter, having during the last two thoasand years seen the 
downfall of the I^^gyptian superstition, and then been removed 
to Alexandria in honour of Greek polytheism, remained to 
ornament a Christian church. Among the other churches 
the chief were those of St. Mark, of St. Mary, of John the 
Baptist, of Theodosius, of Arcadius, and the temple of 
Bacchus. Along tho sea shore to the oast lay the ruined 
Hippodrome ; and on the same side, where the canal from the 
Nile reached tho city, were the fortified granaries, a little 
citadel by itself; and not far off wore the old mounds that 
marked out what was once the camp of the legionaries, with 
here and there an idle column, brought in the time of 
AngustuB for his proposed city of Nicopolia, The bhabitantu 
were no longer numerous enough to use the whole space 
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which the city, with its gardens, once covered. The Bn- 

chium, with its fortifications, once a city of itself, 

^SSides! was in ruins ; and the Jews' quarter was nearly a 

desert, inhabited only by a despised few, from whom 

their persecutors wrong a tribute ; the Jews bought of tiie 

Christians that leave to worship the God of their fatibers wludi 

the Christians were thenceforUi to buy of the Moslems. 

(51) But great as was the ruin which had come npoi 
Alexandria during the misrule of the Homan emperon^ it 

Descript de was smsdl to what afterwards befel it under tiie 

rsgypte. Arai)g. As the city shrunk in size the Aials 

surrounded it with a new fortification of a smaller circuity 

which does not even include Dio- 
cletian's column ; and the popnlatioii 
has since that time again so mndi 
lessened, that the whole of the 
modem city now stands on the 
widened Heptastadium, the cause- 
way that joins to the main land what 
was once the island of Pharos. When 
the traveller, in order to gain a b^ter 
view of this celebrated spot, now 
climbs the hill on which the temple 
of Pan once stood, he sees the town 
wholly at a distance ; and the only 
ancient monuments standing are Dio- 
cletian's column (see Fig. 140), and 
an obelisk which ornamented the 
temple of the CsBsars, now called 
Cleopatra's needle (see Fig. 141). 
At the same time the cultivated soil 
of the country, the fields which are 
watered either by the natural over- 
flow of the river or by canals and 
pumps, is no more than throe mil- 
lions of acres, or less than one third of what it was in the 
time of its great kings. 

(52) The fate of the Alexandrian library still requires onr 
attention. The first great library of that name, collected hj 
the Ptolemies and placed in the Museum, in the quarter of 
the city called the Bruchium, was burnt by the soldiers of 
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Julius CsBsar. Tbe second, which was formed round the 

lihrary from Pergamus presented to Cleopatra by Mark 

Antony, was placed in the temple of Serapis ; and, though 

that temple was twice burnt or at least injured by fire, once 

In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and again in the reign of 

Oommodns, the library was unhurt in the reign of Julian, 

when Ammianus was in Egypt; and it then amounted to 

werea hundred thousand volumes. But when the pagan 

worship was put down by Theodosius I., and the temple of 

Serapis was sacked by the Christians, the litouy was either 

dispersed or destroyed, and when Orosius was in Egypt, 

in the reign of Theodosius II., he saw the empty book*^ 

ahelyes. There were other large libraries in Alexandria, 

although we have no particular account of them. The 

Museum of the Bruchium was rebuilt, but again destroyed 

with that part of the city in the reign of Gallienus. The 

Sebaste or Caesar's temple had a library. The Emperor 

daadins bnilt a second college, called the Claudian Museum, 

which no doubt had a library. As the public schools of 

pagan philosophy continued open until the reign of Justinian, 

as the astronomers continued to make their observations in 

Alexandria, and as the Christians wrote largely, though 

perhaps to little purpose, on controversial divinity, we can 

hardly believe that in a city so famed for its libraries the 

Museum should have been without one. The Arabic j^Ymu 

historian tells us that when Alexandria was con- Pbarag. 

quered by Amrou he set his seal upon the public ^^ 

library, together with the other public property of the city. 

But John Philoponus begged that the books might be spared, 

as being of no use to the conquerors; and Amrou would 

have granted tbe request at once if he had not thought it 

necessary to ask leave of the caliph. He therefore wrote to 

Medina for orders, and the Caliph Omar answered him that, 

if the books in the Alexandrian library were the same as the 

Koran, they were useless, and if not the same they were 

worse than useless, and that in either case they were to be 

burnt. Amrou obeyed this order, and sent the 

books, most of which were of papyrus, to the public ^^^^* 

baths of the city, and the Arabic historian, in the 

poetic style of his nation, says that the baths were heated by 

them for the space of six months. 
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(53) In these pages we have carefully followed tlie laal 
fednt traces of the old Egyptian arts and religion, and henee- 
forth the very language begins to fall into disuse. Tlie 
Arabic portion of the popnlation at once rose into importaDee, 
as we before saw the Greek portion rise on the conqnesi of 
the country by Alexander the Great. The Coptic mana- 
Bcripts of ihe Bible soon had an Arabic translation added on 
the same page, that while the services of the church were 
conducted in the ancient language the people might under- 
stand it by the help of the Arabic. Greek civilisation and 
literature, which had flourished in Egypt for nine hundred 
years, at once came to an end ; and the annals of science, of 
the Coptic church, and of the government, are benceforih to 
be found only in the Arabic historians. Alexandria then 
ceased to be an European colony. As for the Bomans, tiiej 
left no traces of their ever having ruled in the country; for, 
even before the seat of government was removed from Borne, 
Egypt was always governed as a Greek province ; and after- 
wards, while the emperors dwelt at Constantinople, they were 
Boman in nothing but in name, and in the language of the 
laws and coins. On the fall of Alexandria, Egypt became a 
part of the great kingdom of the caliphs, and its history a 
part of the history of Arabia and the Arabs. 

(54) It is worth remarking that of the temples and palaceB 
and castles built with so much care in the earlier ages of the 
world, more have been destroyed by the industrious hand of 
the stonemason than have fallen to pieces through neglect 
Long before this conquest by the Arabs, the Thebaid was 
going to decay, its population was lessened in numbers, and 
Sierefore its temples, though plundered and ill-treated, were 
left majestic in their ruins to tell their tale to the wondering 
raveller. Lower Egypt was not so neglected either by its 
own people or by its conquerors, and therefore far worse bas 
been the fate of the equally grand buildings of that part of 
the country. The eastern half of the Delta had always been 
fidl of Asiatics ; and there the Phenician shepherd kings had 
of old fixed the seat of their garrison, when they made the 
frightened Egyptians pay them tribute ; and there also, and 
probably nearly on the same spot, the Moslem Arabs now 
chose a site for their new capitsd. The Arabic city of Most 
was built close upon the city of Babylon, half way between 
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ICemphis and Heliopolis. It was also called Cairo. Bnt a 
Httle later a new capital, still called Cairo, was built on a 
wpoi yet nearer to Heliopolis ; and then Musr received the 
name of Old Cairo. And as Sais and Naucratis had before 
been cruelly rifled by Alexandria for building stones, so the 
temples of Alexandria and Memphis and Heliopolis were one 
hy one pulled to pieces to make the mosques and graceful 
minarets and citadel walls of Old and New Cairo. There we 
may connt four hundred Greek columns from Alexandria, 
ornamenting a Turkish mosque. There we may see a slab 
carved with praises of Thothmosis sawn in half to form a 
door-step, while another, with an inscription by the sun-wor- 
ahipping Thaomra, forms part of a garden wall. The door- 
poets of the mosques are often columns from a temple of Pthah 
oar Serapis. Even the streets in the few places where paving 
is used are paved with stones which were once most holy. 
The granite obelisk of Eameses, and the head-stone of the 
temple portico, carved with the winged sun and sacred asps, 
together pave the city gateway, and are worn smooth by the 
Inisyfeet of the Arab's donkey, and the silent tread of his camel. 
(55) Thus has been pulled to pieces and levelled with the 
gromid every building of the city of Memphis. The founda- 
tioii8 of its walls and the lines of its streets may be traced in 
the cultivated fields ; but little or nothing rises above the 
plain but the one colossus of Eameses 11, so huge that as it 
Bee with its face upon the ground its back may be seen high 
dxyye the standing com with which it is surrounded (see 
142). No works of man's hands now remain to us to 
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Fig. 142.— €k>lo6sal statue of Rameawt IL 



prove that on this cornfield once stood a crowded city teeming 
with life, except its tombs upon the neighbouring hills. 
There the pyramids still stand, scarcely lessened in size and 



not the leart in gnuidenr, hj fbe losa of the aUxae cui 
which ms curied off to Cuio. Prom Ouro the tnrel 
■eea them like specks on the horizoii. Ab he rides tomi 
them over the plain, which wms once the citjr of ISeat^ 




they rise in height, and their outline beoomee more market 
and when he reaches the base of the nearest, ho looks np 
astonishment and awe. Ho has had hie wonder raised high 
every step ae he approached it, and when he arrives at i 
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foot he feels no disappointment, his expectations are folly 
satisfied. The sublime in art can hardly do more. 

(56) When he has climbed to the top of the lofty pile, by 
means of the steps which remain now that the casing stones 
have been removed, he looks round upon a landscape as 
cheerfol on one side as it is dreary on the other. On the 
east he sees a cultivated plain dotted with villages and palm 
trees. Through this winds the blue river, and beyond it lies 
the range of Mokattam hills, tipped at one end with the 
citadel of Cairo. On the west side there is nothing but the 
dry desert, everywhere the same to the eye, and dreadfully 
glaring. There are no signs of the once great city of 
Memphis. There is no longer to be seen a row of priests 
in mournful procession carrying out a bull, the deceased 
Apis, embalmed for its burial, nor a troop of dancers and 
singers following a new Apis that is being brought into the 




Fig. 144. 

rejoicing city. There is no army of Theban war-chariots 
entering the southern gate, sent by Barneses to recall the 
city to obedience ; nor Alexander the Great with his light- 
armed troops returning from the Oasis after he has been 
proclaimed a child of the sun. No signs of life are now to 
be seen at the foot of the pyramid but such as have belonged 
to the valley as long as the Nile has been known to man, 
whether governed by a Pharaoh, a Ptolemy, a Caesar, or a 
Caliph. You will see nothing more important than a string 
of camels with their Arab drivers (see Fig. 143) winding 
over the sands, such as brought Joseph there to be sold as a 
slave, or, if the fields are at the time covered by the Nile's 
overflow, a herd of bufiiEJoes coming up out of the water, 
such as Pharaoh saw in his dream (see Fig. 144). 

(57) The children of the men whose doings we have been 
studying are still to be traced among their rained 
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moniunents, though driyen somewhat soathward by the new 

pickeriDK's comers. The coraitry is governed by a himdfol of 

Baoes of Turks from Constantinople, who are of the same nee 

^' as the Scythians that overran Palestine and fri^teoed 

Egypt in the reign of Psammetichus I., and i^ainst idm 

Barneses 11. had before fought. Under them are theMofika 

Arabs, who marched from Medina under Amron, and wreitd 

the province from the Greeks. They have ornamented their 

beautiful Cairo with mosqaes and minarets; and amoag 

them are gentlemen, soldiers and scholars. Li the ill*fiid 

Fellahs (see Fig. 145) who cultivate the soil and weak Ai 




Fig. 146. 

boats and water-wheels, who live in mud hovels, W6izn( 
very little clothing, we see the imprivileged class, that ki 
laboured imder various masters from very early timeiH 
unnoticed by the historian. These are the same in the fam 
of skull as the Gralla tribe of East Africa, and were proln^f 
the earliest inhabitants of the valley. Such were the boiUen 
of the pyramids at Memphis, as we learn by comparing fUr 
heads with that of the great sphinx. They suffer under Ai 
same plagues of boils and blains, of lice and of flieatf n 
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the time of Moses. Their bodies are painted with various 
colours, pricked into their skin, as they were when the 
Israelites were forbidden to make any marks upon the flesh. 
In the industrious Oopts, the Christians of the Tillages, the 
counting-house, and the monastery, with skull and features 
lialf European and half Eastern, we have the old Egyptian 
XBCt of the Delta, the ruling class, such as it was in the days 
of Psammetichus and Shishank. Between Silsilis and the 
•Boond cataract we find, under the name of Nubians, the 
•une old Egyptian race, but less mixed with Greeks or Arabs. 
Such were the NabatsB who fought against Diocletian, and 
•neb in features were the kings of Thebes, Barneses and 
Thothmosis, and the kings of Ethiopia, Sabacothph and 
Ergamenes. We know them by their likeness to the statues, 
and by their proud contempt of the Fellahs. These two 
zaces, the Copts and Nubians, are the men who built the 
temples, made the mummies, and carved the hieroglyphics. 
When they reached the valley of the Nile, it had no doubt 
been long peopled by the Fellahs. They were both zealous 
Christians under Athanasius ; but Christianity has only 
remained among the mixed race of Copts. To the east 
of the Nile near Cosseir, and again throughout the whole 
of Ethiopia from Abou Simbel to Meroe, are the Ababdeh 
Arabs, brave and lawless. These were the southern enemy 
conquered by Bameses, and they often fought against the 
Homans. They are the owners of the camels now, as they 
used to be; and are the carriers across the sands of the 
ilesert. To the south of Syene, in the desert between 
Ethiopia and the Bed Sea, are the less civilised marauding 
Bishi^een Arabs, the Blemmyes and Troglodytaa of the 
Oreeks. These Arabs seem to be less at home on the banks 
of the Nile than the Copts and Nubians. They no doubt 
reached the valley at some later period, when the others were 
already settled there ; and reached not by passing through 
Egypt, but by crossing over from the Arabian side of the 
Bed Sea. In Abyssinia we find a people in features and 
in language more Hebrew than Arabic ; the people whom 
Frmnentius found there in the reign of Constantino, and the 
people for whom the Ethiopic version of the Bible was made, 
whose forefjEbthers reached the country in the trading vessels 
from Esdon Geber in the reign of Solomon, or earlier, 
vou 11. 2 



Aaaag Ae rariooa Bedoniu of nndum AnJA dw Ta 

g^^^i^^ Anbs of Siiwi «ie pcobably tha frioidlf trilw, 

r«if 1^1 perbftjM misalled UdiaiiitM, irtio gaided Horn 

^^ H &r u EzioD Geber am the Gulf of Ablw; tod 

the AUwin «Te the hostile Edomites who woold not 

■Umr him to pu^ throngh Petr*. Alezuidn* is still peopled 

with coUai Copts, clerer Gieeks, shftbbj-lookiiig Jew^ with> 

hero uid there » glowy negro in ft iriiite dress. TIh 

Christiut monks lira in peace amcmg the Uoelemi derviBlie& 

The ruling clua who wdk along the street with piondeet 

and firmest step toe the Tii»s in gay m&iiy-colcmred 

clothing, while tita poor of the city, u of old, are the half- 

nmked brown-skiimed Fellahs, 




FIEST INDEX : NAMES OP PERSONS. 

The Numbers are those of the Chapters and Sections. 



Aaron (physician), zxi. 38. 
Abraham, i. 33. 
Abram (ambassador), xxi. 13. 
Abundantias (prefect), zix. 23. 
Achsemenes, v. 19. 
Achillas, xii. 2. 
Achilles Tatius, xviii. 14. 
ACHILLEUS, zvii. 38. 
AOHORIS, V. 37. 
ACHTHOES, i. 1 2. 
Adicran of Lybia, iv. 22. 
^disius (martyr), xvii. 46. 
iEMILIANUS, ^MILIUS, Zvii. 5. 

^MiLiANUS, Alexander, zvii. d. 
^miliaaus (prefect), zvii. 2. 
iEmilius Rectus, ziii. 31. 
^schylus, vi. 11. 
^tius (Arian), zviii. 36. 

— (physician), zz. 22. 
Aeizanas, zzi. 16. 

Africanus (chronologer), zvi. 24. 
Agatharcides, z. 69. 
Agathias (historian), zxi. 23. 
Agathodea, ix. 48. 
Agathocles, iz. 48. 

— son of Lysimachns, vii. 79. 
Agesilans of Sparta, y. 44. 
Agrippa, King, ziii. 32. 
Agrippina, ziii. 59. 
AlexIndeb the Great, vi. 1. 
Alexander JEaus, vii. 6. 
Alezander Balas, z. 46. 

*^— ZabbineoB, z. 66, 
— — Helius, zii. 36. 
— — Jannseus, zi. 11. 
Alexander Severus, zvi. 32. 
Alezander (bishop), zvii. 48. 
AUienus, zii. 28. 
Alypins, zviii. 13, 
Amasis, iv. 24. 



Amasis (satrap), v. 8 ; iv. 22* 
Ambrose, Saint, zv. 23. 
Ambrosius (deacon), zvi. 38. 
Ames-athori, i. 39. 
Ammeres, iv. 2. 
Ammon (monk), zviii. 31, 59. 
Ammonius of Barce, iz. 38. 
Ammonias (builder), zz. 31. 

(grammarian), z. 37. 

(Syrian), z. 47. 

(priest), zvii. 45. 

(grammarian), ziz. 2. 

(monk), ziz. 14, 25. 

Ammonius Saccas, zvi« 33. 
Amon Aseru, iv. 2. 
Amosis, i. 36. 
Amrou, son of Asi, xxi. 43. 
Ahunmai Thori, i. 29. 
Amunmai Thori II., i. 29. 
Amdnmai Thori III., i. 29. 
Amunothph, i. 38. 
Amxtnothph IL, ii. 8. 
Amunothph III., ii. 19. 
Amyntas, viii. 63. 
Amtrt^us, v. 22. 
Ananias, xi. 7. 
ANASTASldS, zx. 23. 
Anastasius (monk), xxi. 30. 
Anatolius (bishop), xvii. 11. 
Anaxagoras, v. 23 ; x. 68. 
Andrseus, viii. 57. 
Androclus (slave), ziii« 39. 
Andromachus, iz. 38, 
Anemneb, ii. 23. 
Annianus (bishop), xiii. 62. 
Anniceris of Cyrene, vii, 66. 
Annius Plocamus, ziii. 46. 
Anthony, Saint, zviii. 31. 
Antigone, vii. 76. 
I AniigonuB, vii. 20. 
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tsthsos, xxi. 13. 

vui. 57. 
0, liv. 8. 
feet), xvi. 32. 
1. 

tsticV XV. 24. 
hop), rix. 14. 
i. 60. 
:. 16, 52. 
4. 

.69. 

rer), xiii. 12. 
d. 15. 
viii. 33. 
onomer), jcv. 32. 

• 

J, X. 70 ; xi. 6. 
U. 

>p), xxi. 30. 
hynia, ix. 5. 
lus, X. 75. 

13. 

osopher), xiv. 7. 
2. 
13. 

38. 

)dicea, xvii. 11. 
a, xvii. 45. 
, xviij. 17. 
xviii. 45. 
xix. 14. 
ect), IX. 26. 
.43. 

iop% XX. 20. 
Mik), xix. 14. 
uch), xix. 13. 
I. 

lamis, V. 37. 
k), xviii. 58. 

xix. 9. 
et), iv. 5. 
V. 11. 
ist), V. 32. 

viii. 13. 
.), xvii. 45. 



Felix, xiii. 40. 
FiRifUS, xvii. 27. 
Flaocos Avillius, xiii. 31. 
Flobian, xvii 34. 
Floras (prefect), xx. 3. 
Framentios (bishop), xriii 28. 
Folvia, xii. 34. 



Gabinias, xi. 58. 
Gaianas ^bishop), zxi. 2. 
Gaius, V. 37. 
Galba, xiv. 1. 
Galebius, xvii. 38, 49. 
Gallienus, xviL 7. 
Gallus, xvii. 5. 
Gallos, xii. 49. 

— ^iins, xiii. 14^ 

— Cornelius, xiii. 12. 
Ganimedes, xii. 9. 
Germanicus, xiii. 24. 
George (bishop), xviii. 26. 

(bishop), xxi. 39, 

Geta, xvi. 28. 
GORDIAN, xvi. 42. 
Gregentias (bishop), xxi. 15. 
Gregory (bishop), xviii. 17. 
of Nazianzos, xviii. 58. 



Hadad of Edom, ilL 6. 

of Aaxum, xxi. 11. 

Hadrian, xv. 14. 
Hqephostus, xxi. 19. 
Hanes, iii. 8. 
Hanes-Vaphra, iv. 30. 
Hanno (navigator), iv. 8. 
Harpocrates (oculist), xv. *3. 
Harpoeration, iElius, xv. 48. 
^-^ Valerius, xv. 47. 
Hecatsus of Miletus, iv. 2^7. 

of Abdera, vii. 36. 

Hegesias, vii. 63 ; viii. 49. 
Hegelochus, x. 66. 
Helena, viii. 5^. 

Helladius (grammarian), xix *a. 
Hellanicus, v. 23. 
Hellas (monk), xviii. 57. 
Hephsestion (general), vi. 17. 
(grammarian), xv. 49. 
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Antigonus, son of Demetrius, vii. 73. 
>— of Macedon, iz. 14. 
Antinous, xv. 14. 
Antiochus Soter, yii. 60. 

Theos, viii. 70. 

Hierax, ix. 5. 

the Great) ix. 83. 

Epiphanes, x. 3. 

«^^ Cyzicenus, xi. 8. 

Grypus, xi. -3. 

of Athens, xi. 27. 

Antipater of Macedon, rii. 73. 

of Syria, xil. 14. 

Antipator of Sidon, x. 51. 
Antiphilos (painter), vii. 69. 
Antoninus Pius, xv. 32. 
Antooinus (philosopher), zviti. 48. 

(trayeller), xxi. 7. 

Antony, Mark, xi. 58. 

, son of Mark, xii. 37. 
Anuph (monk), xviii. 57. 
Anysis, of Memphis, iii. 20. 
Anysius (prefect), xix. 21. 
Apachnas, i. 35. 
Apelles (painter), vii. 55. 

(Gnostic), XV. 24. 

— ^— (monk), xviii. 57. 
Aphthonius, xviii. 36. 
Apime, wife of Magas, viii. 17. 
Apion (grammarian), xiii. 39. 
Apolaustus, xvi. 3. 
ApoUinarius (bishop), xxi. 5, 27. 
Apollodorus Geloils, viiL 44. 

(Sicilian), xii. 6. 

Apollonides (general), vi. 9. 
•— Horapis, xvi. 6, 
Apollonius (prefect), vi 11. 

of Perga, ix, 25. 

son of Mnesthens, x. 2, 

ofatium, xi. 66. 

(critic), xiii. 21. 

of Tyana, xiv. 7. 

• (monk), xviii. 59. 

Apollonius Rhodius, ix. 21, 81. 

' Dyscolus, XV. 16. 

Apollos (monk), xviii. 57. 

Apophis, i. 35. 

Appian (historian), xv. 16. 

Apancs, iv. 14. 

Aratns (poet), viii. 42. 



Aratus of Sicyon, viii. 53. 
Abcadius, xix. 14. 
Arses, v. 56. 
Arcesilaas of Barca, v. 8. 

(philosopher), x. 73. 

Archelaus, xi. 59. 
Archias, x. 46. 
Archibins, xiii. 1, 21. 
Archimedes, ix. 25. 
Aretseus (physician), xvii. 6. 
Arete, vii. 67. 
Arethas (Arab), xxi. 8. 
Argseus, vii. 80 ; viii. 19. 
Ariarathes, x. 46. 
Aristseus, viii. 57. 
Aristarchus (critic), x. 35. 
^^— of Samoa, viii. 41 . 
Aristides (orator), xvL 2. 
Aristillas, viii. 40. 
Aristippus, vii. 65. 
Ariston, xi. 27. 
Aiistobulus (Peripatetic), x. 72. 

son of Hyrcanus, xi. 11. 

Anstocrates, xii. 45. 
Aristomenes, iz. 60. 
Aristonicus, ix. 76. 

(gi'ammarian), zSiL 21. 

Aristophanes (critk:]^ iz. 15. 
Aristus of Athens, xi. 27. 
Arius (philosopher), xiL 50. 

(Homeric poet), xv. 46. 

(presbyter), xvii, 48. 

Arrian, xv. 37. 
Anidaeus, vii. 8. 
Arsenius (prefect), xx. 15. 
Arsinott Philadelphus, vii. 79. 

Philopator, ix. 39. 

mother of Soter, vi. 18. 

«^^ daughter of Lysimachos, riS. fi 

daughter of Auletes, xii. 7. 

Artavasdes of Armenia, xii. 41. 
Abtaxerxes Lonoimanus, v. 20. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, v. 35 
Artaxerxes Ochus, v. 50. 
Artemius (prefect), xviii. 42. 
Arxanes (prefect), v. 34. 
Aryandes, v. 7. 
Asdepiades, xv. 38. 

(boxer), xvi. 3. 

Asdepiodotus, xiz. 43. 
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h, i. 43. 

[18, ir. 1. 

H, i. 35. 

isias (bishop), zriii. 0. 

I. (bishop), XI. 16. 

BUS, zv. 45. 

igoras (Platonist), xv. 30. 

on, iz. 12. 

fODORUS, zrii. 25. 

xloras (Stoic), xii. 30. 

8, iz. 79. 

8 of Pergamos, z. 42. 

rrus, ziii. 1. 

AAS^ xvii. 24. 

as Cotta, zl. 50. 

3 Cassius, zv. 41. 

IS, Tiii. 42. 



us, vi. 11. 

, V. 8. 

\ (eunuch), v. 53. 

a (poet), zv. 19. 

us (prefect), ziii. 56. 

NUB, zvi. 42. 

vii. 42. 

MS (apostle), ziii. 62. 

I, iv. 17. 

nus (prefect), xyi. 31. 

(0U8, zz. 10. 

es (freedman), ziv. 10. 

Gnostic), XV. 23. 

ins, zri. 31. 

Ti,2. 

, ir. 22. 

r. 30. 

lin (monk), zviii. 57. 

bishop), xxi. 39. 

i. 35. 

» Soter, Tii. 76. 
Cuergetes, iz. 1, 30. 
laughter of Philadelphus, Tiii. 63. 
laughter of Euergetes, iz. 7. 
laughter of Auletes, zi. 55. • 
8, zii. 19. 
)oet), z. 35. 
1, ▼. 32. 
ORIS, iii. 17. 
priest), zviii. 13. 



Cadmus, ii. 24. 
Caecinna Tuscus, ziii. 59. 
Csesar, zii. 1. 
Ceesaiioo^ zii. 15. 
Gaisus (Arab), zzi. 13. 
Caligula, ziii. 32. 
Callimachus, vii. 57 ; viii. 36. 

(prefect), xii. 35. ^ 

Callizenes^ viii. 9. 
Cambyses, iv. 83. 
Candace, Queen, ziii. 16. 
Canidius Ciassus, xi. 54. 
Cameades, iz. 20. 
Caracalla, xvi. 26. 
Garinus, zvii. 37. 
Carpocrates (Gnostic), xv. 24, 
Cards, zvii. 37. 
Cassander, vii. 19. 
Gassianus, xvi. 11. 

(monk), ziz. 31. 

Cassius, zii. 1^8. 
Cassius Longinus, z. 15. 
Gate (Censor), z. 56. 

of Utica, xi. 53. 

Celsus (Epicurean), xv. 52. 
Gerinthus (Gnostic), zv. 22. 
Chabrias^ v. 44. 
Chsereas, xi. 19. 
Chseremou, ziii. 60. 
Ghebros-Amosis, i. 35. 
Cheii-on (historian), zV, frC. 
Chelcias, xi. 7. 
GuEMi, iv. 1. 
Ghemren, iv. 1. 
Cheops, i. 25. 
Chesuphus, iz. 79. 
Christodorus (poet), xx. 28. 
Ghosroes, xzi. 29. 

son of Hot-muz, xxi. 33. 

Chrysippua, v. 42. 

^-^ of Rhodes, viii. 63. 

Cicero, zi. 57. 

Gimon, v. 22. 

Ginees, z. 6. 

Glaudian (poet), zix. 20. 

Claudius, xiii. 41. 

Claudius Gothicus, xvii. 19. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, xvi. 13. 

Cleobulus, iv. 27. 

Cleombrotos of Cos, viii. 72. 
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FIRST index: 



Cleomenes (prefect), ti. 11. 

— of Spsffta, ix. 14. 
Cleopatra, xii. 1. 
Cleopatra Cocce, x. 55. 
Cleopatra Berenice, xi. 23. 
Cleopatra, daughter of Philip, vii. 44. 

— Epiphanes, ix. 65. 

— Philometor, x. 1. 

daughter of Euergetes II., xi. 1. 

Tryphsena, xi. 55. 

Selene, xii. 36. 

Cline, viii. 55. 

Clitarchus, viii. 25. 

Cneius Capito, xiii. 42. 

Cnopias, ix. 38. 

Colotes, viii 48. 

Coluthus (poet), XX. 19. 

Comanus, x. 6. 

COMMODX}'s, xvi. 1. 

CoDon, V. 36. 

Conon (astronomer), ix. 4. 

Constans, xviii. 16. 

CONSTANTINE, xvii. 57 ; xviii. 1. 

CONSTANTINE II., XViii. 16. 

Constantius Chlorus, xvii. 49. 

CONSTANTius, xvlii, 16. 

Cornelia, x. 17. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, xxi. 14, 25. 

Crates of Pergamus, x. 35. 

Croesus, iv. 32. 

Ctesibius, viii. 34. 

Ctesidemus (painter), vii. 69. 

Culeianus (prefect), xvii. 47. 

Cyaxares, iv. 5. 

Cyn^us (prefect), xix. 1. 

Cyril (bishop), xix. 23. 

Cyrus, iv. 32. 

Cyrus the Younger, v. 35. 

Cyrus (bishop), xxi. 42. 



Danaasdus (Platonist), xxi. 24. 
Damianus (Arab), xxi. 11. 
Damis (philosopher), xvii. 47. 
Danaus, ii. 24. 
Darius Hystaspes, v. 7. 
Darius Nothus, v. 34. 
Darius Codomanus, v. 56. 
David, ii. 59 ; iii. 6. 
Decius, xvii. 1. 



Dellios, xii. 29. 

Demetrius, son of Antigoniu^ vii. 24. 

— - Phalereos, viii. 31, 

— - Soter, X. 14. 

Nicator, x. 47. 

Demetrius (Platonist), xi. 49. 

of Tarsus, xii. 30. 

— ralabarch), xiii. 41. 

(bishop), XV. 52 ; xvii. 12. 

Cythras, xviii. 39, 

Democritos, v. 34. 
Didymus (grammarian), xii. 23. 
^-^ the blind, xviiL 34. 
Dinarchus (prefect), xv. 39. 
Dinochares, viii. 68. 
Dinon (general), ix. 36. 
Dinocrates, vi. 7. 
DiooLETLAir, xvii. 38. 
Diodorus (poet), viii. 67. 

(Cairistian), xviii. 43. 

Diodorus Cronus, vii. 57. 
^-^ Siculus, xi, 85. 
Diogenes, xviii. 23. 
Diogenianus, xx. 21. 
Dion, xi. 27, 55. 

Dion ChiTsostome, xiv. 7 ; xvi. 2. 
Dionysius (traveller), viii, 27. 
^-^ Periegetes, xiii. 61, 

of Miletus, XV. 15. 

(bishop), xvii. 2. 

(prefect), xx. 9. 

Dionysus, ix. 38. 

Diophantus (mathematician), xix. 10. 
Dioscorides, xii. 4, 24. 
Dioscorus (musician), xviii, 48. 
(bishop), xix. 14; xx. 23. 



Dius (priest), xvii. 45^ 

Doloaspis, vi. 11. 

Dolobella, xii. 28. 

DOMITIAN, xiv. 20. 

Domitius Domitianus, xvii. 8, 29. 

Dorotheus, xviii. 57. 

Dositheus, x. 27. 

(astronomer), xv. 32. 

Dracontius, xviii. 43. 
Drusilla, xiii. 40. 

Ecdicius (prefect), xviii, 48, 
Echecrates, ix. 38. 
Elaoabalus, xvi. 31. 
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£leazar, vlii. 57. 

ElesbaaSy or £lesthaeas, xxi. 13. 

Eliakim, iv. 10. 

Elias (monk), xviii. 57. 

Elymas (Magian), liv. 8, 

Epagathus (prefect), xvi. 32. 

Ephippus, vi. 11. 

Ephorus, X. 69. 

Epiphanes (GnosticV xv. 24. 

Epiphanios (bishop), xix. 14. 

Erasistratus, vii. 60. 

Eratosthenes, ix. 16, 52. 

Erectheus, ii. 24. 

Ergamenes, viii. 69. 

Er*s (tax-gatherer), xiii. 12. 

Esimaphaeus, xxi. 15. 

Euclid, vii. 56 ; viii. 33. 

Euctemon (astronomer), xv. 32. 

Eudoxus, V. 42. 

Cyzicenus, x. 70 ; xi. 6. 

Eugnostus, vi. 1^. 

Eukius, X. 3. 

Eulogius (bishop)) xxi. 30. 

Eumenes of Bithynia, ix. 5. 

— ^— of Pergaraus, x. 75. 

Euphranor, xii. 13. 

Euphrates (philosopher), xiv. 7. 

Euripides, v. 42. 

Eurydice, vii. 73. 

Eurylochus, ix. 38. 

Eusebius of Laodicea, xvii. 11. 

of Caesarea, xvii. 45, 

Emisenus, xviij. 17. 

(bishop), xviii. 45. 

(monk), xix. 14. 

Eustatius (prefect), xx. 26. 
Eustochius, xvi. 43. 
Euthalius (bishop), xx. 20. 
Euthymius (monk), xix. 14. 
Kutropius (eunuch), xix. 13. 
Eutyches, xx. 1. 
Evagoras of Sulamis, v. 37. 
Evagrius (monk), xviii. 58. 

(prefect), xix. 9. 

Ezekiel (prophet), iv. 5. 

(poet), XV. 11. 

Ezra (high piiest), v. 32. 

Fabius Pictor, viii. 13. 
Faiutiu (prittl), ifiL 40(1 • 



Felix, xiU. 40. 
FiRMUS, xvii. 27» 
Flaocus Avillius, xiii. 31» 
Florian, xvii. 34. 
Floras (prefect), xx. 3. 
Frmnentius (bishop), xriii 28. 
Folvia, xii. 34. 



GabiniuSy xi. 58. 
Gaianas T bishop), zxi. 2. 
Gains, v. 37. 
Galba, xiv. 1. 
Galebius, xvii. 38, 49. 
Gallienus, xviL 7. 
Gallus, xvii. 5. 
Gallus, xii. 49. 

— ^lius, xiii. 14. 

— Cornelius, xiii. 12. 
Ganimedes, xii. 9. 
Germanicus, xiii. 24. 
George (bishop), xviii. 26. 

(bishop), xxi. 39, 

Geta, xvi. 28. 
GoRDiAN, xvi. 42. 
Gregentius (bishop), xxi. 15. 
Gregory (bishop), xviii. 17. 
of Naxianzus, xviii. 58. 



Hadad of Edom, iii. 6. 
^-^ of Auxum, xxi. 11. 
Hadrian, xv. 14. 
Hqephostus, xxi. 19. 
Hanes, iii. 8. 
Hanes-Vaphra, iv. 30. 
Hanno (navigator), iv. 8. 
Harpocrates (oculist), xv. '6. 
Harpoeration, MUub, xv. 48. 

Valerius, xv. 47. 

Hecatseus of Miletus, iv. 27. 

of Abdera, vii. 36, 

Hegesias, vii. 63 ; viii. 49. 
Hegelochus, x. 66. 
Helena, viii. 54. 

Helladius (grammarian), xix *a. 
Hellanicus, v, 23. 
Hellas (monk), xviii. 57. 
Hephaestion (general), vi. 17. 
*— (grammarian), xv. 49. 
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HBST Dn>Ex: 



Nectanebo, v. 39. 

Neotanebo II., V. 45. 

Nectanebo (priest), xvii. 17. 

Nefchofo, i. 27. 

Nephalios (monk), zz. 15. 

Nbpherites, y. 36. 

Nepherites II., y. 38. 

Nephra (satrap), y. 12. 

Nepos (bishop), xvii 16. 

Neso, ziii. 55. 

Nero (bishop), zyii. 32. 

Nerva, XV. 1. 

Nestor (grammarian), xx. 18. 

— — of Tarsus, xii. 30. 

Nestorius (bishop), xix. 30. 

Nicander, x. 42. 

Nicanor, vii. 9. 

Nicetas (patrician), xxi. 36. 

Nicias (painter), xiii. 11. 

Nioocreon, vii. 23. 

Nileus (philosopher), viii. 30. 

Nilus (monk), xix. 37. 

NiTOCRis, i. 47 ; ii. 2. 

Nonnosns (ambassador), xxi. 13. 

Nonnns (poet), xix. 36. 

Numertanqs, xvii. 37. 

Obsidias, xiii. 50. 

Octayianus, xii. 18. 

Odenathus of Palmyra, xvii. 7, 

(Enanthe, ix. 48. 

(Enopides, x. 69. 

(Enuphis of Ueliopolis, iv. 28. 

Ogulnius, viii. 11. 

Oimenepthah, ii. 25. 

Oimenepthah II., ii. 46. 

Olympiodorus (Peripatetic), xix. 41. 

Oiympius (priest), xix. 5. 

Omar (caliph), xxi. 43. 

Onias (high priest), ix. 12. 

of Onion, x. 25. 

Oppian, XV. 45. 
Oresiesis (monk), xix. 31. 
Orestes (prefect), xix. 25. 
Origen, xv. 53 ; xvi. 22. 

(pagan), xvi. 33. 

Orion (grammarian), xix. 42. 
Orosius (monk), xix. 4. 
Osirtta Ramerer, ii. 46. 
Osirtesen, i. 7, 29. 



OSIRTESEN II., 1. 29. 

Osirtesen III., i. 29« 

OSORCHON, iii. 9. 
OSORCHON II., iii. 13. 
Ostanes, y. 34. 
Otho, xiv. 5. 

Pachomios (monk), xvili. 56^ 
— (bishop), xvii. 45. 

(prophet), XX. 7. 

Pseonins (prefect), xix. 21. 
Palladius, xviii. 58 ; xix. 29* 
Pammenes, v. 34. 
Pamphila of Cos, vii. .53. 

(writer), xiii. 60. 

Pamphilus (physician), x. 41. 

(painter), viii. 63. 

Fampietins (critic), xix. 43. 

Panaretns, x. 73. 

Pansetius, x. 56. 

Pancrates Cpoet), xv. 15. 

Pantsenos (stoic), xvi. 14. 

Pantaleon, vi. 11. 

Papiscns, xv. 54. 

Pappus (mathematician), xix. 10. 

Papus (Manichsean), xvii. 53. 

Paiiiasius (prefect), xviii. 39» 

Patarbemis, iv. 22. 

Paul of Samosata, xvii. 3. 

of Tela, xxi. 38. 

(apostle), xiv. 7. 

(monk), xviii, 57. 

(astrologer), xix. 10. 

(physician), xix. 21. 

(bi^op), xxi. 4. 

Pausanias, xv. lb. 
Pausiras, ix. 79. 
Pausiris (satrap), v. 32. 
Pedius, X. 59. 

Perdiccas, vi. 20 ; vii. 35. 
Pertinax, xvi. 17. 
Pescennius Niger, xvi. 13, 
Peter (bishop), xvii. 45. 

(bishop), xviii. 55 ; xix. 16 : i 

27, 30. 
Peter Mongus^ xx. 13. 
Peter Gnapheus, xxi. 34. 
Petisis, vi. 11. 
Petosiris, viii. 46. 
Petronius (prefect), xiii. 12. 
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Peucestes, yu !!• 

Phanes, !▼. 34. 

Pharnabazas, r. 39. 

Pherendates, v. 54. 

Pheretima, y. 8. 

PhilammoD, ix. 48. 

Phileas (bidiop), xvii. 45. 

Philsetas (poet), viii. 1, 37. 

Philemon (prefect), viii. 68. 

Philip, xvi. 44. 

Philip ARRiDiBUS, vi. 19 ; vii. 1. 

Philip, fether of Magas, vii. 76. 

Philip IV., of Macedonia, iz. 33. 

Philip Amjntas, vii. 1. 

PhiliscQS (poet), viii. 4. 

Philo (academician), zi. 27. 

Philo Judaeus, ziii. 36. 

Philoromus, xvii. 45. 

Fhilostephanus, vii. 64. 

Philotas (physician), zii 34. 

Philotera, vii. 81. 

Phocas, zzi. 33. 

Photinas (mathematician), zii. 22. 

— (abbot), zzi. 27. 
Phozidas, iz. 38. 

Pierius (presbyter), xvii. 15, 48. 
Pinna (bishop), zvii. 12. 
Plancus, zii. 32. 
Plato, V. 42. 

Pliny, elder, ziii. 49 ; xv. 3. 
^-^ younger, zv. 3. 
Plotina, zv. 8. 
Plotinus, zvi. 33, 35. 
Plutarch, ziv. 23. 

(martyr), xvi. 23. 

Polemon, vi. 11. 

— (orator), xv. 15. 
Polybios (historian), ix. 85. 
Polyclitus, ziii. 5. 
Polycrates, iv. 31. 

ix. 38. 

Polysperchon, vii. 42. 
Pompey, xi. 50. 
Pompeius, Sextas, zii. 18. 
Pomponius JMela (geographer), ziii. 53. 
Popilius, z. 11. 
Poppeea, Empress, ziii. 60. 
Porphyrins, zvii. 17 ; zviii. 44. 
Posidippus (poet), iz. 4. 
Posidonius (Stoic), z. 76. 



Potamo (philosopher), zvi. 33. 
Potiphar, i. 42. 
Potipherah, i. 43. 
Probatus (general), zvii. 19. 
Pbobub, zvii. 31, 34. 
Produs (Platonist), ziz. 42. 
-^— (Sophist), zvi. 21. 
Proterius (bishop), zz. 3. 

PSAHMENITUS, iv. 37. 
PSAMMETICHUS, IT. 3. 
PSAMMETICHUB II., iv. 4, 13. 

Psammo (philosopher), vi. 13. 
PSAMMUTHIS, y. 38. 
Ptuahmen, ii. 46. 
Pothinns (eunuch), zii. 1. 
Ptolemy Soter, vi. 18 ; vii. 1. 

Philadelphds, viii. 1. 

Eueboetes, iz. 1. 

Philopator, iz. 31. 

Epiphanes, iz. 57. 

Philometor, z. 1. 

Eoeroetes II., z. 5. 

Soter II., zi. 2. 

Alexander, zi. 10. 

Alexander II., zi. 30. 

Neus Dionysus (Auletes), zi. 34. 

Ptolemy, son of Thaseas, iz. 38. 
^— son of Agesarchus, iz. 52. 

nephew of Antigonus, vii. 43. 

of Megalopolis, iz. 71. 

of Cyprus, zi. 29. 

two sons of Auletes, zi. 67. 

— son of Antony, zii. 36. 

son of Juba, ziii. 40. 

son of Glancias, z. 31. 

Ptolemy Cferaunus, vii. 73. 

Eupator, x. 52. 

Macron, z. 8. 

Apion, z. 77. 

Chennus, zv. 16. 

Ptolemy, Claudius, zv. 35. 
Publins Octavius, ziii. 19. 
Pul, iii. 23. 
P(7PIENUS, zvi. 42. 
Pyrrhus, vii. 51 ; viii. 11. 
Pythagoras, iv. 28. 
Python, vii, 7. 

Quietus, zvii. 8. 
Quintillus, xvii. 20. 



Si-6 



t« 



K. 4 J. 

Hakeszs. z. 15. 
Riwrya 11- 5. E2. 

ELaJGZZS III-, ii. 47. 
ElAXESZd IV., T^ TL- L- 5!. 

Ehoica prc:«9Mr), is. ^I' : 
P«:xi=a. Tii. 41. 
R::::='::5» xri.L o9. 
Ba&l:^ (pr*£-ict I, zr. ?. 



Sttbons ^atrar). t:. 4. 

Sohasotcph. ::!. 20. 
Sabe^::IS ( bisccp >, xrii. 3. 
Sabcta. XT. 18. 
Salatis, L 34. 
S«la5tius (Crmc^ rn. 24. 
SuBsom ii. 36. 
^lpor ot Penim, zriL 7. 
Satcbsixts, ztu. 36. 
Stttrrio^ riiL 67. 
SatjTus, rii. 16 ; riiL 66. 
SCEMIOPHBA, L 29, 31. 
tepio Africmntu^ z. 56. 
Scojpas, Tu. 43. 

ix. 62. 

ScyUx, X. 70. 

Sebastianus (prefeGt), xriii. 26. 

Secundih*, xri. 31. 

Selene, z. 77. 

S«leucus, Tii. 19, 60. 

OBllinicus, viii. 70. 

— Cybiosactes, xi. 59. 
Seleucus ''g*>neral), xii. 48. 
Sellus, xi. 27. 
Sennacherib, iii. 26. 
Sensuphis, i. 25. 
Septimius Severus, xvi. 19. 
Septimius, Lucius, xii. 2. 
Sei-apion (physician), xii. 4, 25. 

— (rhetorician), xvi. 43. 
(bishop), xvii. 48 ; xviii. 34. 

— (monic), xviii. 57. 

of Cyprus, xiL 28. 

Seryianus (consul), xv. 20. 

Sesostris, ii. 36 ; iii. 7 ; ix. 11 ; xi. 36. 

Sethon, iii. 26. 

Sevechus, iii. 22. 
Sevewna, xvii. 33. 
Se^erua ^bishop), xzi. 1. 



I 5 



is 



24. 

UL 1. 
IL, liL 13. 

8. 

Ou*i»-priert\ xiT. Ii. 
c 60. 



So, iu.22. 

Socntciof BoBotia. ix. 38. 
Sogdiaaia^ r. 34w 
Sokmoa, iL 59 ; iii. 2. 

Soloiif ir. 26. 

Sopater (Platookt), xriii. 15. 

Sosibica, iz. 31. 

the jom^ar. ix. 61. 

(philo»oi^rX TiiL 43. 

Sodgeoei (astronomerX x:i. 21 

Sositheas (poet), x. 73. 

Sonus, xiL 38. 

Soctxatus (architect), viii. 22. 

Sotades, riii. 50. 

Sotioo, xiii. 21. 

Sphcros, ix. 51. 

Stephinatuis, ir. 3. 

Stilpo, rii. 58. 

Str^K), xiii. 14. 

Strato, viii. 38. 

Straton (wrestler), xi. 49. 

Sulpicius (prefect), xv. 8. 

SuPHis, 1. 25. 

Sylla, xi. 27. 

Synesius (bishop), xix. 2 1 . 

Syrianos (general), xviii. 19. 

(Platonist), xix. 40. 

Tachos, v. 44. 
Tacitus, xvii. 33. 
Tahpenes, iii. 6. 
Taia, ii. 22. 
Takelothis, iii. 12. 
Tamos, v. 35. 
Tartan, iv. 4. 
Tatius, Achilles, xviii. 14. 
Tennes, v, 51. 
Tetrilius, xi. 27. 
Thais, vii. 72. 
Thales, iv. 26. 
Thannyras, v. 32. 
Thaumasius, St., xiz. 25. 
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Theda, zix. 38. 
ThemiBtius (deacon), zxi. 25. 
Theocritus, viii. 35. 
Theodorus, iv. 31. 

— of Cyrene, vii. 65, 

— Atheos, vii. 68. 

■ (bishop), xvii. 45. 

(monk), zix. 31 ; xxi. 25. 

Theodosius, xix. 1. 
Theodosius II., zix. 23. 
Theodosius, son of Calliopus, xx. 24. 

(bishop), xxi. 2. 

Theodotion, xrii. 56. 
Theodotus, ix. 37. 

— of Chios, xii. 2. 

(general), xvii. 10. 

Theognoatus, xvii. 48. 

Theon (mathematician), xix. 10. 

(monk), xviii. 59. 

Theophilus (monk), xviii. 28. 
Theophilus of Antioch, xiv. 15. 

i bishop), xix. 2. 
writer), xix. 34. 
Theophylactus Simocatta, xx!. 32. 
Theopompus, v. 50 ; vii. 59. 
Theimus, x. 52. 
TheBsalooica, vii. 44. 
Thomas (Manichtean), xvii. 63. 

— (critic); xxi. 88. 
Thothmosis, i. 40. 
Thothmosis II., i. 47. 
Thothmosis III., ii. 1. 
Thothmosis IV., ii. 18. 
Tiberius, xiii. 22. 
Tiberius, xxi. 29. 
Tiberius Nero, xii. 13. 

— Alexander, xiii. 55. 

— — Julius Aksander, xiv. 2. 
Tibnllos (poet), xiii. 3. 
Tiglath-Pileser, iii. 23. 
Tigranes, xii. 41 . 
Timagenes, xi. 63. 
Timodiaris, viii. 39. 
Tim(^enes (geneitd), xvii. 19. 
Timolaus of Palmyra, xrii. 18. 
Timon, viii. 51. 
TimosUienea^ viii. 47. 
Timotheus, vii. 16. 
(bishop), xix. 23 j xx. 23. 



Timotheus jElums, xx. 9. 

Salophaciolus, xx. 9. 

Tinnius Rufus, xv. 17. 
Tirhakah, iii. 26. 
Tissaphemes, v. 35. 
TiTDE, xiii. 65 ; xiv. 19. 
Tlepolemus, ix. 49. 
Tnephactus, iii. 16. 
Trajan, xv. 2. 
Tryphseua, x. 77. 
Tiyphiodonis (poet), xx, 18. 
Trypho (Jew), xv. 29. 
Tryphon (grammHiiftn), xiii. 21 
Tyrrhus, xi. 19. 

Uohora, iv. 1. 
Ulpiau, xvi. 32. 
Urbib (Jew), xx. 26. 
Urijah (prophet), iv. 10. 

Vaballathus, xvii. 23. 
Valens, xviii. 53. 
Valentinian, xviii. 53, 
Valentinus, xv. 24. 
Valerian, xviL 5. 
Valerius, x. 2. 
Valerius PoUio, xv. 16. 

Diodorus, xv. 16. 

Venephres, i. 18. 
VesPASiAN, xiii. 65 ; xiv. 5. 
Vetrasius PoUio, xiii. 31. 
ViTELLiUS, xiv. 4. 
Vopiscus (historian), xvii. 26. 

Xenophanes, iv. 28. 
Xerxes, v. 18. 
Xerxes II. v. 34. 

ZabbineoB, x. 66. 

Zabda (general), xvii. 1^. 

2iedekiah, iv. 14. 

Zeno, xx. 11. 

Zeno (physician), xviii. 48. 

Zbnobia, xvii. 18. 

Zenodotus, viii. 32. 

(Platonist), xxi. 24. 

Zerah, iii 10. 
Zoilus (critic^, viii. 50. 
— (bishop), XXI. 4. 
Zopynis, xi. 66. 



SECOND INDEX: QUOTATIONS FEOM THE BIBLB. 

The Nombers are those of the Chapters and Sectiona. 
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Genesis. 

ch. i. iii. 3, xi. 39 

ch.ii. 13 xiil48 

ch.iu. 24 V. 26 

ch. z. 7 i. 2 

ch. X. 13, 14 i. 34, iL 4 

ch. X. 30 xix. 37 

ch. xj. i. 33 

ch. xii. i. 33 

ch. xxxvii i. 42 

ch. xxxvii. 25 i. 30 

ch. xl i.42 

ch. xli. i.43 

ch. xliu. 32 i. 46 

ch. xliv. 5 iii. 4 

ch. xlvi. i. 45 

ch. xlvi. 34 i. 6 

ch, xlyii. i. 44, iv. 49 

ch. 1. i. 46 

Exodus. 

ch. i.11 ii. 8 

ch.i. 16 ii. 18 

ch. vii. 11 iii. 4 

ch. xii.2 ii. 16 

ch. xii. 40 viii. 58 

ch. xiii. ii. 9 

ch. xiii. 4 ii 16 

ch. xiv. ii. 9 

ch. XV. 22 ii. 11 

ch. XV. 27 ii. 10 

ch. x>n. 13 ii. 10 

ch. xvii. 1 ii. 10 

ch.xvii.8 ii. 10 

ch. xvii. 15 ii. 11 

ch. XX. 4 iii. 3 

ch. XXV. 20 iii. 4 

ch. xxviii. 36 iv. 46 

ch. XXX. 13. viii. 65, ix. 12, xv. 1 

ch. xxxvii iii. 4 



Leviticus. 

ch. viii. 9 iT.46 

ch. xix. 28 iii. 3 

ch. xix. 31 xiT. 8 

ch. XX.27 iiu 4 

ch. xxL 5 iii 8 

NUMBEBS. 

dux. 29 ii.W 

ch. xiii. 2 ilU 

ch. xiii. 22 iii U 

ch.xiiL 26 ill2 

ch. xiv. 33 iin 

ch. XX. 14 illi 

ch. zxxiii ill3 

ch. xxxiii. 10 illO 

ch. zxxiii. 23 .. ii. 10,xix.37 

Deutebonomt. 

ch. ii. 23 135 

ch. vi. 4 ?iiL 59 

ch. vi. 9 iii 5 

ch. xi. 20 iii 5 

ch. xi. 29 X.26 

ch. xvi. 21 , iii 3 

ch. xxvi. 13 iii. 3 

ch.xxvi 14 iii. 3,1.33 

ch. xxvu. 12 1.26 

ch. xxvii. 4 Z.26 

Joshua. 

ch. viiL30 x.26 

ch. xvi. 10 • iii 8 

Judges. 

ch. XT. ilS6 
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Samuel. 

ch. xiii. 19 ii. 48 

ch. xiv. 47 ii. 60 

ch. XXX. 11 ii. 48 

Saxuel. 

ch.viii. 14 ii. 60 

duzxiii. 21 ii. 48 

KlNOS. 

ch. iii. 1 iii. 2 

ch. vi. 1 viii. 58 

ch. ix. X. ii. 60 

ch. ix. 16 iii. 2 

ch.ix. 28 ii. 61 

ch. X. 28 ii.37, iii. 2 

ch.xi. 19 iii. 6 

ch. xL40 iii. 6 

ch. xxii. iii. 12 

ch.xviii.42 viii. 29 

ch.viii. 20 iii 12 

ch. xvii. 4 iii. 22 

cfa. xviii. 4 iii. 3, 5 

ch. xviii. 10 iii. 24 

ch.xix. 9 iii. 26 

ch.xix.23 iii. 27 

ch. xxiv. iv. 11 

ch. XXV. iv. 11 

Chboniclbb. 

ch. iu. 23 vu. 40 

ch. iv. 17, 18 V. 32 

CBBOmCLES. 

ch. xi. 10 iii^ll 

ch. xii. 2 iii. 6 

ch. xiv. iii. 10 

ch. xvii. 11 iu. 12 

duxxi. 7 ii. 29 

ch. xxviii. 17 iii. 18 

ch. XXXV. iv. 9 

ch. xnvi. iv. 10 

■BIMIAH. 

oh. xii. •••••!••••• Tii. 40 



Esther. 

ch. xi. 1 X. 27 

Psalms. 

xiv. iii. 2 

xlviii. 7 iii. 27 

Ixviii. 31 iu. 12 

dv. 4 viii. 59 

cvi. 28 iii. 3 

cxxxix. xi. 39 

Isaiah. 

ch. xi. 2 viii 59 

ch. xi. 15 ii 9, iv. 8 

ch. xviii iii. 25 

ch. xix. 19 X. 25 

ch. xix. 24 iii 24 

ch. XX. 1 iii 27 

ch. xxi 13 ii 60 

ch. xxiii iii. 14 

ch. xxvii. 12 iv. 18 

ch. XXX. 4 iii 8 

ch. xxxvii36 iii 26 

ch. xxxix iii. 29 

ch. xliii. 3 iv. 33 

ch. xiv. 14 iv. 33 

ch. xliv. 25, ap. Ixx. ...viii 46 

Jkremtah. 

ch. ii. 18 iv. 18 

ch. xxvi. 20 iv. 10 

ch xxxvii , iv. 14 

ch. xxxix iv. 14 

ch. xlii. 15 iv. 16 

ch. xUii iv. 16, 17 

ch. xliii 9 iii 8 

ch. xliv. iv. 17 

ch. xlvi. 2 iv. 11 

ch. xlvi. 9 ii 4 

ch. xlvi 11 iii. 16 

chxlvii4 i35 

ch. xlvlL iv. 14 

Ezekiel. 

ch. xvii iv. 15 

ch. xxvii. iv. 15 

ch. xzix. •«..• iv. 15 
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EzEKiEL. — continued, 

ch. XXX. iy. 40 

ch. xxxix. 11 iv. 5 



ch. xl. 5 

Danibl. 

ch. ix. 25 



iy.48 



• ••••••••••a XI* O^ 



HO6BA. 



ch. ix. 6 



Amos. 

ch. V. 26 

Nahum. 

ch. iii. 8 

Zefhamiah. 

ch. iii. 10 



iii. 24 
V. 26 

ui. 13 

iii. 25 



Mark. 



ch, xiv. 3 



xii,S4 



Luke. 



JoHir. 



ch. xxiL 25 x.77 



ch. i. 18 



xif 



Acts. 



Zecbabiah. 

ch. xiv. 18 ...iv. 19, viii. 58 

Wisdom of Solomon. 

ch. i — ^xviii i, xiv. 15 

EcCLESIARTICfUS. 

ch. i. 1. X. 63 

ch. vii. 14 X. 25 



1 Maocabees. 
ch. iv 5 
ch. X. 
ch. xiv. XV. 



X. 13 

X. 46 



2 Maccabees. 

ch. i. 7 X. 60 

ch. i. 10 X. 13,72 

ch. ii. 13, 14 X. 63 

ch. ii. 23 X. 61 

ch. X. 13 • X. 8 

Matthew. 

ch. V. 41 xiii. 42 

ch. Tvii. 24 ix. 12, xv. 1 



ch. vi. 9 xiii. 8 

ch. vii, 43 T.JS 

ch. viii. 9 xr.JX 

ch. viii. 27 xiii. 17 

ch. xiii. 7 xif. 8 

ch. XV. 39 xiil«S 

ch. xvii. 28 x.71 

ch. xviii. 24 , xiii. 63 

ch. xxi. 38 xin. Si 

ch. xxiii. 8 t.4S 

ch. xxiv.24 xiii. 46 

ch. xxvii .xiB.57 

ch.xxviii. 7 xiii. 58 



1 C0BINTHIAK8. 

ch.i.12 

Galatiaks, 

ch. iii. 28 

C(Mi088IAN8. 

ch. iv. 10 

2 TuESSALOSnANS. 

ch. )i. 3, 4 

1 Timothy. 

ch. vi, 20 

Hebrews. 

2 Petbb. 

ch. iiL 5 

Revelation. 
eh. iv. 5 
ch. xi. 8 
ch. xiii. 11 
di. xix. 8 
ch.xix.20 



...xiiieS 
.orii. 1 
...xiii 63 



HT. 



XT. 28 



.XiU. 



i.6* 



xi.3J 




THIRD INDEX : OF SUBJECTS. 

The Nambers are- those of the Chapters and Sectlor.s. 



Abraxas, its meaning, xy. 23. 
Abyssinia, visited by Solomon's ships, 

ii. 61 ; Jews t^ettle there, iii. 25 ; 

Christianity preached there, xviii« 28. 

See Aduie and Auxtun, 
Adule, the monument at, ix. 11 ; its 
' second inscription, xxi. 12 ; visited by 

Cosma9, xxi. 25. 
Accents invented, ix. 15 ; set right, 

xiii. 39. 
Age, end of, with the Jews, xv. 10 ; 

with the Egyptians, xv. 32 ; Ages or 

.Eons, XV. 22. 
Alchemy, its name, xiii. 50 ; studied, 

xvii. 41, xix. 41. 
Al<>xandria, founded, vi. 7 ; its market 

opened, vi. 14 ; its privileges, vii. 13 ; 

is described, viii. 14, xiii. 14; the 

lighthouse planned, vi. 17 ; built, 

viii. 22 ; Hephmstion its god, vi. 17 ; 

Ptolemy and Berenice its gods, viii. 

22; the Museum, vii. 17, viii. 30 ; 

*he city attaclced by Antiochus, x. 7 ; 

me Claudian Museum, x ii. 43 ; new 

buildings, xv. 39; rebels against 

Diocletian, xvii. 40 ; is conquere<l by 

the Persians, xxi. 35 ; by the Arabs, 

xxi. 48. 
A lexandrians, called Macetlon ians, vii. 34, 

ix. 57, xiii. 5.5; their liteniture, ix.27; 

their charac'cr, xv, 6, xvii. 36, 42 ; 

their entire, xiii. 32, xiv. 10, xvi. 26. 
Ammonia made, vi. 9. 
Amnn-Ra changed to Adon*Ra, v. 33 ; to 

Mando-l{;i, v. 17; i-estoied, vii. 11. 
Anatomy studieil, vii. 61. 
Animals worshipped, i. 17 ; v. 28, xi. 

40. 

VO:i. II. 



Antioch built, vii. 26 ; rises over Alex* 
, andiia, xviii. 16 ; its changes in the 
creed, xviii, 18. . 

Apis, the bull, worshipped, i. 17; its' 
spots, V. 5 ; its miraculoui birth, y. 
5; its temple, y. 26; killed by 
Cambyses, v, 5 ; honoured by 
Darius, v. 9 ; consulted by Eudoxus, 
V. 42; killed by Ochus, v. 53; 
honoured by Alexander, vi. 6; its 
funeral under Ptolemy, vii. 11; \tn 
tombs, vii. 1 1 ; its funeral under A ulctes, 
xi. 40 ; its birthday, xi. 40 ; slighted 
by Augustus, xiii. 7 ; consulted by 
Geimanicus, xiii. 24; honoured by 
Titus, xiv. 17; woishipped under 
Julian, xviii. 49. 

Ai-abia, South, visited by Solomon's 
ship<(, ii. 61 ; seat of Nazarene 
Christians, xviii. 10; of Jewish 
Arabs, xviii. 28, xxi. 3. Se« 
Hadramaut» 

Arabia invaded by Gallns, xiii. 15. 

Arabs, defeated by Rameses III., ii.47; 
part of the Egyptian population, \\ 
13; numeroas in Egypt, xiii. 16; 
rebel, xv. 41 ; attack Upper Egypt, 
xvi. 18; hold Egypt, xvii. 28; 
i-egun Petra, xviii. 64; overthrow 
the Persians, xxi. 39 ; conquer 
Egypt, xxi. 44, 

Arch aned in buildings, ii. 8, iv. 20 ; 
pointed, xix. 41. 

Architecture, early, i. 18; style de- 
scribed, ii. 20 ; copieil by the Greeks, 
iv. 59 ; of temples, x. 30, xiii. 23 
xiv. 18. 

Arian controversy, xvii. 51, rriii. 3. 
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Arians, declared lieretica, xviii. 6 ; 
triumph, xviii. 19, 27 ; defeated, 
xviii. 45 ; pei'secuted, xix. 8 ; re- 
' stored, XX. 1 ; again deposed, xx. 12 ; 
again restored, xx. 13 ; again de- 
posed, XX. 14; again re^^tored, xxi. 5; 
deposed by the Pei*sians, xxi. 36 ; are 
said to GrflBcize, xviii. 47. 

Armenian learning, xix. 35. 

Army, uuder Rameses, ii. 41, 45 ; under 
Shishanic, iii. 7 ; under Hophra, iv. 
22 ; fights in phahnx, iv. 32 ; under 
Tachos, V. 44 ; under Philadelphus, 
viil. 74 ; under Phllopator, ix. 38 ; 
under Archelaus and Berenice, xi. 60 ; 
under Antony, xii. 45 ; under Theo- 
dosius, xix. 44; under Justinian, 
xxi. 8, 18 ; its privileges, iii. 7, iv. 
22 ; the size needed amung the 
Greeks, vii. 25. 

Astrology, works on, viii. 45, 46 ; on 
the coins, xv. 32 ; studied, xv. 34 ; 
forbidden, xviii. 39. 

Astronomy, under liameses II., ii. 32 ; 
studied, v. 42, viii, 39, 40, 41 ; its 
progress, x. 42, xv. 35 ; Berenice's 
hair, ix. 4. 

Assyria, Hs extent and history, iii. 23, 
24; its fall. iv. 9. 

Atonement (Doctiine of), ii. 30, 33, iv. 
21 ; by self-torture, iv. 25, v. 24. 

Auxum, conquered by Euergetes I., ix. 
11 ; Christianity prt-ached there, xviii. 
28 ; the Bible translated for it, xviii. 
28 ; the obelisk, xxi. 17. 

Azotus, or Ashdod, taken by the Assy- 
rians, iii. 27 ; by Psammetichus I., 
iv. 4. 

Babylon, its rise, iv, 9 ; conquered by 
Antigonus, vii. 20 ; its fall under 
Antioch, vii. 26. 

Baptismal Service, xxi. 1. 

Basalt used for statues, iv. 56. 

Bible, Hebrew genealogies closed, vii. 
40; translated into Greek, viii. 57; 
quarrels about the Samaritan version, 
X. 26; end of the book of Esther 
added, x. 27 ; book of Maccabees 
added, x. 6 1 ; Wisdom of the son of 



Sirach added, x. 62 ; Wisdoa if 
Solomon added, xiv. 15; npiie 
method of interpreting, xi'd. 37; 
edited by Oiigen, Hesydiiua, audi* 
ciai)us,xvii. 55; thi^eeCoptkrenioM, 
xvii. 56 ; Ethiopic version, xriil S8; 
Church Lessons made forOooiiati* 
nople, xviii. 12 ; Greek USS. vetk 
for the Homan church, xviii. 35 ;thi 
Alexandiian, Paris, and Vatican MSSi, 
xix. 33 ; Latin version, xiz. 33; 
Armenian vei'sion, xix. 35; Ae 
Sinaitic MS., xxi. 9 ; Syriac Teni» 
corrected, xxi. 38. 

Bishops in Egypt, xiii. 63; their nom- 
ber increased, xv. ri2 ; agidn iDcnaied, 
xvi. 39 ; their rank allowed, xrii. 12; 
mode of electing, xviii. 2 ; of riwl 
chui*ches, xviii. 4.% xxi. 6. 

Blemmyes rebel, xvii. 35 ; attack the 
Oasis, xix. 30 ; conquer Upper Egypt, 
XX. 4 ; are Bishareeu Arabs, xxi 57. 

Books of Thoth, xvi. 6, xvii. 17 ; of tfce . 
gods, xvi. 6 ; of Hermes TrisiiMgisto» 
X. 39, xvi. 'S, 

Britain visited by Demetrius, xii. 80; 
trade with, xxi. 20. 

Bubastis, i. 43, iii. 1; described, iii 8 ; 
its fall, iv. 24. 

Cabetri, the, v. 26, iv. 21. 

Camelopai-ds in Ethiopia, ii. 4, iii 19; 
in K'ome, xii. 1 6. 

Camels not mentioned by the Egyptisos, 
V. 13. 

Canal dug by Necho, iv. 8 ; by Darins, 
V. 14; by Philadelphus, viil 26; 
used under Cleojvitra, xii. 45 ; di^ 
by Trajan, xv. 9; used in ninth 
century, xv, 9. 

Canals cleare»l by the Romans, xiil 18. 

Calendar arranged, i. 22, ii. 6; i» 
reign of Ilameses II., ii. 32; of 
RaW^es III., ii. 49 ; in the time tf 
Hei jdotus, v. 30 ; reformed by tfcf 
priest-i, ix. 7 ; by Julius Caesar, xiil 4 

Canopus, city of, its name, iii. 17;Til 
37; ita trade stopped, vl 14; ih 
deci-ee, ix. 7 ; its superstitioa-*. m 
4, xviiL 48, xix. 6. 
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Curicatures, xi. 46. 

""Curavans from Gilead, i. 30; from 
Persian Gulf, ii. 60 ; from Berenice, 
Tiii. 23. 

GBSteti, their origin, i. 3 ; a cause of 
political weakness, ii. 51 ; of skill in 
trade, iv. 47. 

Catechetical school, its fii-st professors, 
xvi. 14 ; its professor an Eg}'ptian, 

* zvii. 48 ; i» closed, xix. 12. 

Gats woivhipped, i. 17, v. 28, xi. 41. 

Cdibacy praised in the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, xiv. 15; in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, xvi. 10 ; by 
the C3iristian monks, xviii. 31, xviii. 
60. 

CSejlon discovered, xiii. 46. 

Chemistry studied, xiii. 50. 

Chkm, or Koun, v. 26. 

Christianity, iutroduced, xiii. 62 ; cor- 
rupted, XV, 21, xvi. 10, 11 ; its 
spiead, XV. 27 ; attacked by Celsus, 
zv. 52 ; sometimes discouraging to 
learning, zvi. 14 ; forbidden by ^eve- 
ros, xvi. 22 ; less corrupted in 
Syria, xvi. 38 ; pei-secuted by Decius, 
xvii. 2; allowed by Gallienus, xvii, 
12; pei-seouted by Diocletian, xvii. 
44; attacked by Hierocles, zvii. 47; 
conupted by {laganism, xix. 7, 17; 
driven out ot' Nuhia, zx. 4; out of 
Upper Egypt, xx. 7. 
Church, the Brst in Alezaodria, xvii. 

32. 
Cisterns under Alexandria, vii. 15, xii. 

9. • 
Oeopatra's needle, made by Thoihmosis 
111., ii. 7 ; carved by l^meses II., 
and removed to Alexandria by 
Tiberius, xiii. 22. 
Climate^ i. 4; unfavourable to Euro- 
peans, xi. 64, xviii. 11. 
Clothing, iv. 44 ; of ladies, vii. 53. 
Coinage, its standaid of weight, vii. 54 ; 
its use to the historian, vii. 54, xvii. 
43 ; its large size, viii. 65 ; is used 
fpr proclamations, xvi. 17; is de- 
based, xiii. 29, xvi. 25; with 
Latin inscriptions, xvii. 29, 43; is 
iiiioontinued, xvii. 43. 



Coins, Alexandiiiin, of Soter, vii. 54 ; of 
Aisiuo^, viii. 65; of Philadelphus, 
viii. 65 ; of Euergetes I., ix. 29 ; of 
Philopator, ix. 54; of Epiphanes, ix. 
82 ; of Philometor, x. 45 ; of Alex- 
ander I., xi. 21 ; of Cleo])atra Cocce, 
xi. 21; of Soter II., xi. 29; of 
Selene, xi. 29 ; of Neus Dionysus, 
xi. 67; of Antony and Cleopatra, 
xii. 43, 44 ; of Augustus, xiii. 18 ; 
of Tiberius, xiii. 30; of Claudiu:<, 
xiii. 44; of Nero, xiii. 58; of 
Galba, xiv. 3 ; of Domitian, xiv. 26 ; 
of Trajan, xv. 2, 8 ; of Hadrian, xv. 
14, 20, 31; of Antoninus, xv. 32; 
of Aurelius, xv. 40; of Severus, 
xvi. 25; of Zenobia, xvii. 21 ; of 
Vabollathus, xvii. 25 ; of Domitius, 
xvii. 29 ; of Severina, xvii. 33 ; ot 
2nd Legion, xvii. 37 ; of Justinian, 
xxi. 28. 

Coins of Cyprus, v. 11, 

Coins of Malta, xiii. 57. 

Coins, Peraian, of Aryandes, v. 10. 

Coins, Roman, of Fabius Pictor, viii. 
13; of M. Lepidus, ix. 64 ; of Len- 
tulus Marcellinus, xi. 50 ; of 
Aurelius Cotta, xi. 50 ; of Canidius 
Crnssus, xi. 54 ; of Sosius, xii. 44 ; 
of Nerva, xv. 1 ; of Trajan, xv. 7 ; 
of Conslantius, xviii. 37. 

Coins, Syrian, of Alexander Ealas, of 
Demetrius Nicator, of Antiochus VI., 
X. 47. 

Colchis colonised, ii. 36. 

Conic sections, ix. 25. 

Constantinople built, xviii. 11. 

Controversy, of Justin with Tiypho the 
Jew, XV. 29 ; of Jason with Papiscus, 
XV. 54 ; with Unitarians and Sabei- 
lians, xvii. 3 ; on the millennium, 
xviL 16; on Ariauism, xvii. 51, 
xviii. 3; of Heiban and Gregentius, 
xxi. 15. 

Coptic language, i. 9.3; its dialects, i. 
23, xvii. 56; its alphabet, xvi. 12; 
is no longer spoken, xxi. 53. 

Coptos, its trade, viii. 23, xiii. 16; 
becomes an Arabic city, xiiL 16, 
xvii. 35. 
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Corn, stored by government, i. 44 ; ^ent 
to Athens, \. 20; taxeJ by Tachos, 
V. 44; by Cleomcnes, vi. 16; sup- 
plit^ to the AlcxanJiians, ix. 49; 
sent to Cyiene, x. 22; stored in 
Rome, XV.4 ; supply stopped, xvii, 10 ; 
supply increased, xvii. 42 ; supplied 
to Constantinople, xxi. 18. 

Cos, island o{^ taken by Soter, vii, 43 ; 
its silk manufacture, vii. 53 ; Phila- 
delphus born there, viii. 1, 36 ; 
royal treasure sent there, xi. 13; 
taken by Mithiidates, xi. 30. 

Cost, of building the Tyiamids, i. 27 ; 
of labourei-s' wage-*, i. 27 ; of a child's 
maintenance, iv. 49 ; of funeral for 
Apis, vii. 11; xi. 40. 

Cotton used in Egypt, iv, 44 ; gi'own in 
Upper E^ypt, xiii. 49. 

Council of Nica^a, xviii. 5 ; of Antioch, 
xviii. 18; of Ephesus, xix. 30; of 
Chnlcedon, xx. 1. 

Creation, The, opinion about, xi. 39. 

V riticism, its three kinds, x. 37 ; on 
Homer, viii. 32, ix. 15, x. 37, xiii. 
39 ; by Ammonius Saicas, xvi. 33 ; 
on the Scriptures, see Bible. 

Crocodiles, buried in CrocoJilopolis, ▼. 
28; fed on Lake Mccris, xiii. 14; 
seen in the Delta, xiii. 56. 

CruciHxion, The, its date, xiv. 12. 

Cyprus, described, iii. 15, vii. 23 ; 
conquered by Shalmaneser, iii. 24 ; by 
Hophra, iv. 14 ; by Nebuchadnezzar, 
iv. 14 ; by Amasis, iv. 29 ; by 
Cyrus, iv. 33 ; rebels against Persia, 
V. 37 ; conquered by Artaxerxes, v. 
37 ; by Ptolemy, vii. 23 ; given to 
Ptolemy Alexander, xi. 5 ; given up 
to Kome, xi. 54 ; its opinions, xiii. 
63, xiv. 8. 

Cyiene, the Greeks helped by Amasis, 
iv. 30 ; is attacked by the Lybians, 
V. 8 ; conquered by Ptolemy, vii. 4 ; 
rebels, vii. 22 ; is given to Magas, 
vii. 22 ; Magas rebels, viii. 15 ; its 
school of philosophy, vii. 65; is 
given to Kuergetes II., x. 15 ; is 
given up to Rome, xi. 32. 



Damascus, taken from Philopitor, n. 

36. 
Daniel, book of, the We<'k8 apUind, 

xi. 62; otherwise explained, XT. lU; 

its translatioas, xvii. 56. 
Daphiise, 'i ah penes, or Hanea^ iii 8; 

visited bv Jeremiah, iv. 17. 
Dates fixeil, by the ciiiendar, il 6, 16; 

by generations, ii. 16; by astroooBr, 

iii. 29, viii. 39, xv. 35; byutixib- 

gical iecoi*d, xv. 34; by coio^ xm. 

44, xvii. 43. 
Dioscoiides or Soootara, island o^ x. 

71. 
Disease of quinsey, its symptcmH^ xro. 

6; plague, xvii*. 13. 
Docelae, sect of, xvi. 11, 
Doorkee|)er of heaven, xix. 7. 
Diaclima, Alexandiian. its wei^riL 

54, viii. 56; compared with tl* 

shekel, ix. 12. 

EAGiiKS, two on coins for two aoxempi, 

xi. 21. 
Ebony, Ethiopian, ii. 4, ii. 61, iii. 19. 
Eclipses, observed in Babylon, iii 29; 

in Alexandria, viii. 39 ; the reeoi4 

saved, xv, 35. 
Edoni'tes, ojpose Moses, ii. 12; tber 

tiade, ii. 60 ; history of, iii. 6. 
Elephantine, kingdom of, 1. 11 ; it sqIb, 

i. 37. 
Elephants, used in battle, vii. 25, riil 

74 ; their number in an army, m 

48, ix. 40 ; brought from Ethiopia, 

viii. 28; these smaller than tiie 

Asiatic, ix. 39. 
Eleutihiinu mysteries, viii. 21 ; explained, 

xvi. 9. 
Emerald mines, viii. 24, xix. 41. 
Engineering, i. 48. / 

Enoch, book of, quoted, xv. 10; foood 

in Kthiopia, xxi. 17. 
Era of the Egyptian monan-liy, L 9;rf 

Alenophra, i. 2-2, ii. 6 ; of Alexawia'i 

desith. vi. 21 ; of Diocletian, or tk 

Maityrs, xvii. 49; of the Cratiaii 

xviii. 16. 
Ethiopia, is joined to Egypt, 1 38; !*» 

temples and arts, i. 41 ; u oonqocRJ 
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by Rameses, ii. 35, 42 ; is visited by 
the Greek gods, ii. 56 ; by the Egyp- 
tian gods, xi. 40 ; is described, iii. 19 ; 
invades Judsea, iii. 11 ; conquers 
Egypt, iii. 20 ; resists Cambyses, v. 
1; it» tribute to Pei-sia, v. 15; is 
conquered by Egypt, ix. 11 ; fights 
against Che Komans, xiii. 16, 64; is 
given np to the natives, xvii. 39; 
not the seat of the Ethiopic language, 
XTiii. 28. 

Eunuchs, Egyptian, v. 53 ; employed 
at covacif ix. 48, xii. 2. 

Etymology of Ham, i. 2 ; Menes, i. 9 ; 
JInevis, i. 17 ; Week, i. 22 ; Pyramid, 
i. 26 ; Pharaoh, i. 33, vii. 54 ; Philis- 
tines, i. 35; Zeph>net Phanich, i. 
43 ; Shem, i. 45 ; Egyptian months, 
ii. 6, 16; Sucooth or Scense, ii. 9 ; 
If igdoly ii. 9 ; Pihahiroth, ii. 9 ; 
Kadesh, ii. 12; Dionysus, ii. 11; 
names of Hebrew Letlers, ii. 15; 
Charon, Acheron, Rhadamanthus, 
Gerbeiiis, Themis, ii. 24 ; Nubia, ii. 
42 ; Canopy, ii. 47 ; Bubastis, iii. 1 ; 
Urim and Thummin, iii. 3 ; Zerah, 
iii. 10 ; Nile, iv. 18 ; nitre, natron, 
alabaster, syenite, topaz, snpphire, 
ammonia, emerald, iv. 47 ; Cherubim, 
Cerberus, Cabeiii, Maneros, v. 31, v. 
26; Serapis, v. 26, vii. 16; Thebes, 
Ifemnon, Abydof, Canopus, Toorah, 
▼ii. 37; Philae, viii. 29; Recluse, 
▼iii. 29 ; Odenathus, Vaballathus, 
xvii. 23 ; paper, parchment, x. 75 ; 
helm, galley, xii. 10 ; Cleopatra, xii. 
52; dbembtry, naphtha, obsidian, 
xiii. 50 ; Ph<snix, xiii. 53 ; Hecate, 
XV. 15; Abraxas, xv. 23. 

Famine, under Geopatra, xii. 35 ; 
under Trajan, xv. 4; under 
Gallos, xvii. 6 ; under Diocletian, 
xvii. 41 ; under Anastasius, xx. 26. 

Fighting cocks, xv. 6 ; the champion 
killed, xiu. 12. 

Fishsi worshipped, xiv. 21,* 22. 

Fools at oouit, ix. 48. 

Foigeriet of books, x. 76, xv. 57; 
speeches against Demosthenes, x. 76 ; 



Wisdom of Solomon, xiv. 15 ; Testa- 
ments of the XII. Patriarchs, xv. 10 ; 
Sibylline vei-ses, xv. 55 ; Recognitions 
of Clemens, xv. 56; Life of St. 
Antony, xviii. 31. 
Funei-al ceremonies, i. 38 ; the trial of 
the dead, ii. 30 ; it becomes a mere 
foim, xi. 43. 

Gauls in Egypt under Philadelphns, 

viii. 16 ; under Philopator, ix. 38 ; 

under Cleopatra, xiii. 6 ; m Syria 

under Antiochus, ix. 5. 
Geography improved, iv. 8, viii, 27, 

ix. 16, X. 67, 69, 70, 71, xv. 35; 

the roads surveyed, xiii. 5, xv. 36. 
Glass portrait, xiii. 23 ; windows, xvii. 

28. 
Gnosticism, xv. 22 ; on the coins, xiv. 

9, XV. 31 ; explained by Clemens, xvi. 

15; opposed by Plotinus, xvi. 35; 

appears again in Manicheism, xvii. 

53. 
God, use of the word, x. 45, xii. 43 ; by 

Clemens, xvi. 15 ; Sou of God, a 

title, xiii. 18. 
Gods, described, i. 8, ii. 53, 54, vii. 16 ; 

their journey to Ethiopia, ii. 56, xi. 

40 ; new introduced, iv. 21, v. 33, 

34, vii. 16, xiii. 25, xiv. 24 ; infant 

god, xiv. 24. 
Gog, or the Scythians invade Palestine, 

iv. 5. 
Goshen, land of, ii. 9, iv. 16. 
Gospel, according to the Egyptians, xvi. 

10 ; St. Matthew in Hebrew, xvi. 

14. 
Gospels, quoted by Justin, xv. 27 ; by 

Celsus, XV. 54. 
Government, mixed in Upper Egypt, 

more despotic in Lower Egypt, i. 44 ; 

under Kameses,' ii. 45 ; under Alex- 
ander, vi. 11; under Augustus, xiii. 

2 ; under Theodosius, xix. 44 ; under 

Justinian, xxi. 18. 
Greek lettei*s, their origin, ii. 24 ; their 

early forms, iv. 4 ; their changes, xii 

61. 
Guttural in the language, l 23, 29, 47 

u. 16. 

2Dd 
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THIED IKDBX: 



Hadramaut, embassy to, xxi. 8, 13 ; 

conquered by the Hexuinitse, zxi. 11. 
Hecate, a name for Isis, tt. 15. 
Heliopolis, Moses dwells there, ii. 8 ; its 

school, iv. 18, viii. 45; its obelisk, 

i. 19; visited by Plato, v. 42; 

by Strabo, xiii. 14. 
Hei'oopolis, bay of, crossed by Mows, ii. 

9 ; its head cut off, iv. 8 ; united by 

Trajan's canal, xv. 9. 
Hieroglyphics, their progress, i. 20 ; not 

native in Ethiopia, i. 41 ; the origin 

of the Hebrew letters, ii. 15; of Uie 

Greek, ii. 24 ; of the Phenician, iv. 

29 ; translated to Herodotus, v. 27 ; 

written on by Democritus, v. 84; 

neglected by Greeks, viii. 45, ix. 18 ; 

translated to Gerroanicus, ziii. 24; 

written on by Chseremon, xiii. 60 ; 

still used under Commodus, xvi. 4 ; 

the origin of some Coptic lettera, xvi. 

12 ; written on by Clemens, xvi. 13 ; 

by Hermapion, xviii. 12 ; by Hom- 

pollo, xix. 11. 
Homer, mentions Egypt, ii. 56, iii. 16 ; 

is read in public, viii. 49 ; a temple 

to, ix. 53, X. 39 ; his editors, x. 37 ; 

his Frogs and Mice, x. 39. 
Homeric pciets, xv. 46. 
Horoscope of nativity, xv, 34. 
Horse-races, in Alexandria, xv. 6 ; be- 
tween pngnns and Christians, xviii. 

63 ; in Antiuoopolis, xv. 14. 

Immoiitality of the soul, i. 38, v. SO ; 

tlie two forms of belief, v. 43 ; the 

belief shown in the mummies, xix. 7. 
India, visited by Dionysius, viii. 27 ; 

reached by the sea, x. 70 ; the route 

to, through Egypt, xiiL 45 ; a name 

fin: Ethiopia, xiii. 48. 
Iron, near Thebes, i. 10; in Cyprus, iii. 

15. 
Isis, ii. 54 ; her lament for Osiris, v. 

31, viii. 14 ; her pictui-es and temple 

in Rome, xiv. 25. 

Jertjbalem conquered by Shishank, hi. 
6; by Nebuchadnezzar, ir. 11; in- 
sulted by Philopator, ix. 42; falls 



under Syria, ix. 62; freed bj tlie 
Maccabees, x. 60 ; taken by Pompcf , 
xi.52. 

Jews in Goshen, l 45; their ntk 
through the desert, ii. 9, ir. 12; 
their laws compared wi& tk 
Egyptian, iii. 3 ; progress of ftw 
nation, ii. 59, 61 ; conqnerei ^ 
Necho, iv. 9 ; flee to E|^ nk 
Johanan, iv. 16 ; again in Goha, 
iv. 16 ; send up to Jerusalem at the 
feast, iv. 19 ; settle in Aknadrik 
vii. 39 ; the temple at Onion, x. 25; 
their importance, xi. 7; ilSl 
numerous in Goshen, xii. 14 ; tiwr 
citizenship disputed, xii. 3S; tk 
Therapeutse^ xiii. 26; their pne* 
cutions, xiii. 33; iheir prira^ 
confirmed, xiii. 41; their fentm- 
tions, xiii. 55 ; the temple at Onkn 
closed, but privileges confimHd, xir. 
13 ; they rebel against Trajan, n. 
12 ; against HadrUin, xv. 17. 

Jews, temple tax, its amount, ix. IS; 
remitttxi by Nerva, xv. 1; afu 
imposed, xv. 13 ; still levied, m 49. 

Judges, their number, iv. 42; tixir 
oath, ix. 30; their books, xl 44; 
undfu: Augustus, xiii. 2. 

King and Queen, game of, xv. 6. 

Labyrinth near Crocodilc^lls, L 14; 

described, v. 27. 
Lake of Moeris embanked, i. 13 ; its 

obelisk, i. 19; destroyed, xiii. 53; 

Bitter Lake, iv. 8; iv, 12, viii. 26; 

Lake Serbonis, iv. 12; Croeiyiile 

Lake, iv. 8, iv. 12, v. 14; like 

Mai*eotis, xiii. 14; Natron Lib, 

xviii. 57. 
Land, its rent and tenure, i. 44; tin 

acres once cultivated, iv. 49; tat 

cultivated, xxi. 51. 
Language, Coptic, its dialects, i. 23. 
Laws, iv. 42 ; Jewish, iii. 5; of iagt» 

tus, xiii. 3; above the will of thr 

emperor, xv. 3 ; of Justinian, xxi. 

18. 
length of a stadium, vii. 15,iXi 16; 
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of A schoBnos, xiii. 16 ; of a cubit, 

ir, 48, xiii. 13. 

ioTented, i. 20 ; B, D, R, the 
as P, T, L, i. 23 ; the guttural, 

i. 23 ; Hebrew, ii. 15; Greek, ii. 

24, ir. 29; B used for M, t. 33; 

KT used for D, ▼. 7; Coptic^ xri. 

12. 

Greek, written, xz. 21. 

yiii. 31, ix. 15, 52, xiii. 61. 
Library of the Memnoniuxn, ii. 32, vii. 

37. 
Libnoy of the Museum, founded, rii. 

17; enlarged by Philadelphua, viii. 

30 ; by Euergetes II., x. 75 ; burnt 

by Julius CflMur, xii. 7. 
Library of the Serapeum, xii. 40 ; its 

oobteuts, XT. 43; scattered under 

Tfaeodosins, xix. 4; burnt by the 

Arabs, xxi. 52. 
Library of Bishop George, xriii. 44. 
Linen, dothes, ir. 44 ; breastpUte, ir. 

44; whole armour, ix. 10; grown 

in the Delta, xiii. 49. 
Lituxgy of St. Mark, xvii. 32 ; of the 

Coptic churdi, xxi. 6. 

MACEDOiriASS of Alexandria, rii. 2. 

34. 
Magic studied, iii. 4 ; forbidden by the 

Jews, iii. 4; still studied, xr. 15; 

expbined, xr. 25; again forbidden, 

xniL39. 
Malta, its monuments and people, xiii. 

58. 
Manidieism, xrii. 53. 
Manuscripts, their materials, vii. 18, x. 

75, xiii. 49 ; how written, xv. 44 ; 

illuminated, xx. 29. 
Marriage with only one wife, i. 32; 

between Greek and Egyptian, vii. 

14; between brother and sister, r. 

6, X. 9, xi. 1, xii. 1; with sereral 

wives, xi. 45 ; marriage settlements, 

xiv. 2. 
Mathematics, geometry, riii. 33 ; hydro- 
statics, viii. 34; conic sections, ix. 

25 ; pneumatics and steam, x. 44 ; 

algebra and Diophantine problems, 

xix. 10. 



Measures of length, iv. 48, ix. 16, ziii. 

13. . 
Meats forbidden, pork, iii. 3 ; cow-beef, 

T. 31. 
Mandos, his worship, ▼. 17; rejected 

in Thebes, vii. 11; his temple at 

Hermonthis, xii. 26 ; at Talmis, xiii. 

19, XV. S6. 
Mechanical knowledge, i. 48. 
Mediators for sin, iv. 21. 
Medicine, in herbs, iii. 16 ; of Pam- 

philus, X. 41 ; of Aetius, xx. 22 ; of 

Aaron, xxi. 38. 
Memnonium, of Abydos, ii. 27 ; of 

Thebes, ii. 32. 
Memphis, kingdom of, i. 15, 25; its 

chief kings, iv, 1 ; city described, v. 

26 ; the readence of Euergetes, ix. 

13 ; held by the Persians, v. 20. 
MiUoinium of the Egyptians, v. 30 ; 

taught by Virgil, xiii. 20 ; by the 

Gnostics, XV. 22, xvii. 16; by the 

Church, zvii. 16. 
Mines, of gold, ii. 5, x. 68 ;. their 

produce, ii. 42; near Berenice iu 

Nubia, iii. 21, v. 4, xi. 48; of copper 

near Sinai, i. 28, ii. 7, 45 ; in Cyprus, 

iii. 14, vii. 23; of emeralds, viii. 24, 

xix. 41. 
Miracles, pretended, iii. 4 ; by ApoUo- 

nius, xiv. 7 ; by Vespasian, xiv. 9 ; 

St. Jerome's opinion of, xiv. 8 ; not 
, quoted to support Christianity, xv. 

54 ; by the monks, xviii. 31 ; tlie 

belief explained, xviii. 33. 
Mistakes, of Herodotus, v. 25 ; of the 

Greeks, viL 37 ; of Diodorus, xi. 3G. 
Mithra worshipped in Alexandria, xvii. 

52 ; his worship stopped, xviii. 43. 
Monks, pagan, viii. 29, x. 33, xi. 39, 

xiii. 28 ; Jewish, xiii 26 ; Christian, 

xvi. 11, xviii. 29. xxi. 25 ; visited by 

Rufinus, xviii. 59; from Italy, xix. 

31 ; of Mount Sinai, xix. 37 ; from 

Syria, xxi. 1. 
Months, their names, i. 22, ii. 16 ; the 

montii Hadrian, xv. 15. 
Mother and Child woishipped, xiv. 24 ; 

in Rome, xiv. 25. 
Mmnmies, early naade, 1. 38; with 
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mineral pitch from the Dead Sea, i. 
3 ; their physical characters, i. 3, 
vii. 14 ; mentioued by Herodotus, v. 
30 ; pledged for debt, xi. 43 ; blamed 
by Hieracas, xvii. 54 ; by St. Antony, 
xix. 7 ; praised by St. Augustin, 
xix. 7 ; furnish Christian relics, xix. 
17. 

Music, work on^ by. Ptolemy, xv. 35 ; 
by Alypius, xviii. 13; taught by 
Dioscorus, xviii. 48. 

Mysticism of Philo, xiii. 37 ; of the 
Egyptians, xv. 15, 21 ; of Oiigeu, 
xvi'. 37. 

Napata, capital of Ethiopia, i. 41, iii. 

19 ; ornamented by Thothmosis IV., 

ii. 18; by Tuhakah, iii. 28; by 

Amun Aseru, iv. 2. 
Kaucratis, its trade, iv. 24 ; its temples, 

iv. 25 ; its winters, xv. 45, 50 ; its 

school closed, xvi. 21. 
Nicene Creed, xviii. 6 ; repealed, xviii. 

18; re-enacted, XX. 12; repealed by 

the Henoticon, xx. 14, 15. 
Nile, its ovei-flow, i. 4 ; its winds and 

navigation, i. 5; is a god, i. 8, ii. 

54; its tributaries, iii. 19; the 

Canopic branch is the god, iii. 17 ; 

its mouths shallow, vi. 7; fordable 

below Memphis, vii. 7 ; bribed with 

gold for its blessings, viii. 29 ; 

opinions as to its overflow, x. 69; 

its sources unknown, x. 69 ; height 

of its rise, xiii. 13, xv. 33, xvi. 2 ; 

supposed to rise in India, xiii. 48; 

its waters saci*ed, xiv. 25; coloured 

at midsummer, xvi. 28 ; worehipped 

in the fifth century, xix. 43. 
Nineveh, iii. 23; copies the Egyptian 

fashions, iii. 23 ; its fall, iv. 9. 
Nubia, iii. 19, xiii. 16; explored, xiii. 

65 ; given up to the Nobatse, zvii. 

39. 
Nubians, the old Egyptian race, xvii. 

39, XX. 6, 
Numbers, their properties among the 

Jews, xiii. 26 ; among the Gnostics, 

xvi. 16 ; used for initial letters, xv. 

65. 



Oasis of Ammon, t. 13, tI 9. 

Oasis, Western, xiii. 66. ■ 

Oasis, the Great, t. 13; ^.i^4 

banishment, xiz. 30; its fertibtj, 

xix. 41. 
Oath, by Osiris, yiii 29; by }m,m, 

21 ; CIeopatra*8, xii. 45. 
Obelisks in Thebes, i. 47 ; how nkd, ' 

i. 48 ; removed to Alexandria, TnL 

66, xiu. 22 ; to Constantinople, Xfi. 

12 ; to Rome, xiiL II, xviii. 12; it 

Auxum, xxi. V7, 
Offering? for the dead, iiL 3, x. 33. 
OgJoad, of the Jews, viii. 59 ; of tk 

Christians, xv. 23. 
Olives gi-ow wild, xiii. 53. 
Ophir, or the Golden Berenice^ b. 42, 

ii. 61, viii. 28, X. 68, xi. 48. 
Osiris, his fiimily, i. 8,- ii. 54; his 

birthplace, ii. 11; his barial-iteei, 

ii. 54, iv. 35, viii. 29; his tit 

natures ridiculed, iv. 28; diriM 

into two persons, vii. 16. 
Obsidian, xiii. 50 ; imitated, xiii 23. 

Paganism, revived, xviii. 42; ezpirio^ 
xviii. 49 ; persecuted, xix. 5 ; imitiH 
xix. 7 ; suppressed, xxL 24. 

Paintings, iu tombs, i. 38, ii. 4, Tii 
54 ; in Alexandria, vii. 55, 69, u. 
29; by Apdles, vii. 55, 69; the 
coloui-s usec^ iv. 56. 

Palmyra, its rise, xvii. 7. 

Papyrus, vii. 18, x. 75; copied i» 
architecture, viii. 29 ; its kinds ud 
uses, xiii. 49 ; thin papyrus or papci; 
xix. 34. 

Parchment invented, x. 75. 

Pay, of a labourer, i. 27 ; of a kiag'i 
tutor, viii. 38 ; of a painter, rifl* 
53; of a physician, viii. 72; of * 
genei-al, ix. 72 ; of a commandeMft* 
chief, ix. 72 ; of an officer, x. 32; rf 
a professor, x. 73 ; of a sophist, ni 
21 ; soldieiV prize money, xiL 50. 

Payment to the Athenians, v. 20; ti 
the Achaians, viii. 61 ; to CleomnMi 
ix. 14; royal bribe, xi. 55, 61, ii>>- 
1. 

Pelusium, its Asiatic popolatioo, & 
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27 ; a station for the fleet, iv. 4, v. 

44; its people sailoi-s, xiii. 61. 
Prarsecation of the Chil^^tians, under 

Sevei-us, xvi. 22 ; under Decius, zvii. 

1 ; under Diocletian, xvii. 44. 
Pefsians, their rise under Cyrus, iv. 32 ; 

conquer Asia Minor, iv. 32 ; conquer 

Cyprus, iv. 33 ; conquer £g7pt> iv. 

37 ; bring in nevr gods, v. 33, 34 ; 

are defeated by the Greeks, v. 56 ; 

defeat the Romans, xvi. 43 ; invade 

Egypt, XX. 26 ; conquer Egypt, xxi. 

36 ; are defeated by the Ai-abs, xxi. 

39. 
Petra described, vii. 29 ; resists Deme- 
trius, vii. 31 ; oonqueied by Trajan, 

XT. 7 ; lost under Valens, xviii'. 64. 
Phalanx, employed by the Egyptians, 

iv. 32 ; described, ix. 69 ; defeated 

by the Romans, ix. 68. 
Pharos island, a shelter for ships, iii. 

16 ; foi*ms the harbour of Alexand; ia, 

▼i. 7 ; its liglithouse, vi. 17, viii. 22 ; 

is repaired, xx. 31; no longer an 

island, xxi. 51. 
Pheiiicians, in the Delta, i. 33, 34, xiii. 

62 ; are expelled, i. 35. 
Phoenix explained, xiii. 54 ; returns to 

earth in the year of Rome, 800, xiii. 

54 ; at the end of the Sothic period, 

XV. 32 ; in the yeai* of Rome, 1100, 

xviii. 37. 
Phils island, viii. 29 ; temple of Isis, 

viii. 29 ; temple of Athor, x. 55 ; 

obelisk, x. 67; its population, xiii. 

14. 
Philistines, in the time of Rameses IL, 

ii. 36 ; of Rameses ill., ii. 48. 
Physicians, vii. 60, xv. 3 ; in the army, 

XT. 38. 
Pistis-Sophia, xix. 32. 
Platonism in Son of Sirach, z. 62 ; in 

Philo, xiii. 37 ; in Justin, xv. 27 ; in 

Athenagoras, xv. 30 ; in Clemens, 

xvi. 15 ; in Ammonius and Plotiuus, 

xvi. 35. 
Plumlity in unity, ii. 50, 54, 7v. 23, 

xvi. 7; denied by tlie Jews, viii. 

59 ; and by Athenagoras, xv. 30. 
PopulatioD of Egypt, ii. 41, iv. 49 ; 



under Auletes, zi. 47 ; under Vale- 
lian, xvii. 6; under Hei-aclius, xxi. 
45. 

Porphyry, qilariies, viii. 24; for sta- 
tues, xiii. 50 ; columns, xvii. 21. 

Priesthood, ii. 45 ; its four orders, iv. 
46 ; their books, xvi. 6 ; their duties, 
ii. 33 ; their dwellings, ii. 33 ; vui. 
29. 

Price of a hoi*se, of a chariot, ii. 37 ; of 
corn, z. 32, xxi. 20 ; of tin, xxi. 
20. 

Pricks on the skin forbidden by tn« 
Jews, iii. 3 ; used by the kings, ix. 
4I,xi. 2. 

Procession, under Thothmosis 111., ii. 
4 ; under Philadelphus, viii. 3, &c. 

Prophecy forbidden, xviii. 39. 

Proverbs, vii. 29, xi. 41, xiii. 16, 37, 
xiv. 23, XX. 6. 

Provinces, under Theodosins, ziz. 44, 
45 ; under Justinian, zxi. 18. 

Ptolemals built, vii. 13; its size, xiii. 
14 ; its church, xix. 27. 

Py^mids, at Cochome, i. 18 ; at Mem- 
phis, i. 15, 27, U. 2, V. 27, xi. 37 ; 
at Napata, i. 39. 

Quarries of limestone, i. 26 ; granite 
i. 40 ; syenite, ii. 22 ; basalt, iv. 6 ; 
porphyiy, xiii. 47. 

Queen i*egcnt, ii. 18; regnant, i. 31, xi. 
1, 30, 59, xii. 1 ; consort^ her main- 
tenance, iv. 30. 

lUCES of men, i. 3, vii. 14, xi. 7, xxi, 

57. 
Religion, described, i. 8, ii. 54, v. 29, 

xi. 39 ; attacked by tlie Persians, v. 

33, 53; allowed by Alexander, vi. 

12 ; i-estoicd under Ptolemy, vii. 11; 

copied by the Rtiraans, xiii. 20, xiv. 

26 ; becomes mora i-etineii, xiv. 23 ; 

becom(« monotheistic, xv. 21, xvi. 7. 
Religious books, xi. 44, zvi. 6, 8, xvii. 

17, xviii. 13. 
Religious wars, about the bull, zv. 14 ; 

about the axxxKliles, ziv. 21 ; about 

the dogs and fish, xiv. 22 ; oontmuf 

in the tbuith century, xviii. 49. 



TtnBi> index: of subjecib. 



Women, Uwr IrPBlmmt, t. SI ; mrg 
piisstmo, i. 32 ; bid quwiu nigunt, 
i, 29, ri, 1, 80, 59, ni. 1, mi, 
21, 33. 

Writings IM kind), Egjptinn, iri. 13; 
Greek, ir. 44; with illi ' 
IX. 29; orUouDtSioai, 



dap, V. 30 ; 



h«|»™, 



cled bf Sofiigfves lii 
;si; me com-clion omeied, no. 
4; its hieroglf pliic, liii. M; Iw 
used in dales, iit. 3 ; xvi. 30; it' 
by the astianDmers, lii. ID •» 
Calmdar, Montis, Wttk); mpeJ , 
by the Babjlooiaiu, iii. 23. 

Z(UH, He Taait. j 

ZodL-ic of the Memnonium, ii. St. >. S; 
of Deitdera, liii. 23 ; oT LilDfaTi^ . 
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Tgab, it« threa leaKiiii, 
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corrected by tin j: 
;led by Soiigme 
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Edwards. With a Portrait. \_Ready. Seep. 8. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Edited by Robina Napier. 

C/« the press. 
The Works of Flavius Josephus. Whiston's Translation. Revised 

by Rev. A. R. Shilletq. M.A. With Topographical and Geographical Notes 
by Sir C. W. Wilson, K.C.M.G. [In the press. 

Hoffmann's Works. Translated by Lieut.-Colonel Ewing. Vol. II. 

[In the press. 

North's Lives of the Norths. 

Pascal's Thoughts. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. [In the press, 

Bjomsen'a Arne and the Fisher Lassie. Translated by W. H. 

low. [In the press. 

Apollonius Rhodius. The Argonautica. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge. 
Racine's Plays. Translated by R. B. Boswell. 

For forthcomivs Volumts ' ~^LECT LIBRARY, seep, 24. 
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32a Vili. aty.Gd, ea:h, excepting thvt marked tlierudte. (57/. i, 



ADDlSOira Work!. Nous cf Buboi 



. if Bubop 

Shon Mamoir, Ponnit, uhI B 

PImUi cf Meilili. t Tok ^-S. ^ 



ALFIESI'8 TrkgedlM. In Sn^uli 
Viae. WUh Not™, Aimmanw, «na In- 
tradaaim,b7E.A.Ba>MB|,CB. aTiilc. 
J/.S. 

AMEBICAJI FOBTBT. — Sti Patbj 

BAGOH'B Mor&l uid BiatorlOAl 
^POTkB] Indodinff EuaTt, Apophlh^mi, 
Wudom of the Andnti, Nsw Atludi, 
Hodiy VII., Hmrv VIII., Elisboth, 
HsDiv Prince of WiJh, HiUoiT of GnU 
BriUUj JuUiu CHH.mnd AonuLni Cnm. 
With Cnlidl ud Bionphical InODdoc- 
tioD and NoUi br J. Dan;, M -A. Pca^ 
tnit U.S. 
Sita^ PUlawtUemi LOn^, 



pnviH M»»., BroKlBdM, ftc. Edit, bj 

6, Bell. If. S. 
BEAUMOHT 

Selectioiu. V 

by Leich Hunt 
BECKHAira (J.) BUtory of InTau. 

tioDs, DiicovBria, aad Ongizia- With 

PoTtniu of Beckmann and Jamea WatL 

ivoli. if.S. 
BELL (OobUTti.—Se* BailaJt, Ctn»r, 

BOBWBLL'I UA of Jabnfan, with 
the TOUR in Itu HEBRIDES and 
JOHMSONIAHA. Nav Bditioa, with 
Notei and Appaodico, bv Uu Rev. A. 
Napier, H.A., Trinilx Collaft, Cam- 
bridge, Vicai of HoUibara, XiUtor of Iba 
Cambndce Edition ef tba ' Tbaldogical 
W«kifc< Banoir.' With Fnadviac* to 
aachtol. «Ti>i>. ir^. 

BBBMBB'S (ProdMite) Works. 
TnB*.brU,Ho«itL Pocolt. 4«di. JIU. 



BBDrX 



X ffl. T.) Bttl J BncUali UUra< 
(towidin. Bv Bernhutl Ten Blink. 
11. by Jfiot H. U. Kennedy, if. S. 



ij Ihun Hilton to Kirica 



BROWBB'B (SIT ThonutJ) Worki. 

Edit, by S. Wilkin, irith Dr. Tobuoo'i 
Life of BiowDb Ponnit. 3 mb. 

BUBIES'S Worka. 6 toIl if. S. 

— - SpaMhM on Oio Tmpfnhminit 



I Appcndi 



• by 



LEB'S (Bp.) AnsloKr of Ball- 

gion; Katoral and Repealed, to the Coo- 
iiinidaB uid Conne of Nature j with Tiro 
Diiaartatiooi on IdcntitT and vlitoa, and 
FiftvD SgrmonL Vfih Introdncllaiii, 
Notea, and Haoudr. Portnit. Jf. S. 

CtX&Km LnaUd, « tho Dimvaiir 
of India- An Epic Poem. Tnu. from 
tba PortDineae, with DiiiartUiMi, Hia. 
torical Skaldi, and Lif^ by W. J. W^lm, 



iTs. 



^ Biaddalonl. 

DouinioQ- TranL 



by AlbvddaR 

OASREta Tha OonBtar-RavaloUon 
In England for tha Re-euabliihoHDI M 
Popiry under CbariH II. and Juna II.. 
by Aimand Cvrel ; with Fox*! Hift«y H 

iUB« II. and Lmi Lcaudale'i Uamob gl 
■meall. P«tnii of Canal. 

Sm Ptf, ** 'Am. 



BOHirs LIBRARIBS. 



OABTV Dukte. The VUlon of I 
Parguorr.aDdPiusdisK. Trans, by »«"■ 
H. F, Cwy, M.A. WElh Life, Chronolo. 
Eical Viewnf hit Age, NolES, and Indti 
' - op!t NainH. Pon™u. JV. ^. . . 

wiifi uddition^ 



of Proper ^ 

Thi!i>tl.>-uL, 
Mr. Cary'i \aas. cc 

CBUJm (BeDTennto). Meniolii of, 



J. P. Carpaui. 






Tians. 
CERTANTES' Oalitteii. 
Romande. Trans. by G. W.J, Gyll. N.S. 

Exemplary Hovsls. 

W. K. KiUy. N. S. 

Don QnlXDte da la Hancba. 



",' Ad Atlas of the pLani of Mjd- 
borougb-s smpaigu, 4I0. lol. 6d. 
HlotoiT of the Hanae ofAiutrti, 

From Ihe FoundBtion of Ihe Monani.bj 
KhodoEpb of Hdp^bnrgh (0 the Dbiii of 
Leopold II., 121S-1703. By Arcbdn- Con. 
With Continimlinn iVom tbc Acixs^ioiiDf 
Franc[3 1. ED the REVolution of A& 
i Portraits. 4 vol!. 
CUmnNaHAU'S Uvu of the mort 
Eminent BriiUh Pflinlcra, With Nolo 
" J. "" "<= y ra. esloa jvBi, 

DEFOE'S ITOTelB and MlBceUaneaiu 
Worlis, With Prefaces and Notes, b- 
cludiDg (bcue attributed lo Sir W. ScoH. 



OI.ASSIC TALES, c 



ODLESIDOE'S (S. T.) FHan 

□f E»;ayi on Morals, Politic 
gion Portiail. A'. S. 



ly J- MacgregDr, M-F, 
DTnO-OP'S Hiatory of Flctton. With 



Failh and Ihe Com 
Edition, revised. 
TaMe-Talk and Omalana, By 



ConlaininB ch 



Blographla Uterarla; or, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of my Literary Life 
and OpinioDj; with Two Lay Sennons. 
N.S. 

^— MlicellanleB, fstbetlc and 



POBTER'a (John) Lllta and Corra- 

indence. Edit, by J. E. Eyland. For- 

it. J vols. N.S. 

Lectures at Broadmead Cbapel, 



CONDE'S History of tlie Damlnlon 



COWFER'SComplete Works, FoeE 



— Essays ; On Decision of Cbane- 

self:°oo the epithet Ron^tiT; "on X 
avenion nf Men of Taste la Ennieliol 



lion of ChiislUniiy 
~ EBsa^ on the 

'ieces. N.S. 
- Foster 



■1. by H. G. Bohn. N. S. 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 



FOX (Rt. Hon. C. 3,)^Sm CarttL 

GIBBON'S Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. Complete and unabridged, 
with variorum Notes: including those of 
Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and others. 7 vols. 2 Maps and Portrait. 

GOETHE'S Works. Trans, into English 
by E. A. Bowring, C.B., Anna Swanwick, 
Sir Walter Scott, &c. &c. 13 vols N, S. 

Vols. I. andll. — ^Autobiography and An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol. III.— Faost. Complete. 

Vol. IV. — Novels and Tales : attaining 
Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werther, 
The German Emierants, The Good Wo- 
men, and a Nouvelette. ^ 

Vol. V. — ^Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol. VI. — Conversations with Eckerman 
and Soret. 

Vol. VII. — Poems and Ballads in the on- 

E'nal Metres, including Hermann and 
orothea. 

Vol. VIII.— G5tz von Berlichingen, Tor- 
gmato Tasso, Egmont, Iphigenia, Clavigo, 
Wayward Lover, and Fellow Culprits. 

Vol. IX. — WUhehn Meister's Travels. 
Complete Edition. 

Vol. X. — Tour in Italy. Two Parts. 
And Second Residence in Rome. 

VoL XI. — Miscellaneous Travels, Letters 
from Switzerland, Camp^en in France, 
Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 

VoL XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, 
with Biography and Notes. 

Vol. Xll I .—Correspondence with Zelter. 

^— Correspondence with Schiller. 
a vols.— vS"// Schiller, 

GOLDSMITH'S IVorkf. 5 vols. N,S. 

Vol. I. — Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Letters. 

Vol. II.— Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol. III.— The Citizen of the World, 
Polite Learning in Europe. 

V(J. IV. — Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
Essays. 

Vol. v.— Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 

GREENE, MARLOIV. and BEN 

iONSON (Poems oQ. With Notes and 
[emoirs by R. Bell. N. S, 

OBEGORT'S (Dr.) The Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

GRimrS Honsehold Tales. With the 
Original Notes. Trans, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. a 
vols. N.S. 



GUIZOT'S History of Representative 

C^venunent in Europe. Trans, by A. R. 
Scoble. 

English Revolntlon of 1640. From 

the Accession of Charles I. to his Death. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portrait. 

History of Civilisation. From the 

Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Works and 
Remains. Memoir by Dr. Gregory and 
Essay by J. Foster. Portrait. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan— The 
Sheikh of Alexandria — The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 
N.S, 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 3 vols. N. S. 

Vol. I.— Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 

Vol. II. — Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with Seven Gables. 

Vol. III. — Transformation, and Blithe- 
dale Romance. 

HAZLITT'S (W.) Works. 7 vols. N, S. 
Table-Talk. 

The Literature of the Age of 

Elizabeth and Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays. N. S. 

English Poets and English Comio 

Writers. N. S, 

The Plain Speaker. C>pinions on 

Books, Men, and 'Dungs. JV. S. 

— Round Table. Conversations of 
James Northcote, R.A. ; Characteristics. 
N,S. 

Sketches and Essays, and Winter- 
slow. N, S. 

Spirit of the Age{ or, Contem- 
porary Portraits. To which are added 
Free Thoughts on Public Afiairs, and a 
Letter to William Gifford. New Edition 
by W. Carew HazUtt. N. S. 

HEINE'S Poems. Translated in the 
original Metres, with Life by E. A. Bow- 
ring, C.B. N.S. 

Travel-Pictures. The Tour in the 

Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, to- 
gether with the Romantic School. Trans, 
by F. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 
N,S. 

HOFFMANN'S Works. The Serapioa 
Brethren. Vol. I. Trans, by Lt.-Col. 
Ewing. N. S. iVoL II. in the preu. 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



HUOO'S (Victor) Dramatic Works. 

Hernani — RuyBlas— TheKing's Diversion. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slons. N.S. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Collected by 

H. L. Willuuns. ^,S, 

This volnme ocmtains contributions from 
F. S. Mahonev. G. W. M. Rej^olds, 
Andrew Lang^ £dwin Arnold, Mrs. Newton 
Crosland, Miss Fanny Kemble, Bishop 
Alexander, Prof. Dowden, &c. 

EniNOART : its History and Revo- 
lution, with Memoir of ELoasnth. Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoirs 

of. By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
graphy, and the Siege of Tjtthom House. 
Portrait. N, S. 

IRVING'S (Washington) Complete 

Works. z5 vols. N. S, 

— ~ Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre £. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. N» S, 

JAMES'S (Q. P. R.) Lifts of Richard 

Coeur de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustus, a vols. 

Louis XIV. Portraits, a vols. 

JAMESON (Mrs.) Shakespeare's 

Heroines. Charactensdcs of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. AT. S, 

JEAN PAUL.— iS'M RickUr. 

JONSON (Ben). Poems ot^—SeeGretni, 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With WoodfaU's 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
similes of Handwriting, a vols. If, S, 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. In English 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
Elizur Wright. N. S. 

LAMARTINE'S The Giron<lista« or 

Personal Memoirs of the Patriots 01 the 
French Revolution. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 3 vols. 

The Restoration of Monarchy 

in France (a Sequel to The Girondists). 

5 Portraits. 4 vols. 

The French Revolution of 1848. 

6 Portraits. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Ella and Eliana. 

Complete Edition. Portrait. N. S, 

-~— Specimens of English Dramatic 

Poets of the time of Elizabeth. Notes, 
with the Extracts from the Garrick Plays. 
N.S. 

— Talfdnrd's Letters of Charles 
Lamb. New Edition, by W. Carew 
Hailitt. 9 vols. AT. S, 



LANZI'S Hi8tor7 of Fainting in 

Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the x8th 
Centuij. With Memoir of die Author. 
Portraits of Raffaelle, Titian, and Cor- 
regno, after the Artists thonsdves. Ttaos. 
bjTT. Koscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPFENBERGPS England nnder tht 
Ando-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A. a vols. AT. S, 

LESSINGPS Dramatic Works. Com- 

Elete. By E. BelL M.A. With Memoir 
y H. Zimmem. Portrait. 3 vols. N, S, 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Anaeots. 
Frontispiece. AT. .9. 

LOCKE'S Philosophical Works, con- 
taining Human Understanding, with Bidiop 
of Worcester, Malelnranche's Opinioos, Na* 
tural Philosophy, Reading and Stndy. 
With Preliminary Discourse, Analyas,and 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait, a vols. 

— - Life and Letters, with Eztiactsfiram 
his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCKHART (J. O.ySM Bums, 

LONSDALE (Lord)d-^«r Carrgl 

LUTHER'S Table-Tttlk. Txans.byW. 
Hazlitt With Life by A. Chafanen, and 
Luther's CATBduSM. Portrait after 
Cranach. A^, S. 

Antobiograph7^->S'M MickeleU 

MACHIAVELLI'S History of Flo- 
rence, Thb Prince, Savonarcda, Historical 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. N, S, 

MARLOWE. Poems otm—SeeGruiu. 

MARTINEAIPS (Harriet) History 

of England (including Historyof the Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 vols. N, S, 

MENZEL'S History of Germany, 
from he Earliest Period to the Crimean 
War. Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET'S Autobiography of 

Luther. Trans, by W. Haditt. With 
Notes. AT. S. 

The French Revolution to the 

Fhght of the King in 1791. AT. .9. 

MIGNET'S The French Revolntleiif 

from 1789 to 18x4. Portrait of Naockoa, 
N, S. 

MILTON'S Prose Works. With Pm> 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. St. 
John, and Index. 5 vols. 

BilTFORD'S CMUm) Our Vfllsgs. 
Sketches of Rural Chaamcter sad SoeoeiT* 
a Engravings, a vols. AT. S, 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 



MoLiere ft£ can ba given,' — Acatiemy. 
MOIfTAOU. Letten and Works of 

lidy Mary Worllty Montagu. Lord 
Whanicl[ffes Third Edition. Ediltd hy 



UONTEBQinEU'S Spirit of Lawi. 

Revised Edition, with D'Alembert'i Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir, i volt. If. S. 

REAKDBB (Dr. A.) Hlitoty of the 
Chrisiiiin kclTgion and Chnrch. Train, by 
J. ToRcT. Wi[H Sbort Memw. lo voli. 

Life of JeiDB Ohiiat, In iti Hln- 

Tho Planting and Tr&lulfiB of 

the Chriiiian Chnrcb by iht Apostles. 



nirea on tha BlBtOTT of 

n DoBinas. Tnuis. by J. E. Ry. 

Memorisla ol Chrlrtlui Life In 

thf Early ind Middle Aga; Including 
Light in Dark Places. Tram, by J. C 

OCKLET (B.) Hlatorr of the Sbts- 

and EgypL Comprising tha Lives of 
Mohammed and hT. Sncc«™, to the 
DeathofAbdaltnelik, the Eleventh Colipb. 
B/ Simon Octley, B.D., Prof, of Arabic 
in Univ. of Cambridge. Ponndt of Mo- 

PEKCY'S Rellqiiea of Andent Eng- 

liJi Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songi, 
and othfr Pieces of our emlier Poet!, with 
some few of later date. With Euay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary, ■ vok. 

PHILIP DB COamNEB. Hsmolri 



■nd Notes by A. R. Scohli. Porctaili 

l^UTARCB'S LITEa. Ne-ly Trani- 
laied. (ith Notes and Life, by A 
Stewart, M.A.. lata felloiir of IWuiiy 
College, Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A. 



Kith Piotasuntlsm in the ifith snd t;i)i 
:enturies. Trans, by E, Foster. Portrait! 
rf Julius II. (after Raphael), Innocent X. 
after Velasqilel), and Oemant VII. (atla 
ritianj. 3 vols, N.S. 
~ BlatDT7 of Berrta. Trans, by Mn. 



p. A. Aabworth. tranilator of Dr. Gneiit'i 
'HistoiyoflheEnglishCoaatitutioD.' .V.J'. 

REUHONT (Alft^d dal.^Tn Lara/ai. 

B£TNOLD3'(8tr J.) Llterar; Works. 

With Memoir and Remarks by U. W. 

Beechv- ivoU. ^r.s. 
BICHTER (Jean Panl). Leyana, 

AlltobiOKiai)liy,and a short Memoir. A/.S. 
Flower, Fmlt.andTIlomPlaoea, 

or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siebenkses. Translated by Alex. Ewiog. 

comptele Englitb V. 
— ,1 Life of ■ 

iJ Docntnenl 



) de'Medld, called 'Tha 
Copyrichl Notes, 
With Memair of 



Poems, Lctlcn, &c 
BDSSIA, Biatorr of, tram tbo 

earliest Period to the Crimenn War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 1 voli. 
SCHILLER'B Work& 7 voli. /f. S. 

Vol.1.— Histoiy of the Thirty Yean' War. 
Rev. A. 1. W. Morrison. M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. II.~History of the Revolt in the 
Nethetlandu, the I'rials uf Counts Enmont 
and Horn, the Si^e i>f Antwerp, and the 
UisEurbanceof France preceding the Reign 
if Henry IV, Tnuislaled by Rev. A. J. W. 



—Maty Smart. MtU 



Maid of Ot- 



sina. A. Lvlge, M.A 
Use of the Chorq. i: 



Tragedy (a shon 



nelriua-,-Gbost Seer — Sport 



heedura Martin, K.C.B., I 



BOHlfS LIBRARIES. 



BCHOJiEH and GOETHE. Corra- 

With Short Males hy L. Dora ScWiu. 



Longuagc. By A. J. 'f 
TbeHlatorrorUUratuie.Aai 

The Philosophy orSlatorT, 1 

MemairandPartrail. 

Modern Hlstoryj with the Leciim 

Btginning of 

m1 r. h. w 



??9f-"i 



r.L'^o! 



Gothic Archite 



Jk A^, on Sholupcare, 

Brautiful, and o^ the E^oEuagA and Wi 

doin of the Indians. By E. ]. MillingtoD. 
SCBIiEOEIi <A. W.) Dramatle Art 

raoii by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrail. 
SCHUMAmr (Robert), His Life anil 

Worts, By A. R^tsstnann. Tram, by 

A. L. Alger. JV. S. 
Early Letters. Translaied by May 

Herbert, N.S. 
SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatlo Art. 

I'hc Hi.iory and Character of ^hnlopeare's 

Play!, ByBr. H. Uhici. Tians. by L. 

SHERIDAN'S Dramatlo Worka. With 
Mciimit Portrait [after Reynolds). N. S. 
8KEAT [Rev. W. yr.i—Sci ClmiKir, 
slSMQinirs Hldtory of tbe Lttera,- 

tnreoftheSouthofEurope. With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roacoe. Portraits of 



Spanuh, and Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Caty Btld othas. 
SMITB'S (Adorn) The Wealth of 
Nations. An Inquiry iolo the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted Frotn the Sixth 



SMITH'S (Adam) Theor; of Uon) 
Sentiments : with Essav on the Rist Fa- 
Critical Memoii 



niation of Languagt 

by Duitald Stewart. 

SMYTH'S IProfei 

Modem History ; ft 



r] Leotnici 

the cTosr^lhe 



of da 



a vols. 



— ;■ Lectnrea on the French Revtila- 

UU'^l'alcd Library) I/tlitm. 
STURM'S Mornlnr GoDunimlntf 

with God, or DcFotionai Meditations ia 

Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A 
BTILLT, Memoira of the Dnk* at, 

Prime Minister to Henry the Grot. Wili 



lartB of Devotion fitted to all Ooautu. 
Portrait. N.S. 
THIEHRT'S CObqaoBt of EneluidliT 
the Normatis; its Ciai'n.. and i.s T/in*- 

Sy'w'HSlitl.''^iL 



TROYE'a (Jean 1 



Loir. 1 P^ 



ULRICI (Dr.)— ^« S/uitufinn. 
TASABI. Lima oftbe moat Emlnell 

trait. 6 volt, Vol.vi. beinganadditici 

VolumeofNolcsbyJ. P. Kchter. N.S. 
WERNER'S Templara tn Cnmli. 

Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis. A'. S. 
WESLEY, the Llfta of, and tbe BW 

and Progress of Methodism. By Rohat 

WHEATLET. A Rational ninitl^ 
tion of the Bmk of Common E^^yer, beiijf 
the Substance of everything Liturgical ■ 



TODNB (Arthorj Travela In Franc*. 
Edited hy Miss Betham Edwaris. With 



BISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 



HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

22 Volumes at ^. each. (5Z. los, per set,) 



ETELTITS Diar^ and Correspond- 

dence, with the Pnvate Correspondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
4 vols. N. S. AS Engravings (after Van> 
dyke, Lely, Knetler, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B. — ^This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 

PEFYS' Diary and Correspondeno*. 

With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4 vols. A^. S, With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 

Eavings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
olbein Kneller, &c.). 



JESSE'S Memolrt of the Conrt of 

England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 7 vols. Witn Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.), 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 
NU GENT'S (Lord) Memorials of 

Hampden, his Party and Times. With 

Memoir. za Portraits (after Vandyke 

and others). N, S. 
STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives of the 

gueens of England from the Norman 
oncjuest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
U.S. 

UfD of Mary Qneen of Soots. 

a Portraits, a vols. N. S. 
Lives of the Tudor and Stoart 

Princesses. With 2 Portraits. N. S. 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 Vols, at 5 J. eacA, excepting those marked otherwise, (3/. 19J. per set.) 



BACON'S Novnm Orgamun and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 

BAX. A Handbook of the History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant's 
* Prolegomena.' 5*. A^. S. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the Soiences. 

An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Court at Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ' The Life of (joethe.* 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
2 vols. N. S, 

HEOEL'S Philosophy of History. By 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT'S Critique of Pore Reason. 
By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. N. S. 

— Prolegomena and Metaphysical 

Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
paphy and Memoir by £. Belfort Bajc. 
Portrait. N. S. 



LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

MILLER (ProfBBSor). History Philo- 
sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Romaa £mi)ire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 3^ . 6d. each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 

Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and on the Will in Nature. Trans, from 
the German. 

SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. 
N.S. 

Vol. I.— Tractatos Theok>gico-Politicus 
^Political Treatise. 

Vol. II.— Improvement of the Under* 
standing — Ethics — Letters. 

TENNEMANN'S Manna! of the His- 
tory of Philosophy. Trans, by Rev. A. 
Johnson, M.A. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

IS Vols, at 5 J. eacht excepting those marked otherwise, (3/. 13J. 6d, per set.) 

PHILO-JXTDfUS, "Works of. Tht 

Contemporary of Josephos. Thms. by 
C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 

PHIL08TORGIU8. EcdesUtftical 

History of.-^^ee Sozotnen, 

SOCRATES' Ecdeslastleal WalUaj* 

Comprising a History of the Chnrch firoa 
CoBstantine, a.d. J05. to the 38th y«araf 
Theodosius II. With Short Accoont of 
the Authcnr, and selected Notes. 

SOZOMEirs Ecdeslastleal nstory. 

A.D. 394-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re* 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclesiastical His 
TORY OP PHiLOSTORGiuSjas oMtomised by 
Photius. Trans, by Rev. E.Walfi]rd,MJL 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His. 
tones of the Church from A.D. 33a to Ae 
Death of Theodore of JAapsats^ A.a 
427 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. Widi 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S (Karl) Chronologleal 

Synopsis of the Four Gogpels. Thms. by 
Rev. Canon Venables. A. S, 



Introdnotioii to the Old 

Testament. By Friedrich Bleelc Trans, 
under the supervision of Rev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols. 
N,S. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S ReUgiOB of 

Protestants, y, td, 

EUSEBnrs. EoolMlastloal History 

of Eusebins Pamphilins, Bishop of Caesarea. 
Trans, by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

EVAGRIUS. EOstory of the Chnrch. 

—Ste Theodartt. 

HARD WICK. History of the Articles 

of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents fr<»n a.d. X536 to a.d. 16x5. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. N, S, 

EffiNRT'S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of Psalms. Numerous Woodcuts. 

PEARSON (Johnf D.D.) Exposition 

of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, M.A 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. N. S. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

35 Vols, at 5J. each. (8/. i^s^pertet.) 



ANOL043AXON CHRONICLE. — ^/« 

Bede. 
ASSER'S lafiB Of Alfred.— >?«« Six O, E, 

Chronicles. 
BEDELS (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 

History of England. Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

BOETHinS'S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Qossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which is added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres of Bobthius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vincim Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Fruntispiece. 3 vols. 



CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 

Contemporary Narratives of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devixes and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf ; and of the Crusade «t 
Samt Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
With Short Notes. lUuminated Frontis* 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER'S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

Customs, Present and Past. An Accoont 
of the various Games and Customs asso> 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged aconrdj^ to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. I^iseltoo 
Dyer, M.A 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTIHE. 

Comprising the Narratives of Arcnlfi 
Willibald, Bernard, Sswulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John MaundeviUe, 
De la Brocquiire, and Manndrell ; all un- 
abridged. With Introdoctioo and Notei 
by Thomas Wright. Map of Jenuaksk 
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ELLI8 (O.) SpedmeiiB of Early En- 
glish Metrical Romances, relatins; to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J . O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. lUiuninated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

ETHEL WERD, Chronicle ot.—See 
Six O, E. Chronicles, 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle oi.^^ee Six O, E, Chronicles, 

QBSTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

OILD AS. Chronicle ot.—See Six O, E. 

Chronicles, 

OIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' Histori- 
cal Wcnrks. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conq^uest of 
Ireland, bv Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

HENRT OF HUNTINODON'S HiM- 

tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from au old MS. 

INOULFEfS Ch]y>nicle8 of the Abbey 

<^ Croyland, urith the Continuation by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, witn 
Notes by H. T. RUey, B.A. 

KEIOHTLEys (Thomas) Fairy My- 

thologyi illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Cotmtries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. N, S. 

LEPSIUS'S Letters from Eg^pt, 

Ethioi»a, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added. Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egjrptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and T. B. Homer. Maps and Coloured 
^^ew of Mount BarkaL 

MALLET'S Northern Antiquities, or 

an Historical^ Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prosb 
Bdoa, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Abo an Abstract of the ' Eyrbyggia Saga ' 
by .Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 



MARCO POLO'S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit, by T. Wright. 

MATTHEIV PARIS'S English His- 
tory, from 1235 to 1273. By Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vols.— 
See also Roger of Wendover. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers of History, es]^ecially such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 
einnine of the World to a.d. 1307. By 
C D. Yonge. a vols. 

NENNinS. Chronicle of. ^ See Six 
O. E, Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS Vrr ALIS' Ecclesiastical 

History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Chronicle op St. Evroult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 

PAULFS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 
Great To whicn is appended Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius. With 
literal Translation interpaged. Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle o{,See Six O. E. Chronicles, 

ROQER DE HOVEDEN'S Annals of 

English Historv, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.D. 739 to A.D. I20I. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. a vols. 

ROQER OF WENDOVER'S Flowers 

of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. 123^, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. a vols. 

SIX OLD ENQUSH CHRONICLES : 

viz., Asser's Life of Alfred and the Chroni 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Kicluurd of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles. 
D.CL. Portrait ot Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBI7RT>8 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the E^liest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Pcpu- 
lai Tale* and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by B. Thorpe. 
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r Gretbel; or, G» 

oum Fairy Tales and Popular Storks, 
CTjataLning 42 Fazzy Tales. By Edor 
Tayior. Nameroas Woodcuts after Crmk- 
•hank and Ludvig Grinun. 31. 6i£ 

BOLBEnrs Dance of Death aid 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en* 

Eaved in facsimile, with Introductioo said 
eflcriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 7s. 6d, 

HOWrrrs (Mary) Pictorial Calen^ 

dor of the Seasons ; embodying Aikin's 
Calendar op Nature. Upwards clico 
Wuodcuts. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

nistoricnl, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Kniiravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE'S Aneodotet of Dogs. Wdi 

40 WvxHlcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others. .V. 6". 

•^ - With 34 additional Steel EngzaTinB 
after C*.vp*r, Landseer, &c. 7*. 62. X^. 

KINO'S CC yfn) Natnrml HIatory of 

V,t<iii« or Decorative Stones. Iliustrir 
tiotv». ctf. 

— Natural RLrtorj of 
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I^ODQE'S Portrait! of Dliutrloas 
Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 

Sraphicsu and Historical Memoirs. 340 
ortraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 

LONQFELLOWS Poetical IVorlDi, 

including his Translations and Notes. 34 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. N, S, 

— Without the Illustrations, 3*. 6d. N, S, 

— - Prose "Works. With x6 full-page 
Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 

niralist. Pc^ular IDescriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. N. S. 

MlRRTATS (Capt., R.NO Master- 
■an Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific, 
^ritten for Young People.) With 93 
ttoodcuts. 3J. td, N. S. 

——Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 

pVitten for Youn^ People.) Illustrated 
oySilbert and Dalziel. y. 6d, N. S. 

— ?irate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
tan for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Sisel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
iddR.A. y,6d. N.S, 

«— IHvateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Writen for Young People.) 8 Steel £n- 
ffrmgs. 3^. 6d. N. S, 

— Mtlers in Canada. (Written for 
Yonni People.) zo Engravings by Gilbert 
and SUziel. 3^. 6d. N. S. 

— Po»r Jack. (Written for Young 
Ptedtt) With x6 Illustrations after Clark- 
ton Staifield, R. A. 3^. (td. N. S, 

MUahipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page lUistrations. Small post 8vo. 3; . 6d. 

P«tr Simple. With 8 full-page Illus- 

txatkns. Small post 8vo. 3*. 6-/. N.S. 

lfAXWlLI.*S Victories of IVelling- 
ton and he British Annies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Pmraits. 

mOHAK. ANQELO and RAPHAEL, 
Xlidr Lnes and Works. By Duppa and 
Qnstrtnilb^e de Quincy. Portraits and 
Bngmviois, including the Last Judgment, 
and CsftAns. N. S. 

WBLLBn History of the Anglo- 
Sasons, 6»m the Earliest Period to the 
NonnanOnquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of SajDOQ fi-itain,and 12 Steel Engravings. 

WnLT€nn Poetical Works, with a 
Irani Notes by J. Montgomery, an 
to laradise Lost, Todd's Verbal 
to al the Poems, and Notes, xao 
Wood Bogavings. 2 vols. N, S, 



MXTDIE'S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 Plates of Eggs, a vols. N,S. 

With the Plates coloured, 7*. 6d. per voL 

NAVAL and MILTTART HEROES 

of Great Britain ; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6s. 

NICOLINPS History of the Jesuits : 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Trinmphs, 

and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERHTO'S History of the Rajces 

of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion ; with An Analytical Synopsis op 
THE Natural History of Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 Plates. 

With the Plates coloured, 7*. 6d. 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 

Modem Geography on a Poi>ular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, EnsUsh 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 150 Wood- 
cuts and 51 Maps. 6s. 

— — With the Maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Without the Maps, 3*. 6d. 

POPE'S Poetical "Works, including 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. 

Homer's Iliad, with Introduction 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman's Designs. N. S. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the Battlb 

OF Frogs and Mice,^ Hymns, &c., by 
other translators, including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman's Designs. N, S. 

Idfe, including many of his Letters. 

By R. Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Beraal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Passessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

With coloured Illustrations, xo*. 6d, 

PROUT'S (Father) Reliqnes. Edited 
hy Rev. F, Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with ^ the Author's last corrections ana 
additions. 21 Etchings by D. Madiae, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 5f . N, S, 
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RECREATIONS IN SHOOTINa. With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directionsfor the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ' Craven.' 62 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 

RENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re- 
vised by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 186 
Woodcuts. N. S. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 13 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

Without the Engravings, v« <5<^ 

ROME IN THE NINE T EENTH CEN- 

tury. An Account in 18x7 of die Ruins zi 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modem 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 3 vols. 

8HARP£(S.) The History of Egypt, 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, A. D. 640. a Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. N, S. 

SOUTHET'S Ufe of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson's 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, alter Birket Foster, &c. N. S. 

STARLINGPS (Miss) Noble Deeds of 

Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. N, S. 

STUART and REVETT'S Antiquities 

of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S British Warblers. ss.^Set 

Bechstein. 

TALES OF THE OENH ; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Trans, by Sir C. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 



TASSCVS Jerusalem Delivered. In 

English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H. Wifien. With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. N. S. 

WALKER'S Manly Exercises; coo- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Huntmg 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, or tbt 

Contemplative Man's RecreatioOj^ Intk 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With lie- 
moirs and Notes by £. Jesse. Also m 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 903 Woid- 
cuts. A^. S, 

— With 36 additional Engravings on Steel, 
^s, 6d. 

Lives of Donne, WottoB. Hoolsr, 

&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised by A H. Bollen, with a Mcoioir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowliof. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Sicrnatures, ftc. 
N.S. 



WELUNQTON, Lifts of. 

Materials of MaxweU. z8 



Fron the 
Sted En- 
gravings. 

Victories of.-^Se€ MaxwelL 

WESTROPP (H. M.) AHandhookof 

Archaeology, Egvptiain, Greek, Btmscan, 
Roman. ^ By H. M. Westropp. NjmenNK 
Illustrations, js. 6tL N. S, 

WHITE'S Natural History of Sd- 

bome, with Observations on vari«iis Piaits 
of Nature^ and the Naturalists' Cakadar. 
Sir W. Tardine. Edit., with Votes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portrais. N. S. 

With the Plates coloured, js^^d, N. S. 

TOUNQ LADY'S BOOK, The. A 

Manual of Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and 
Accomplishments, xaoo Woodout lUustn- 
tions. 7s. 6d. 

^— cloth gilt, gilt edges, gt. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 
102 Vols, at 5j. each^ excepting those marked otherwise. (25/. or. 6^ per set,) 

ANTONINUS (M. Anrdins), The 

Thoughts of. Translated Iteralhr, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and £^y on 
the Philosophy, by George Long, M.A 
3^. 6d, N, S, 



ASCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 

English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. H. S. 

— The Tragredles of. In Prose, with 
Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 3;. 6d. 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. His- 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Jovianus,Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7«. 64, 



AFULEIUS, The "Worbi of. Com* 

f rising the Golden Ass, Gcd of Socrates, 
'lorida^ and Discourse of Magic ^th 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psydie, 
and Mrs. Tighe's Psytjie. Frootii- 
piece. 
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ARISTOPHANBS' Gomedlei. Trans., 
with Notes and Extracts from Frere's and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hidde. 
Portrait. 9 vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S Nlcomachean Ethics. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 

•^- Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes^ Analyses, and Index, by E. 
Walford. ftl.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. GiUies. 

-— Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Inalysis, and Examination Questions, by 
iLev. John H. M'Mahon, M.A. 

— • History of Animals. In Ten Books. 
Tians., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Ciesswell, M.A. 

— Organon ; or, Logical Treatises, and 
Chelntroduction of Porph^ny. With Notes, 
Amlysis, and Introduction, bv Rev. O. 
F. Cwen, M.A. 3 vols. y. 6a. each. 

— Rietorto and Poetics. Trans., with 
Hobles' Analysis. Exam. Questions, and 
Notet, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

ATHBTJEUS. The Deipnosophlsts ; 
or, di« Banquet of the Learned. By C. D. 
YongQ B.A. With an Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Fngments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geosraphy. sa 

large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. j$. 6d, 

BlGN.^-^ee Theocritus, 

OJBSAl. Commentaries on the 

Gallic «id Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in- 
cluding iie complete Alexandrian. African, 
and Spaiish Wars. Trans, witn Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLI7S, Tlbnllns, and the Vl^ 

of Venus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. To which are 
added, Metrical Versions ^ by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frcmtispiece. 

CICERO'S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge, BA. 4 vols. 

^— On Omtory and Orators. With 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, MA. 

— On the Nature of the Gk>ds, Divi- 
nation, Fafe, Laws, a Republic, Omsul- 
ship. Trant., vrith Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 
BA. 

— — AoadenlcSy De Finibus, and Tuscu- 
Ian Qaestiois. Bv C. D. Vonse, B.A. 
With Sketdi of the Greek Philosophers 
■MiitioiMd ly Cicero. 



CICERO'S OvMonm^r-ConHnuetL 

Oflloes : or. Moral Duties. Cato 

Major, an Essay on Old A^e ; Laelius, an 
Essay on Friendship ; Sapio's Dream ; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait, v ^ 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. Trans., 
with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and QREEK 

Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. 

With Index Verbcmun (62a pages). 6«. 

— ^ Index Verb<Mrum to the above, with the 
QuoHtities and Accents marked (56 pages), 
ump cloth, zf . 

DIOQENES LAERTinS. Lives and 

Opinions ^ of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EFICTETUS. The Discourses of. 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his PhUo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A N, S, 

EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notes and In- 
troduction, by T. A Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait, a vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den- 
man, &C. 

GREEK ROMANCES of HeUodoms, 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz., The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Charidea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, MA. 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans, by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A Toeether with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimachus, 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 

HOMER'S niad. In Enelish Prose, with 
Notes by T. A Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

^— Odyssey* Hymns, Epigrams, and 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buckley, B.A 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A Buckley, B.A Por- 
trait. V* ^d, 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. By the 

Rev. C. W. King, M.A 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEFOS, and 

Eutropius. .Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, MA. 

JXHTENAL, PERSIUS, SUI.FICIA, 

and Lucilius. In Prose, with Notes, 
'Chronological Tables^ Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 

LIVY. The History ef Rome. Trans, 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols. Por- 
trait. 

LUCAN'S Pharsalia. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

LUCIAN'S Dialogues of the Oods, 

of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages), ^s. td. 

MOSCHUS.-%S'^^ Theocritus, 

OVID'S Works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

P AUSANIAS' Description of Greece. 

Translated into English, with Notes and 
Index. By Arthur Richard Shilleto, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 

PHALARIS. Bentley's Dissertations 

upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of ^sop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 

g ether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
am Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO'S "Works, Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 

— - Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modem editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 
9 vols. 

PLINY'S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

PUNY. The Letters of Pliny the 

Younger. Melmoth's Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosaaquet, M.A. 






PLUTARCH'S Morals. TheosophioJ 
Essays. Trans, by C W. King, M.A. N.S. 

Ethical Essays. Trans, by A. R. 

Shilleto, M.A. N,S. 

Lives. Seepage 7. 

PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, Literally translated by the Rev. ?. 
J. F. Gantillon, M.A., with metrical vcr* 
sions of Select Elegies by Nott and EltaD. 
2S. 6d, 

QUINTILIAN'S Institntes of Oratmy. 

Trans., with Notes and Biographiol 
Notice, by Rev. J. S. Wats<», M.A. 

2 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIVS 

Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watscm, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICnS. Newly 
translated by Aubrey Stewart, MA 
V. 6</. N. S. 

SENECA'S Minor W^orks. Tnuislated 
by A. Stewart, M.A. N.S. 

SOPHOCLES. The Tragediei of. In 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, aad Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO'S Greography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A, and H- C 
Hamilton. Copious Index, givitg Ancient 
and Modem Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 

Csesars and Lives of the Grunmariaos. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS. The "Works of. Trans., 

with Notes. 2 vols. 

TERENCE and PHJEDRUft. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To wh-'ch is added 
Smart's Metrical Version of Phaednis. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BIOK, MOSCHUS, 

and Tyrtaeus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arg;uments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A To 
which are appended the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Chapman. Portrait Df Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Petoponnesian 

War. Trans., with Notes by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait, a vols. y. 6a, each. 

TYB.TJEUS.—See Theocrit%s, 

VIRGIL. The Works tf. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Bioriaphical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Ibrtrait. 3f. U. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A.,andotIien. 
Portrait, in 3 vols. 



COLLEGIATE SERIES AND SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

10 Vols, at 5^. each, (2/. icxr. per seL) 



DANTE. The InfiBmo. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. N. S, 

The Pnrg^torio. Prose Trans., with 

the Original on the same page, ana Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. JV. S, 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In Oreek. 

Griesbach's Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel References in the marein. Also a 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Mann- 
scripts. 650 pages. 3; . 6d. 

—— or botmd up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all goo), ss. 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price as, 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. (Notes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner, a vols. 



DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 

the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous Illus- 
trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. N. S, 

KEIQHTLET'S (Thomas) Mytholoey 

of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised Dy 
Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. xa 
Plates. N. S. 

HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 

and Selected from the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 

Analysis and Summary of^with 

a Synchronistical Table of Events — Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Money, and Dis- 
tances — an Outline of the History and 
Geography— and the Dates completed from 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 

THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 

Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c, by J. T. Wheeler. 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

57 Vols, at $s, each, excepting those marked otherwise^ (14/. \*js,per set,) 
\ASSIZ and GOULD. Ontllne of BRIDGE WATER TREATISES 



AGASSIZ and GOULD. Ontllne of 

Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals livingand extinct. For Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged b^ Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts. 

BOLLEys Manual of Technical 

Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit by Dr. Paul, 
xoo Woodcuts. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

—^ Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 
its^ Mechsinism and Vital Endowments, as 
evindnff Design. ^ Preceded by an Account 
of die Author s Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 

^— Kbchj on the Hlstorj, Etablts, 
and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rjrmer Jones, xoo Woodcuts, a vols. 

^— WhewelPs Astronomy and 
General Physics, considered with reference 
10 Natural Theotogy. Portrait of the Earl 
of Biidgvwatar. jg,6d. 



BRIDGEWATER TREATISES.— 

ConttMued. 

— Chalmers on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 

— Front's Treatise on Chemlstryi 

Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with reference to Natural Theology. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith, a Maps. 

Bnckland's Geology and Miner* 

alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and^ R. Brown. Memoir of 
Buckland. Portrait, a vols. 15^. Vol. I. 
Text. Vol. II. 90 large plates with letter- 
press. 

Roffet's Animal and Vegetable 

Phvsiology. 463 Woodcuts, a vols. 6s, 
eacn. 

— — Kldd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. y. 6d, 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) Zooloffj. 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numeroes 
Woedcutt. a vols. 6s, each. 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



CARPENTER'S 'WoT'kM^—ConHnMid, 
Mechanical Philosophy. Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sition. z8i Woodcuts. 
Vegetable Physiology and Sys- 
tematic Botany. A complete Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c Numerous 
Woodcuts, ts. 

— Animal Physiology- Revised Edi- 
tion. 300 Woodcuts. 6s. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. LSwenthal. New edition, ss, 

CHEVREUL on Colonr. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their^ Application to the 
Arts ; including Painting,^ Decoration, 
Tai^tries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staming, Calico Printing, Letterin-ess 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans. 
1»y C Martel. Several Plato. 

— ^ With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, fs. 6d, 

ENNEMOSER'S History of Blagio. 

Trans, by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Tuming, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. a vols. 

HIND'S Introdnction to Astronomy. 

With Vocabulary of the Terms in present, 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 3; . 6a. N.S. 

HOGG'S (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
sm Easy Introduction to die Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HTTMBOLDT'S Cosmos; or, Sketch 

of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
3f. 6d. each, excepting vol. v., 5;. 

— ^ Personal Narrative of his Travels 

in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

Views of Nature ; or, Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific lUustratioas. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6. 

HUNT'S (Robert) Poetry of Science : 

or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Himt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 

JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogmes. A 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 



JOYCE'S Introdtiction to the Arti 
and Sciences, for Schools and Yoai^ 
People. Divided into Lessons with Ex- 
amination Questions. Woodcuts. 3^. 6d. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S Stadenf s Hand- 
book of Physical Geoloey. By A. J. 
Jukes^Browne^ of the Geolo^cal Survey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, dr. iV. S. 

The Stndent'8 Handbook of 

Historical Geology. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, B.A,, F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illastratioos. 6s. 

The Bnildingr of the British 

Islands. A Study In Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 
7*. 6d. N.S. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) EInowledge it 

Power. A Popular Manual of Politica] 
Economy. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 

With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, by ZadkieL 

MANTELL'S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wigiit and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

— ;- PetrifEUJtions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 



in the British Museum, 
cuts. 6s. 



Numerous Wood* 



"Wonders of GteoloKy; or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A colotured Geological Mj^ of 
England, Plates, and aoo Woodcuts, a 
vols. js. 6d. each. 

MORPHY'S Games of Chess, being 

the Matches and best Games pla3red by the 
American Champion, with explanatoryaod 
analytical Notes by J. LdwenthaL With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 

SCHOUWS Earth, Plants, and Man. 

Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, bv A. Henfrey, F.R.S. CoCmied 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptom 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S Classified SynopslB of 

the Prinapal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account rf 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S Chess-Player's Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro* 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia« 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece. NJ* 



RBFBRENCS LIBRARY. 



ChcM Pnud*. A Suppleni 

Chus-plll^i Handbook. Cent 

ntokt important moderD la 

tha OpeoingB ; Code of Ch«u laws ; ana 

■Sdscika^Morphy'sGuacs. Anootucd. 



Oheii-FlaTar' 

Compmiiig a Ti«atiM o 

KalchirithM. St'. A>n. 
of Oiwmal Problem 



-ftr'i 



CtumJitTT- A Handbook for the Study 
of Ibn Soience by limpls EnHriments. 
Edit, by C. W. H«ion, F.C.S. Nn. 
DHioiu WoodcuCu Jf.S. 
ITRE'B [Dr. A.) Cotton MBnoftustnra 
of Great Britaiiii lyttenialically Lnvesti' 
pted ; with an iDCtoductc^ View of !ta 
Compaistive Slate in Foreian CoODtriei. 
Revised by P. L. SimmoDds. lyi lUiu- 
tratiooL 9 voIl 

FtlUoaOIlIir of HBUQAOtDTM, 



Boo pagea. ji. 6iL 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

QI L BART 'g Htotory, Prioelpl«», and Pr«atlii« of BmMng. Revi 
A. S. Uidue, of tha Ri^ Bunk of Scotland. Poitrail of Gilbut. ivols. 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

aS Vtltarusai Varimu Pricii. (8/. \C,i. per set.) 

coma, Mannal llt.—Sa HlOKpkr^l. 

DATES, Indaz tit.—Sa Bltur. 

DICTIONART of Obtolet* and Pro- 
vincial Englilh. Conlauiine Wordi rrogg 
Engliah *iii 



BLAIR'B ChronoIoglCMa Tablai. 

Compidiending the OuoDoion and Hii- 
lory of the Wmid, from the EnrlieM llioei 
to the Rdbiu Treaty of Peace, April TBjt. 
ByJ.W.Ro«». 800 pages. .0.. 
— ^ ^f*? ,■>{. I>a^M. CpDiprtheodine 



tlMFrHeiit,alpbabeliciillyaiTaiiKed; bung | 

■ compJoto lodax to tbe foreaans- By I 

J.W.Kowi. 1 vols. St. each. 
BOnrs Dtottouarr of QnotBtiDiu ' 

from the E n glish Poets, 4th and chjE^ter I 

Editioa. Si. 
Bomyfl Handy^book of BxtleB and I 

TablesrorVetiAingDaies with the Chri;- I 

ti«o En. 4tb EdiSon. N. S. 
BVOBAHAira Dlotlonary ofSclenca 

■ad Technkal Tennt nstd (o Philosi^y, . 

liloatBn, FnlauoBS, Commerce, Arts, I 

asd TnuiM. Bt V. H. Bochanaa, with I 

Supplaneot. S4llMlbrJas.A.Siiuth. 6j. ' 



r THE TOHBfl, 

Select CoUectionof Epitaphs, with Ess 
oa Kfiita^in and Obeeivaiions on Sep 
chial Aatiqidtia. By T. J. Peitigre 



Wnghl, M.A.. 



EPiaRAMMATISTB (The). A Seleo- 



nected with Epieramjnatic Literatim, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 61. N. S. 

OASIE9, Handbook of. CtnnpiUlIC 
Treaci«a on above 40 Gamea of chance, 
Skill, and Maniuu Deiierily, includinc 
Whist, Billiard., &c. Edit by HeoryG. 
Boho. Nomerous Diagrams. 51. N. S, 

HENFRET'B Onlda t 



.»S 



HUHFHRETB' 

Maniaal. An Hi 

ProjETcai of Coinage 

'- H. nTHii 



, ^B from Ebe Earlieat 

Time, by H. N. Himmhreyi. ]«d lUus. 

Bations. ■ vol*, jt. M^ Jf.S. 



BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



LOWNDES* Blbllogimpha^s Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Irdand, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biofiraphical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to ZJ, 
3r. 6d. each. Part XL ^Appendix Vol.), 
5X. Or the xx parts in 4 vols., half 
morocco, a/. a«. 

MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestlci 

Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
700 pages, sf . 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, &c. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 
V. N.S. 
POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. A 
Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 



Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of CivilAdministration, Political Eamomy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray's 
Collection, with Additions from Fore^n 
Lan^ages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. 5^. 

A Folygrlot of Foreign. Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Daniib. With 
English Translations. 5X. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; oc, 

Kindred Words and their Oppodtes, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. ss, N, S. 

WRIGHT (Th.)— 5*^ DicHotuuy, 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 



12 Volumes at ys, 6d, each, excepting 

BURNET'S Evelina ; or, a Young 
Lady's Entrance into the World. By ¥. 
Bumey (Mme. D'Arblay). With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. R. £llis. Author 
of ' Sylvestra,' &c. N. S, 

Cecilia. With Introduction and 

Notes by A. R. Ellis, a vols. N, S. 

DE STAEL. Corlnne or Italy. 

By Madame de Stael. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 
EBERS' Egryptlan Princess. Trans, 
by Emma Buchheim. JV. S, 

FIELDINCPS Joseph Andrews and 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe's Biography. Cruikskank's Illus- 
trations. N, S. 



those marked otherwise, (2I, ^s. per set) 

FJELDJNQ.—CoMtinited. 

Amelia. Roscoe's Edition, revistd. 

Cruikshank's Illustratiotu, sr. N. S. 

History of Tom Jones, a Foond- 

ling. Roscoe's Edition. CruikskaMJts 
Iliustratums, a vob. N, S, 

GROSSFS Marco TIsoontL Tttat, 
by A. F. D. iV. ^. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: being 
a Translation of * I Promessi Sposi. 
Numerous Woodcuts, z voL (733 pages). 
5^. N. S, 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom'i 

Cabin ; or. Life among the Lowly. 8 foil* 
page Illustrations. Ar. S. 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

9 Volumes at Various Prices, (2L &f. 6d. per set.) 



BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 

and Philosophy of Expression, as Ck>n-' 
nected with the Fine Arts. 5^. N. S, 

DEMMIN. History of Arms and 

Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. Trans, by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 7^ . 6ii. N. S. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume In England, 

Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more than 700 Engravings, a vols. 5^. 
each. N, S. 
Vol. I. History. Vol. I. Glossary. 

FLAXMAN. Lectures on Scnlptnre. 

With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
^. Westmacoit, R.A., and Memoir o 
man. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6^. N^S, 



H EATON'S Concise History of 

Painting. New Edition, revis^ by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. N.S. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fnseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Womum. Portrait of FuselL 

LEONARDO DA VINCFS Treatise 

on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Lite and an Account of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numcrotas PUuas. 5^. A^..^. 

FLANCHE'S HlstoxT of BritlBh 

Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
loth Ontury. By J. R. Plaach^ 400 
Illustrations. 5X. N. S. 
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BOHN^S CHEAP SERIES. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 



A Series of Complete Stories or Essay Sy mostly reprinted from Vols, 

in BohfCs Librattes, and neatly hound in stiff paper cover^ 

with cut edges y suitable for Railway Reading, 



ASCHAM {ROGER),^ 

SCHOLEMASTER. By Professor Mayor. 

CARPENTER {DR, W, B,),— 

PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE. 

EMERSON,^ 

ENGLAND AND ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Lectures 
on the Race, Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, Wealth, Religion, &c. &c. 

NATURE : An Essay. To which are added Orations, Lectures 
and Addresses. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN : Seven Lectures on Plato, Swe- 
DENBORO, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and Goethe. 

TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Subjects. 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

FRANKLIN (BENfAMlN).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE {NATHANIEL),^ 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two Vols, in One 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETTER. 

HOUSE WITH THE SEVEN GABLES. 

TRANSFORMATION ; or the Marble Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZLITT (W,).— 

TABLE-TALK : Essays on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 

PLAIN SPEAKER : Opinions on Books, Men, and Things 
Three Parts. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 



aa BOBirS CBEAP SERIES. 

HAZLITT ( W.Y^OnUinued. 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S PLAYS. 

LECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH, chiefly Dramatic. 

IR VING ( WASHINGTON).^ 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. With Portrait 

LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER, 

TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts. 

LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS : Their Voyages and Dis- 
coveries. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 

Mountains and the Far West 
KNICKERBOCKERS HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 

Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST OF FLORIDA UNDER HERNANDO DE 
SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI; or, The Whim -Whams and Opinions oi 
Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, The Hmnourists. 

ASTORIA ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 

Mountains. 

WOLFERT'S ROOST, and Other Tales. 

LAMB (CHARLES).^ 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. With a Portrait 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
ELIANA. \rith Biographical Sketch. 

MARRYAT (CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. With a Memdr (A 
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The only authorised Editions no otiiers published in England contain 

the Derivations and Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn^ who 

devoted several years to this portion of the Work. 

^WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 

OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly revised and improved byCHAUNCEY A. GkX)DRiCH, D.D., LL.D., 

and Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 



THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 

Meanings. 

1628 Pages. 3000 Ulustratioiui. 

The features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 
Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows : — 

1. Completeness. — It contains 114,000 words. 

2. Accuracy of Definition. 

8. Scientific and Technical Terms. 

4. Etymology. 

5. The Orthography is based, as far as possible, on Fixed Principles. 

6. Pronunciation. 

7. The Illustrative Citations. 

8. The Synonyms. 

9. The Illustrations, which exceed 300a 

Cloth, 2IJ. ; half-bound in cal( 30;. ; calf or half russia, 31J. td.\ russia, a/. 



With New Biographical Appendix^ containing over 9700 Names. 

THE complete DICTIONARY 

Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appendices, 

and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 

I voL 1919 pages, cloth, 31J. dd, 

' Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant' — Quarterly Review ^ 1873. 

Prospectuses ^ with Specimen Pages^ sent post free on application. 
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,* To be obtaitud through all BooktelUrs. 



Bohn*s Select Library of Standard Works. 

Price IS. in paper covers, and is. 6d. in cloth. 

1. Bacon's Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. Lessing's Laokoon. Beasle/s Translation, revised, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. 

3. Dante's Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Gary. 

4. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna Swanwick. 

5. Goethe's Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 

Translated by J. Oxenford. 

6. Schiller's Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 

7. The Queen's English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey, By Sir 

A. Helps, K.C.B. 

9. Plato's Dialogue's: The Apology— Crito — Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With Introductions. 

la MoLii:RE's Plays : The Miser — Tartuffe— The Shopkeeper turned 

Gentleman. With brief Memoir. 

11. Goethe's Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 

12. Oliver Goldsmith's Plays. 

13. Lessing's Plays : Nathan the Wise— Minna von Bamhelm. 

14. Plautus's Comedies: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 

CaptiW. 

15. Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthenes — On the Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

Kennedy. 

17. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 

Rev. W. H. Channing. 

20. Ladies in Parliament, Horace at Athens, and other pieces, 

by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

21. Defoe's The Plague in London. 

22. Irving's Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace's Odes, by various hands. [Oi// of print, 

24. Burke's Essay on *The Sublime and Beautiful.' With 

Short Memoir. 

25. Hauff's Caravan. 

26. Sheridan's Plays. 

27. Dante's Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 

To be followed by 
Harvey's Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood. 
Cicero's Friendship and Old Age. 



LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 

London : Printed by Strangbways & Sons, Tower Street, Cambridge Curcns, W.C 
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